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Over the past decade, the standards-hased reform movement in education has focused 
attention on the responsibility of schools and school systems to produce results in student 
learning. Nationally this focus is most evident with the implementation of accountability 
provisions of the federal No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act of 2001. However, even prior to 
NCLB, many states and districts had instituted their own performance-based accountability 
programs. In 1999, the California legislature approved the Public Schools Accountability Act 
(PSAA), which incorporated three central components designed to hold schools accountable 
for improving student outcomes. The initial PSAA components were the Academic 
Performance Index (API), the Immediate Intervention/ Underperforming Schools Program 
(II/USP), and the High Performing/Improving Schools Program (also known as the 
Governor’s Performance Award (GPA)). Later, the High Priority Schools Grant Program 
(HPSGP) was incorporated into the PSAA legislation. The state now faces the challenge of 
integrating these components with the federal NCLB Act. 

In June 2003, AIR completed the first legislatively mandated study of the PSAA, with 
support from Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE) and EdSource.' In November 
2004, AIR was contracted by the California Department of Education to conduct a 
continuation study of the lEUSP component of PSAA. The lEUSP provided funds to low- 
performing schools in the state to develop and implement an Action Plan for school 
improvement, with the assistance of a state-approved External Evaluator. Schools 
subsequently had two to three years to implement the Action Plan, and are subject to 
sanctions at the end of this implementation period if they did not improve student 
performance. 

Although II/USP has essentially ended, examining this policy retrospectively provides 
important information that can be used to shape current and future accountability programs 
and legislation in California and other jurisdictions. With the implementation of NCEB, it is 
critical for California policymakers to understand what has worked well, and not as well, 
within the state system as they consider ways to continue implementation of the state 
accountability system and to resolve differences between the state and federal programs. 



The Approach 

Building on the findings from the 2003 PSAA evaluation, this study was designed to provide 
follow-up information on the overall impact of the II/USP program and on the factors and 
strategies that have contributed to growth in selected low-performing schools. In addition, 
since II/USP has evolved to incorporate the School Assistance and Intervention Team (SAIT) 
process, we examined this component of the policy specifically.^ 



' The final report from this study can be found at http://www. air.org/publications/Dubs ehd school reform. aspx 
^ II/USP schools that did not make significant growth in both of the two implementation years were required to enter 
into a contract with a SAIT. SAITs are teams of educational consultants who work with and monitor schools to 
improve student achievement. 
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The AIR team used a mixed-method approach that allowed us to look across cohorts and to 
triangulate perspectives and data from multiple sources. First, we analyzed statewide 
achievement trends using data from all II/USP schools and relevant comparison schools 
across the state to determine the impact of II/USP in the aggregate. Second, we conducted 
telephone interviews with administrators and teachers in schools that had made substantial 
API growth during and after II/USP implementation, in II/USP schools that made minimal 
API growth, and in similar non-II/USP schools that demonstrated high API growth. We also 
interviewed district-level administrators associated with our sampled schools and interviewed 
a small sample of state-level respondents. To explore the SAIT process, we included a subset 
of SAIT schools in our telephone interview sample, and interviewed the SAIT leader 
assisting the sampled schools. 



Overall Conclusions Regarding II/USP 

Below we discuss our findings across four main areas: the overall impact of II/USP on 
student achievement, factors contributing to or hindering growth within II/USP schools, the 
role of the district in school improvement efforts, and the impact of NCLB implementation on 
the focus and implementation of the state accountability program. 

1) Overall, the impact of II/USP participation on student achievement has been 
negligible. Any small advantage experienced by II/USP schools relative to comparison 
schools during program participation dissipated before or soon after program 
completion. 

While we observed high overall growth in student outcomes among all low-performing 
schools, we found only modest differences in student outcomes between II/USP and 
comparison schools. In some cohorts, in some grade levels, II/USP schools experienced 
slightly larger achievement gains in comparison to similar low-performing schools in the 
state during II/USP planning and implementation years. More often, however, there was no 
observed effect, and trends were inconsistent across cohorts and grade levels. Even where an 
II/USP advantage occurred and was statistically significant, the effect was so small 
(approximately .02 standard deviations) as to be educationally inconsequential. Moreover, 
any advantage observed during the period of program participation appeared to dissipate after 
program completion. Indeed, we found a small, but statistically significant, negative impact 
of II/USP in the years after the program ended for groups of schools that had made gains 
relative to non-II/USP comparison schools in the planning or implementation years. 

Given the focus in this study on the longer-term effects of II/USP, particular attention must 
be paid to the decline in student achievement growth in II/USP schools, in relation to similar 
non-II/USP schools, that is found in later years. The change in relative growth may result 
from increased growth among non-participating schools, as policies such as NCLB place 
pressure on other low-performing schools in California. However, the change in relative 
growth could also be a result of a decline in II/USP schools’ growth after the program ends. 
Our interview data suggest that despite optimistic expectations of long-term growth, many 
schools had to reduce or eliminate programs implemented using II/USP funds. This calls into 
question the ability of schools to sustain reforms and growth after program completion. 
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2) Despite the lack of an overall program effect, there is evidence that II/USP 
participation contributed to growth in some schools. Respondents in these schools 
identified specific factors and strategies they believe led to their improvement. 

Even though we did not find an overall impact of II/USP on student achievement, some 
previously struggling schools were able to make substantial progress during the time of 
II/USP implementation, and some attributed this growth to participation in the program. 
Several essential factors for growth were identified by schools that made consistent and/or 
high growth in student achievement during II/USP. These included school capacity, 
instructional coherence, and systematic assessment and data-based decision-making. A subset 
of these schools spoke highly of the contribution of II/USP, citing the funding and the focus 
provided through planning as most important. 

However, many others did not experience high growth, nor had positive experiences with the 
program. Factors reported to hinder the effectiveness of II/USP included late distribution of 
funds, limited guidance on the use of the funds, limited communication among II/USP 
schools and between the schools and the state, mixed experiences with External Evaluators, 
limited follow-up support and monitoring, and the focus on negative labeling and sanctions. 
Some schools reported that they saw II/USP as a wake-up call, while others found it de- 
motivating to be labeled as a failing school. Some also noted the seeming irony of receiving 
supplemental funds while failing, then subsequently having the funds removed upon success. 

Of particular note is that while the subset of schools that made substantial progress generally 
felt that they were successful in improving student learning, it was evident that few schools 
were communicating with each other to share these effective improvement strategies. Several 
respondents mentioned that they would have liked to have more opportunities for 
communication with other schools participating in II/USP to learn more about what was 
working in other schools. 

3) Local districts were found to influence the achievement trends in low-performing 
schools. While district supports were reported as key to some schools’ improvement, 
these supports did not appear to be present in all schools. 

As in the 2003 PSAA evaluation, we again observed a significant district effect on the 
achievement trajectories of low-performing schools in the state. That is, while II/USP and 
comparison schools performed in similar ways within districts, the pool of low-performing 
schools varied considerably in performance across districts (controlling for the characteristics 
of the student population and other factors). These findings, coupled with our interview data, 
suggest that districts serve as intermediaries between state-level policy and school-level 
implementation. Additionally, districts can institute policies and supports designed to 
improve the work of all their low-performing schools, irrespective of program participation. 
These include technical assistance and professional development, particularly around 
systematic assessment and data use, as well as the targeting of resources to low-performing 
schools. Districts can also provide a focus for schools’ improvement efforts. Such supports 
and focus did not appear to be present in all districts or realized by all schools. 
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4) While possibly intensifying the focus on accountability overall, the presence of 
differing state and federal accountability systems has diffused the attention schools are 
paying to PSAA. 

The implementation of NCLB has created an additional layer of achievement targets and 
expectations for schools in California. Schools are expected to meet both API and AYP 
targets, and they face sanctions from both the state and federal governments if they fail to do 
so. As discussed earlier, by focusing efforts on all schools, NCLB has possibly raised the 
focus on accountability among schools not participating in II/USP. 

Some respondents did not report the additional layer of accountability as a major distraction, 
saying that their plans to improve student achievement overall should meet the needs of both 
programs. Many others, however, at both the school and district levels, reported that having 
two separate accountability systems in place has “confused” or “overwhelmed” school and 
district staff. Respondents referred to conflicting expectations among the two policies. They 
generally reported that the AYP targets associated with NCLB were more challenging to meet 
than API targets. In addition, they reported that the focus on growth in the state system was 
more appropriate to the improvement goals of low-performing schools than meeting a set 
proficiency target. Finally, respondents reported an increased level of attention toward the 
AYP targets, due to perceptions of stricter outcome requirements and more severe sanctions. 



Recommendations for Ongoing Accountabiiity Efforts 

Because II/USP has essentially come to an end, the recommendations below are not 
specifically directed at this program but instead more generally at the state’s ongoing efforts 
to improve low-performing schools. The recommendations focus on systemic changes and 
specific strategies we believe will be needed to enhance the likelihood that accountability 
interventions like II/USP will succeed in the future. 

1) The state should consider the resources needed for sustained academic success in low- 
performing schools and ensure that they are present and will be sustained in applicant 
schools and their districts. 

The state should specify ongoing resource standards to address the needs of the state’s most 
challenging, highest-poverty schools, and ensure they are allocated effectively by districts to 
schools, as a precondition for programs like II/USP. Given that schools reported being 
unable to sustain key strategies implemented through II/USP, sufficient resources to sustain 
improvement efforts must be an important component of any program that provides focused 
resources for change. Since the district was found to be a key intermediary between state- 
level policy and school-level implementation, the state must ensure that districts have the 
resources to provide the necessary assistance and support to their schools, and that they 
allocate them to low-performing schools as needed. For example, they might be required to 
ensure a teaching force in these schools that at least equals, or exceeds, the district average on 
such characteristics as experience and degree level. 



iv 
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2) The full power and potential of districts and other intermediate agencies should he 
brought to hear on the problem of shoring up low-performing schools. Districts, and 
other relevant agencies, should be expected to play a key role in providing support, 
vision, and guidance for school-level improvement, and should be held accountable by 
the state when this does not occur. 

Given the high number of underperforming schools in II/USP, and in California overall, the 
state will need all the help it can get in providing the intensive support and monitoring 
required for schools undergoing improvement efforts. This study demonstrates that districts 
can make a substantial impact on improving low-performing schools when they focus their 
attention, energy, and resources on this effort. Districts are clearly an important vehicle to 
ensure proper and effective implementation of programs such as II/USP, and to ensure the 
growth of the lowest-performing schools in their jurisdiction. 

Within such as a system, districts should be held accountable for providing additional focused 
assistance for the schools most in need, and for providing long-term and sustained support to 
maintain progress made through programs like II/USP. To hold districts accountable for 
providing this assistance, the state should explore ways to provide a system of incentives, 
guidance, support, and sanctions to districts that fail to make progress with their low- 
performing schools. Since the effectiveness of district-level sanctions is yet to be determined, 
the state should regularly examine data to assess the effectiveness of any such system put in 
place. 

3) The state should acknowledge schools that improve within programs like II/USP or 
are successful with high percentages of students in poverty. 

The vast majority of low-performing schools in the state and across the nation are those with 
high percentages of students in poverty. The odds against success in these schools are 
formidable, and yet some schools are able to defy these odds to make substantial academic 
gains and to sustain this growth. The findings from this study suggest that gamering attention 
by focusing only on schools that are failing has the potential to de-motivate schools. 

To foster proper acknowledgment of success, the state should ensure that continued sufficient 
resources are available to schools that make growth. At the least, high-poverty schools that 
are beating the odds should receive comparable public acknowledgement to those who are 
failing. This acknowledgment can potentially serve both as a continuing motivator for 
growth, as well as a means to identify models for other high-poverty schools that are not 
succeeding. 

4) The state should work with districts to develop vehicles whereby schools in need of 
improvement can be linked with and learn from schools that have been successful in 
improving outcomes with comparable populations of students. 

In light of the limited communication reported and evident among schools in our sample, we 
recommend that the state and districts work in tandem to better facilitate this communication 
by establishing structures for schools to learn from each other. Districts should be assisted in 
learning how to pair struggling and successful schools, in cases where this is possible within 
a given district. The state should further assist in facilitating pairings of schools across 
districts as needed. The state should also work with districts to determine useful techniques 
for enhancing knowledge transfer across the two schools. The state should track the 
performance of schools that have been paired with others in an attempt to assess when these 
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pairings have been successful and to make adjustments as needed based on results. The first 
step in developing such a structure is to establish clear criteria for success and to review data 
in light of these criteria to identify schools. The state should allocate personnel to review data 
yearly to this end. 

5) Similarly, the state should identify districts that have successfully improved student 
outcomes in their low-performing schools, and facilitate opportunities for other districts 
to learn from them. 

Given that districts can play a key role in improvement efforts at their schools, we 
recommend a similar effort as above, but targeted at districts. In this case, the state would 
again set simple and straightforward criteria for high-growth districts that can be reviewed on 
a yearly basis. Using these data, we recommend that the state provide opportunities, either 
through regular conferences and meetings, or through a more intensive partnering program, to 
facilitate learning across districts. Attention should be paid to the characteristics of districts to 
ensure that districts are matched with others that have similar student populations. 

6) The state should foster the use of benchmark data as a feedback mechanism for 
informing instruction and identifying students for extra support, as described in this 
report. 

A key factor for growth identified through this study was the systematic analysis and use of 
data to inform instruction. Respondents emphasized the importance of frequent (e.g., monthly 
or every 6 weeks) benchmark assessments tied to the school’ s curriculum and tied to the state 
standards. An important component of data use was communication and collaboration 
around data among grade-level and cross-grade-level colleagues. This was commonly 
mentioned as a key factor for turning around schools in our study, as well as in the general 
literature regarding effective practices. Therefore, we recommend that systems be fostered 
and disseminated statewide that encourage and enable schools to utilize data on a regular and 
ongoing basis to inform instruction. 

7) The state should work with districts, and other agencies, to incorporate long-term 
guidance and monitoring into assistance programs for underperforming schools. 

Given the reportedly mixed experience with External Evaluators and the concerns raised by 
respondents about the limited support and monitoring received during the implementation 
years, we recommend that the state accountability system (e.g., HPSGP) incorporate 
sustained support and monitoring, while holding external providers accountable for assisting 
and realizing results within their schools. This recommendation is bolstered by the finding in 
our achievement analyses that, for some cohorts, a decline in growth relative to comparison 
schools occurred after the planning year. 

8) Analogous to what was reported for the school level, the state should use data on an 
ongoing basis to identify the extent to which state-level programs make an impact, and 
use these data to inform and alter policy and programs in support of low-performing 
schools as needed. 

As we set expectations for schools to regularly use data, we suggest the same process for the 
state. Above we recommended that the state allocate personnel to review data on school-level 
progress on a yearly basis. Here we suggest that these data be used to examine state-level 
policies in regard to holding districts accountable for their schools’ performance and in 
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support of struggling schools to see what is working well and what needs to he revised. Given 
the high-stakes environment and urgency to improve student outcomes, the state itself should 
establish more mechanisms to review policies regularly, assess what components of its 
policies are on the right track, and adjust policies on an ongoing basis as needed. 

9) The state should consider methods to better align the state and federal accountahility 
systems. The state should take into consideration that stakeholders in low-performing 
schools generally report that while they consider the API to he a better outcome 
measure, they feel pressure to address AYP targets. 

Given the conflict and confusion associated with two overlapping accountability systems, we 
recommend that the state focus further on their alignment. We recognize this is not an easy 
task and should be done carefully to preserve the most effective aspects of the state system. 
Potential actions the state can take include examining better ways to align the expectations 
and associated sanctions of the state model with the federal model. For example, the state 
could focus on having the same schools identified under both programs for similar sanctions. 
Additionally, the state can continue to press the federal government for greater incorporation 
of the state API into the AYP measure. Since there appears to be greater buy-in to a growth 
model and to the API measure in general, this seems an important aspect of the state model to 
preserve. 

SAIT Process Findings and Recommendations 

At this early point, we are unable to assess the actual effectiveness of the SAIT process on 
improving student outcomes. While a substantial percentage of SAIT schools met their 
growth targets in the first year of participation (2003-04), we have minimal evidence at this 
point to confirm a link between these outcomes and the SAIT process. Findings from our 
investigation of SAIT implementation include: 

1 . While the SAIT process was reported to provide a basic infrastructure for school 
improvement, respondents noted that the process did not always provide the intensity 
and focus on factors such as leadership and instructional quality necessary for 
systemic change within the schools. In addition, several key factors were reported as 
missing from the essential program components (EPCs), including a focus on English 
Eearners and students with disabilities. In addition, some SAIT providers reported 
that the exclusion of a school climate/culture component was problematic in some 
schools, and others discussed the complications associated with the intervention 
requirements for secondary schools. 

2. The level of service provided by SAITs appeared to vary broadly. Many SAITs 
reported providing intensive coaching and other supports, while a few focused only 
on monitoring the implementation of the nine EPCs. 

3. Several SAIT providers reported that their ability to assess and monitor progress 
within the SAIT process was hindered by their lack of access to classrooms. 

4. Despite clear expectations for a large district role within the SAIT legislation, 
participation of districts in the process was reported as variable. While some districts 
appeared to participate actively in supporting the SAIT in their work, others were 
reported to create barriers to change. 
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5. School-level respondents were unclear about the sanctions they would face if they 
did not improve through the SAIT process. These unclear expectations were reported 
to create increased anxiety and confusion surrounding the process, and in some cases, 
decreased motivation to improve. 

Recommendation: The state should engage in ongoing assessment of the most successful 
and effective methods for realizing school improvement within the state monitoring 
process. 

It is still too early to know whether the current SAIT process will be effective in the 
aggregate in improving schools that failed through the II/USP process. Regardless, SAITs are 
the critical “next step” after II/USP in attempting to turn around these continuously low- 
performing schools. School respondents’ perceptions were mixed regarding the helpfulness of 
SAITs. In addition, it is reasonable to expect that whether SAITs are largely successful in the 
aggregate or not, some SAITs will be more successful than others, and some strategies will be 
more effective than others. In light of the importance of this work, we recommend an ongoing 
and systematic data collection and assessment of the effectiveness of individual SAIT 
providers. In addition, the state should regularly assess the extent to which SAIT schools are 
improving. 

We also recommend that the state consider several additional issues in relation to SAIT 
implementation for further research. In particular, the EPCs should be examined further to 
consider the addition of components that address the instruction of English learner and 
special education populations and the enhancement of school climate and culture. In 
addition, we recommend that the requirements for intervention program participation be 
closely examined for adverse impact on enrollment in core courses at the secondary level. 

We also suggest that the list of EPCs be bolstered with specific strategies and guidelines that 
enhance the quality of implementation of the EPCs, and that can be used in conjunction with 
the components to lead to greater success. 

In addition, we recommend that the state reconsider allowing classroom observations for 
SAIT members to better enable assessment of schools’ progress. Einally, we advise the state 
to clarify the next steps to address schools that fail to improve through the state monitoring 
process. These plans should then be clearly communicated to reduce confusion and anxiety 
surrounding the reform efforts. 
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Introduction 

Over the past decade, the standards-based reform movement in education has focused 
attention on the responsibility of schools and school systems to produce results in student 
learning. Nationally this focus is most evident with the implementation of accountability 
provisions of the federal No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act of 2001 . However, even prior to 
NCLB, many states and districts had instituted their own performance-based accountability 
programs that aimed to improve student learning, particularly in low-performing schools, and 
to provide incentives (both positive and negative) for schools and districts to improve student 
outcomes. In 1999, the California legislature approved the Public Schools Accountability 
Act (PSAA), which incorporated three central components designed to hold schools 
accountable for improving student outcomes. The initial PSAA components were the 
Academic Performance Index (API),’ the Immediate Intervention/Underperforming Schools 
Program (II/USP), and the High Performing/Improving Schools Program (also known as the 
Governor’s Performance Award (GPA)).^ Later, the High Priority Schools Grant Program 
(HPSGP) was incorporated into the PSAA legislation. The state now faces the challenge of 
integrating these components with the federal NCLB Act. 

In June 2003, AIR completed the first legislatively mandated study of the PSAA, with 
support from Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE) and EdSource.^ In November 
2004, AIR was contracted by the California Department of Education to conduct a 
continuation study of the II/USP component of PSAA. This report describes this study and 
presents its findings. Although II/USP has essentially ended, examining this policy 
retrospectively provides important information that can be used to shape current and future 
accountability programs and legislation in California and other jurisdictions. In addition, 
with the implementation of NCEB, it is critical for California policymakers to understand 
what has worked well, and not as well, within the state system as they consider ways to 
continue implementation of the state accountability system and to resolve differences 
between the state and federal programs. 

In this chapter we provide an overview of our findings from the first evaluation, an overview 
of the research questions and purposes of this continuation study, background on the PSAA 
legislation, and a brief summary of findings. In the second chapter, we provide the 
methodology for the study. In Chapters 3 through 5 we present our primary findings, starting 
with the impact of II/USP on student achievement (Chapter 3). In Chapter 4 we assess 
factors that led to student achievement growth in selected II/USP schools, and in Chapter 5 
we delve into findings to date regarding the School Assistance and Intervention Team (SAIT) 



' The API is a composite scale used to measure the academic performance and growth of schools. The API is 
calculated from individual student test scores, and will be discussed in greater depth in the section entitled PSAA - 
Legislative and Programmatic Background. 

^ The GPA program provided rewards for schools meeting their API growth targets. 

^ The final report from this study (which we refer to in this report as the “2003 PSAA Evaluation Reporf’) can be found 
at http://www.air.org/publications/pubs ehd school reform.aspx 
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process. In Chapter 6, we conclude with a discussion of major findings from the study and 
their implications for policy and further research. 

The 2003 PSAA Evaluation 

The first legislatively mandated study of PSAA, concluded in June 2003, addressed the 
impact of IIAJSP and the GPA, as well as factors that contributed to or hindered achievement 
growth in participating schools. This study utilized a multi-level, mixed-method approach 
that involved the analysis of achievement trends from II/USP and relevant comparison 
schools across the state; the administration of surveys to district administrators, external 
support providers, and teachers and principals of II/USP, GPA, and comparison schools; and 
in-depth data collection at 21 case study schools across the three cohorts of II/USP. This first 
study provided the basis from which the current continuation study grew. The conceptual 
framework developed during the first study served as a foundation for the design, data 
collection, and analysis efforts for the follow-up study presented in this report. Thus, it is 
important to start by reviewing the primary findings from the first evaluation: 

• We found that PSAA successfully focused district and school personnel’s attention on 
student achievement outcomes and low-performing schools. However, there was a 
reported tendency to neglect subject areas and student developmental needs not captured 
by the API. 

• Against the backdrop of very large increases in student achievement scores in the state, 
the direct additional contributions of II/USP and GPA to mean achievement across 
participating schools were negligible. The most consistent pattern was a small positive 
“bump” in growth for some groups of II/USP schools relative to non-II/USP counterparts 
in the planning year of the program, which then dissipated after the first year. In 
addition, we found no significant effect of II/USP participation on a school’s likelihood 
of meeting API growth targets, nor any impact of GPA awards on subsequent API scores. 

• Local districts significantly influenced instructional practice and achievement trends in 
low-performing schools — ^both II/USP and non-II/USP — and appeared to mediate the 
effects of II/USP participation. Our case studies revealed that this influence came in large 
part through instructionally-related policies for all underperforming schools. 

• A school’s ability to develop a coordinated and coherent instructional program was a key 
factor in its ability to meet and surpass academic growth targets. Our case study data 
indicated a strong association between instructional coherence and growth in student 
achievement, while both case study and survey data revealed substantial variation among 
schools in their ability to develop a coherent instructional program. 

• Neither the threatened severe sanctions of II/USP nor the potential awards promised 
through the GPA program were salient among school personnel. More important for 
motivating response were the expected public scrutiny for low performance and (where 
applicable) direct monitoring from the district. 

• Although External Evaluators, districts, and schools implemented the planning year 
provisions specified in the PSAA, school improvement planning did not necessarily lead 
to instructional coherence or improved achievement for II/USP schools. It seems likely 
that this is because the planning process was divorced from implementation in many 
respects. 
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In this continuation study, many of these themes still ring true. Through telephone interviews 
with school and district staff and through analyses of achievement data, we have been able to 
further confirm and generalize many of these findings, as well as to further examine factors 
that contributed to growth within selected IIAJSP schools. 

Research Questions 

This continuation study involved additional evaluation activities that built on the first PSAA 
evaluation study. While this study extends the scope of the 2003 PSAA evaluation (as 
discussed further below), the original six research questions continued to guide our work:"^ 

1. What are the impact on, and benefits to, students from a school’s participation in IIAJSP 
based on: 

• Results of assessments used to determine whether or not schools have made 
significant progress towards meeting their growth targets per the PSAA law? 

• Results of disaggregated pupil performance data for each of the following subgroups, 
as specified in the PSAA law? These subgroups include 

- English language learners 

- Pupils with exceptional needs 

- Pupils that qualify for free or reduced price meals and are enrolled in schools that 
receive funds under Title I, A of the Improving America’s Schools Act (lASA) of 
1994. 

2. What factors contribute to schools meeting or not meeting growth targets under PSAA? 

3. How effectively did participating schools, school districts, and other agencies implement 
the API, the API for alternative schools, and II/USP components of the PSAA law? 

4. What gains in student academic performance are realized from the investment of PSAA 
resources in the II/USP schools relative to comparable non-II/USP schools? 

5. What has been the overall impact of PSAA on school and district personnel, parents, 
community members, and on school and district organization and practices? 

6. What unintended consequences have resulted from the implementation of the PSAA? 

Overall Focus of the Continuation Study 

While the prior study took more of a macro view of II/USP in regard to its overall efficacy 
and effect on participating schools, this continuation study added a focus on lessons learned 
in regard to II/USP implementation. For example, we learned from the first study that the 
overall impact of II/USP on mean achievement scores across participating schools was 
negligible. We also learned that districts significantly affected achievement trends in low- 
performing schools, sometimes for the better and sometimes not. In this study, we not only 
conducted a siimmative assessment of the effects of II/USP on student achievement, but also 
attempted to go beyond this assessment by focusing more intently on schools in which 
positive results were realized during and after II/USP implementation, as well as on locations 
where this did not seem to be occurring. 



Note: the original set of research questions included reference to the effectiveness of GPA. Since we did not study 
this program further, we have tailored the questions accordingly. 
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The theory driving this approach is that while the impact of the program may have been 
negligible in the aggregate, considerable variation in growth underlies these averages. In the 
previous study we found that some schools were able to seize this opportunity to make local 
change in ways that resulted in substantially enhanced student performance, while others did 
not. Beyond knowing that the program did not have a substantial impact in the aggregate, the 
current study is designed to learn from sites that appeared to prosper during the time of this 
program. What factors appear to differentiate growth? How might these factors be used to 
inform the design and implementation of future state policy? Even if the II/USP had no 
substantial impact in the aggregate, what can we learn from this vast II/USP experiment to 
inform and assist schools, districts, and the state in their future endeavors to provide 
sustainable growth among low-performing schools? 

To get beyond isolated stories of success and unique circumstances, it was necessary to 
broaden our sample to a sufficient number of schools to allow the possibility of detecting the 
trends underlying growth and to distinguish sites making substantial progress during the 
period of program participation from those that were not. For this reason, we elected to use 
telephone interviews, which allowed us to include a broader array of schools than would have 
been possible had we simply repeated the more in-depth site visits used in the first study. 
Also, rather than randomly selecting sites, sample selection was focused on “growth” schools 
(schools that consistently met API growth targets or saw high average API growth during and 
after II/USP participation) and schools that consistently did not meet growth targets or had 
low average API growth during and after II/USP participation. This sample allowed us to 
differentiate what was occurring in these two sets of II/USP participants. 

We also extended our telephone interviews to non-II/USP schools demonstrating consistent 
growth during the program period whose student and prior performance characteristics were 
similar to those participating in II/USP. The purpose of these comparison sites was to help us 
assess the extent to which the observed successful interventions were related to II/USP 
participation. 

We also wanted to learn more about how the School Assistance and Intervention Team 
(SAIT) process^ was working for the purpose of informing policies regarding the 
development of future SAITs and the procedures they might use to assist underperforming 
schools. In considering the overall telephone interview sample, we assumed considerable 
overlap between SAIT participants and our sample of low-growth schools. The fact that this 
alignment was not perfect raised questions about the extent to which SAITs are intervening in 
the schools needing it the most, and also necessitated a separate cohort of telephone 
interviews to SAIT schools. 

Regarding the district role in II/USP implementation, we were particularly interested in 
understanding more about district contributions to schools that made progress within II/USP. 
Although II/USP is largely school- focused, it seems reasonable that districts can be, and 
arguably should be, major change agents in regard to bolstering performance in II/USP 
schools. The potential district impact on II/USP participants was also a featured finding of 
our prior II/USP study. Thus, district telephone interviews were included to learn more about 
the district role in participating schools experiencing relatively high levels of growth. Exactly 
what were these districts doing to support their schools during this process and what might 



^ II/USP schools that did not make significant growth in both of the two implementation years were required to enter 
into a contract with a SAIT, which would “investigate and provide intensive support and monitoring.” This process 
is discussed further in the section entitled PSAA - Legislative and Programmatic Background and in Chapter 5. 
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other districts do to realize similar improvement? What might the state do to bolster district 
capacity in this regard? 

The telephone interview protocol for this study was designed to allow for substantial 
qualitative responses (i.e., to allow respondents to describe what occurred in their own 
words), while also being conducive to quantification. For example, if some schools reported 
that a certain form of instructional approach was a primary factor in their growth, exactly 
how many schools of what type said this and what was the perceived impact in relation to 
other things they were doing at this time? Thus, while allowing respondents the latitude to tell 
their story, we also wanted to be able to conduct trend analyses of exactly what was reported 
as making a difference. For this reason, we focused on recording and coding the single most 
important factor in enabling, and the most important factor in inhibiting, successful 
improvement during the time of II/USP participation. Beyond this, we wanted to know the 
specific role of IIAJSP participation in regard to the successful implementation of these 
strategies, if any. 

In short, the telephone interview component of this study was designed to uncover the most 
valuable lessons from the considerable funds, time and effort spent on IIAJSP. While II/USP 
in its current form has ended, the issue it was designed to address (i.e., how to bolster 
sustainable increases in student performance in underperforming schools) has not gone away, 
nor is it likely to disappear as a major issue anytime soon. Given this, it seems most helpful to 
learn as much as possible about this overall experience by disaggregating it into its 
predominant successes and failures. What can be learned from these schools to assist in 
forming future education policy in the state? 

Additional Purposes of the Continuation Study 

Given our overarching focus for the study, we outlined four specific goals or purposes for this 
continuation study, in addition to the six primary research questions presented earlier. These 
purposes helped to focus our study design and analysis plans: 

1 . Extend analyses begun in the first study in order to observe implementation and 
achievement patterns over a longer period of time. Our analyses in the previous study 
were limited by the timeframe of the II/USP intervention. Two cohorts were just 
beginning to implement, or were in the process of implementing, their II/USP reforms, 
preventing us from adequately assessing the outcome of these reforms. By examining 
these schools two years later, we were able to assess the longer-term impact and 
sustainability of the reforms that schools implemented through II/USP. 

2. Build on our findings from the first study to deepen our understanding of major 
influences on instruction and student learning. To this end, we focused on identifying 
factors that contributed to or hindered a school’s growth within II/USP. This focus 
addressed the larger question of how the state can better assist and bolster 
underperforming schools in general (for example, through the High Priority Schools 
Grant Program). We explored in greater depth our findings from the previous evaluation 
about factors that affected the improvement of schools within II/USP. Three of these 
findings stood out as requiring further attention: the district role in school improvement, 
the influence of instructional coherence, and internal school capacity. 

3. Study new aspects of II/USP. Since we initiated the first evaluation in December 2001, 
several modifications were made to the implementation of II/USP. One such 
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modification was the formation of School Assistance and Intervention Teams. As part of 
this evaluation study, we examined the implementation and effectiveness of these teams 
in the school improvement process. This goal was particularly pertinent given our 
finding in the first study that many schools lacked monitoring or assistance during the 
implementation years. 

4. Examine areas of conflict and consistency among II/USP and other accountability 
programs in California. One challenge the state faces today is to integrate its school 
accountability program with the federal NCLB Act of 2001. In addition, many schools 
are currently affected by several California-based accountability programs, including 
II/USP, HPSGP, and the comprehensive school reform (CSR) program, as well as 
district-level accountability programs. In our continued study of II/USP we have 
examined these overlapping efforts and the methods the state and districts have used to 
resolve the simultaneous implementation of these programs. We have focused primarily 
on the overlapping implementation of NCLB. 



PSAA — Legislative and Programmatic Background 

The Public Schools Accountability Act of 1 999 marked a critical point in the standards-based 
reform efforts in California that began back in the 1980s.® Prior to the PSAA, the state had 
taken many steps toward developing and adopting statewide academic standards and related 
assessments in English/language arts (ELA), mathematics, history/social science, and science. 
In the fall of 1998, the adoption of these standards was complete. Also in 1998, the State 
Board of Education selected the SAT-9 (to be taken by all public school students in grades 2 
to 1 1) as the assessment on which schools would be held accountable for student 
performance. This test was subsequently changed to the CAT/6 in the 2002-03 school year, 
and the state completed the transition to standards-based assessments in the form of the 
California Standards Test (CST) in 2002. In this same timeframe, the adoption of aligned 
instructional materials in all four core subject areas was completed, and well over $1 billion 
in state funds were allocated for school districts to use to purchase the materials. It was 
within this environment that the PSAA was passed in 1999. Below we outline the major 
components of this legislation. 

PSAA Components 

PSAA originally included three major components: the Academic Performance Index, the 
Immediate Intervention/Underperforming Schools Program, and the High 
Performing/Improving Schools Program. The API provides the basis for the growth targets 
and the identification of schools for programs like II/USP. The API is a numeric index 
assigned to each school, ranging from 200 to 1000. Initially based solely on the results of the 
norm-referenced SAT-9 portion of the Standardized Testing and Reporting (STAR) program, 
calculation of the API has now incorporated the California High School Exit Exam 
(CAHSEE) and the California Standards Tests in EEA, mathematics, science, and 
history/social science, and has increased the weight assigned to these standards-based 
measures (the exact weight depends on the grade span of the school and, to a lesser degree, 
on the number of valid scores). 



® For a full description of the political and legislative history associated with standards-based reform and 
accountability, see the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report. 
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The Board of Education set an interim performance API target of 800 for all schools to 
achieve. This goal has dictated the basis for determining yearly individual school API targets. 
For a school with an API score below 800, the annual performance target is to grow by five 
percent of the difference between its base API score and 800. For a school with an API score 
of 800 or above, the target is to maintain a score of 800 or above. For a school to reach its 
target, it must also show comparable improvement for all numerically significant ethnic and 
economically disadvantaged subgroups. 

The II/USP was first implemented in the summer of 1999 when schools scoring in the bottom 
half of the state’s schools on the SAT-9 for two consecutive years (1998 and 1999) were 
invited to submit an application to participate in the program. Cohort 1 included 430 schools, 
representing a range of grade levels, SAT-9 deciles,’ and geography. Cohort 2 included an 
additional 430 schools in the fall of 2000, and 430 were included as Cohort 3 in the fall of 
200 1 . These Cohort 2 and 3 schools had API scores in the lower five deciles and had not met 
their API growth targets in the previous year. 

Schools that participated in the II/USP made the explicit trade-off of additional resources 
over three years for potential consequences at the end of this period should those resources 
not result in improved student performance. More specifically, II/USP schools received funds 
to create and implement an Action Plan for school improvement. II/USP schools were given 
$50,000 for the first year to develop the Action Plan with the required assistance of a state- 
approved External Evaluator.* They then received funding at a level of $200 per pupil per 
year to implement the Action Plan. Implementation funding for each school came from one of 
two different sources: state funds appropriated for II/USP (“Action Plan Schools’’^) and funds 
from the federal Comprehensive School Reform Demonstration (CSRD) program, which is 
now referred to only as the “Comprehensive School Reform” (CSR) program. Additionally, 
schools were required to fully match program funds with other new or existing monies. 

State-funded schools had the following two years to implement their Action Plan, while CSR- 
funded schools had the following three years to implement a research-based school reform 
model. Cohort 1 consisted of 350 state-funded schools and 80 CSR-funded schools. The 
CSR- funded schools in this cohort started implementation in the first year of funding; hence 
they did not have an External Evaluator. All Cohort 2 schools, however, received state- 
funded planning grants for the first year, with 47 schools receiving CSR implementation 
funds in following years and 383 schools receiving state implementation funds. Cohort 3 
followed the same process as Cohort 2. (See Exhibit 1.1 for the specific number and 
distributions of participating schools, and Exhibit 1.2 for the timeline for II/USP cohorts 
(both state-funded and CSR).) Eegislative modifications were made throughout the 
implementation of the three cohorts. See Appendix B-1 for a table outlining these changes. 



’ Each decile represents 10 percent of all schools. The “first” decile refers to the lowest performing 10% of schools in 
terms of API. The “tenth” decile refers to the highest performing 10% of schools. 

® External Evaluators were state-approved individuals or teams from private and public organizations that schools 
contracted with to develop a plan for improvement, or Action Plan. 

* This term was coined by the CDE to refer to state-funded II/USP schools, since they were all required to complete an 
Action Plan in the first year of funding. 
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Exhibit 1.1 
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Cohort 


Funding 

Source 


Elementary 


Middle/ 
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Cohort 1 


CSR 


56 


13 


10 


1 


80 


430 


State-funded 


241 


65 


43 


1 


350 


Cohort 2 


CSR 


33 


10 


4 


0 


47 


430 


State-funded 


224 


92 


67 


0 


383 


Cohort 3 


CSR 


10 


1 


5 


0 


16 


430 


State-funded 


283 


50 


70 


11 


414 



‘Other includes small schools 



Exhibit 1.2: Timeiine for ii/USP Cohorts 



;State and CSR-funded) 



Group 


1999-2000 


2000-2001 


2001-2002 


2002-2003 


2003-2004 


2004-2005 


II/USP Cohort 1 


CSR 


CSR 


CSR 


(State) 






Planning 


State 


State 


(State) 






II/USP Cohort 2 




Planning 


CSR 


CSR 


CSR 


(State) 




Planning 


State 


State 


(State) 




II/USP Cohort 3 






Planning 


CSR 


CSR 


CSR 






Planning 


State 


State 


(State) 



Notes: 1) “CSR” and “State” represent years that the cohort received implementation funds from either the CSR or 
state-funded programs, respectively. 2) Schools that did not meet all growth targets were given an additional year 
of funding from the state, as indicated in parentheses above. 3) Shading indicates the year in which data collection 
occurs for this evaluation study. 



With II/USP resources, schools were expected to identify barriers to student improvement, 
devise strategies to remove them, and ultimately to show improvement in student 
achievement. Initially, schools were scheduled to be subject to sanctions if they did not meet 
their growth targets for both II/USP implementation years. However, those schools that 
showed some positive growth in either implementation year — but did not meet their growth 
targets — were given funding for an additional implementation year (a third year of 
implementation for “Action Plan” schools), and subsequently categorized as “under watch.” 



Schools that showed no growth in both of the two implementation years became “state- 
monitored” schools and were required to enter into a contract with a School Assistance and 
Intervention Team.'® SAITs are teams of educational consultants — often retired educators, 
and other individuals from private companies, county offices of education, and nonprofit 
organizations — who work with and monitor schools to improve student achievement. The 
SAIT first assesses whether a school has the “essential program components” (EPCs)" 
necessary for student achievement. In schools where these components are missing, the goal 



Schools could also enter state-monitoring if they made some growth during the two implementation years (but did 
not meet growth targets), and negative or no growth in a year thereafter. 

’* The EPCs vary by grade level, but in general include components such as the adoption of state-board adopted 
curricula, AB 75 training for principals, and the implementation of an assessment system to monitor student 
progress. The nine components are discussed in greater detail in Chapter 5. 
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is to implement them, foeusing on resouree alloeation and benehmarks for student 
achievement. The graphic below in Exhibit 1.3 shows the various paths schools can take 
based on their outcomes during the implementation years of II/USP. 



Exhibit 1.3: impiementation Outcomes of ii/USP Schoois 




In addition to IIAJSP, the PSAA included the High Performing/Improving Schools Program, 
also known as the Governor’s Performance Award. This was an incentive program awarding 
schools that met their growth targets, showed comparable growth among all significant ethnic 
and economically disadvantaged subgroups, and satisfied testing participation rate 
requirements. Since no funds have been appropriated for awards since 2002, the GPA 
program was not further addressed in this continuation study. 

Though not directly within the scope of this evaluation, the state’s High Priority Schools 
Grant Program affects some schools that currently participate in the II/USP. Established in 
2001 as a part of PSAA, HPSGP targets schools with API scores in Decile 1 (including 
II/USP Decile 1 schools in Cohorts 1, 2 and 3) and provides planning and implementation 
funds for schools that apply and are selected for the program. The funding is to be used for 
raising student academic achievement. II/USP schools selected for HPSGP in 2002 were 
considered jointly funded and received $200 from II/USP and $200 from HPSGP, for a total 
of $400 per pupil per year. Jointly funded schools were limited to a maximum of three years 
of implementation funds. In addition to the years in which they received II/USP funds. 

Cohort 1 jointly funded schools received one year of implementation funds under HPSGP, 
Cohort 2 schools received two years of implementation funds under HPSGP, and Cohort 3 
jointly funded schools received all three years of implementation funds under HPSGP. 

II/USP Theory of Action 

Despite programmatic changes and adjustments, the basic elements and underlying 
assumptions associated with the II/USP legislation have stayed constant through the past six 
years. As explained in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report, II/USP reflects a general model of 
results-based school accountability. These elements include the following: 
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• The policy identifies the school as the primary unit of accountability. 

• II/USP holds schools accountable for producing specified results on tests of student 
achievement. 

• II/USP provides extrinsic incentives for producing those results. 

• The policy extends assistance and/or resources to schools that lack the capacity to do 
so. 



In the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report, we outlined this general “theory of action” (Argyris 
and Schon, 1978). A theory of action is a set of related assumptions about the mechanisms 
and causal relationships through which they work (O’Day, 2002; Finnigan and O’Day, 2003). 
Exhibit 1 .4 shows a simplified graphic for this theory. 

Exhibit 1.4: Simpiified accountabiiity theory of action modei^^ 





In our previous report, we also outlined some of the specific details associated with the PSAA 
model, including the following: 

• Since the pool of qualifying schools for II/USP drew from the bottom half of the state, a 
large number of schools were identified as underperforming — a much greater proportion 
of schools than has been the case in most prior state systems. The assumption and hope 



This graphic was also shown in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report. 
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were that the potential for identification will encourage improvement efforts across this 
broad range of schools. 

• The API growth targets and subgroup targets will motivate schools to improve student 
outcomes overall each year, and to do so across multiple subjects and for all students, 
particularly the lowest-performing students.'^ 

• The II/USP program was voluntary. By applying for the program, schools were expected 
to trade off the possibility of additional resources for the potential for sanctions down the 
road should those resources not produce the desired improvement. 

Other features of the policy that merit particular attention include the heavy emphasis on the 
role of planning and the expected contributions of “External Evaluators.” Taken together, the 
assumptions behind these and other components of the policy form the overall theory of 
action shown in Exhibit LS.'"* 



The API formula rewards growth from the bottom upward more heavily than growth from the middle upward, 
creating an incentive for schools to provide the most help to pupils with the lowest scores. 

This graphic is a slightly modified version of that displayed in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report. 
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Exhibit 1.5: ii/USP Theory of Action 
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As the II/USP has evolved, the policy has incorporated specific consequences for growth or 
lack thereof during participation in II/USP. Schools that met growth targets throughout 
II/USP implementation exited the program, schools that made “significanf ’ API growth^^ but 
did not meet growth targets remained in the program with one extra year of funding, and 
schools that made zero or negative growth were placed under state monitoring. These 
consequences are based on several additional assumptions: 

• Schools will have implemented sustainable strategies for growth during II/USP 
participation. Schools that exit the program do not receive additional funds. It is 
expected that the large influx of funds during the implementation years will be used 
toward reforms that build capacity and coherence and sustain growth beyond the 
initial years of implementation. 

• Schools that have made some growth, but not sufficient growth, need additional 
resources and time to improve. A fourth year of funding provided to this subset of 
schools can be used to provide additional capacity for growth. In addition, the 
“under watch” status allows for delayed growth that can result after the 
implementation of reforms. 

• Schools that are not growing need additional resources, external monitoring, and 
further assistance and guidance (through the state monitoring process) to improve. 

There are also several assumptions behind the state monitoring process itself The process 
involves a state- approved team conducting an audit based on the nine essential program 
components, including the adoption of state-board adopted curricula, AB 75 training for 
principals, and the implementation of an assessment system to monitor student progress. The 
nine essential components were developed by the California Department of Education (CDE) 
and were based on research and literature on school reform. Schools are expected to improve 
by implementing each of the components. This process is based on several assumptions: 

• Schools that are not succeeding are lacking one or more essential components. This 
is one form of a “gap” model, assuming that once schools fully implement each 
component, and fdl each gap, student results will improve. 

• A focus on the instructional program and teacher/principal knowledge and skills will 
improve student learning. The nine essential components do not include non- 
academic components such as school climate or facilities. 

• Consistent and regular monitoring of progress on the nine essential components by an 
informed external entity will ensure proper and full implementation of these 
components. 

A detailed theory of action graphic for the state monitoring process is shown in Appendix B- 

2 . 



“Significant growth” was defined as at least one API point. 
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Overview of Study Design 

The design for this study was derived from the research questions posed by the CDE, the 
additional purposes specified for the continuation study, our understanding of the policy 
theory of action, and a conceptual model we developed to investigate the factors that might 
influence variation in program implementation and outcomes (discussed in Chapter 2). 

We utilized a mixed-method approach that enabled us to examine student achievement across 
three cohorts of II/USP schools and retrospectively examine factors that led to schools’ 
meeting or not meeting their growth targets while in IIAJSP. We used quantitative data to 
assess the relationships between program implementation and outcomes in the aggregate and 
as a basis for selecting the telephone interview sites. We used qualitative data to explain 
quantitative findings, identify issues not captured through the quantitative approaches, and 
uncover strategies and other factors that led to or hindered successful improvement in 
selected II/USP schools. 

To design this study, we took into account the evolution of the PSAA programs, the 
complexity of the state and district context, and the multiple factors that can affect the 
implementation of a complicated accountability system with numerous components. Our 
design included analysis of achievement data as well as responses from key stakeholders 
associated with the implementation of II/USP, including state policymakers, school 
administrators, teachers, district staff, and SAIT leaders. The primary design components are 
summarized further below. Specific methods used are discussed in greater detail in Chapter 
2 . 

Statewide Achievement Trend Analyses 

Analyses of student achievement built on our models and findings from the previous study. 
We used similar analysis models, incorporating data from the 2002-03 and 2003-04 school 
years, as well as new assessments such as the CAT/6 and CST. The purposes of these 
extended analyses were as follows: 

• To extend the student achievement analyses to include two additional years of data. 

These analyses provided information on outcomes of II/USP schools after the 
implementation years. Since we had insufficient data to frilly examine Cohort 3 in the 
previous study, this enabled us to further explore the outcomes for this last cohort. 

• To further explore the gap in achievement between various subgroups of students, such as 
English learners, special education students, and students in poverty. 

• To further explore districts’ ability to affect student outcomes. A primary finding in our 
previous study was the influence of the district context, which often overwhelmed any of 
the influences found from II/USP. We expanded the statewide API and student-level test 
data analyses by incorporating additional districts and new analysis methods. 

Telephone Interviews 

In addition to conducting analyses of achievement trends, we selected schools that had made 
consistent or high growth during II/USP (“growth” schools), and a set of schools that made 
minimal growth during II/USP. In addition, we selected a small sample of non-II/USP 
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schools that had made considerable growth during the time of II/USP implementation (non- 
II/USP “growth” schools) and a subset of schools being assisted by a SAIT.'*’ We conducted 
interviews with various respondents associated with this sample of 40 schools, as outlined 
below.'’ 

School-Level Respondents: We conducted telephone interviews with administrators and 
teachers within the sampled schools. This data collection effort allowed us to do the 
following: 

• Identify factors facilitating growth. This provided greater understanding of 
implementation at the school level, and of the factors that led to schools meeting or not 
meeting their growth targets. 

• Examine changes over time. We sought additional information regarding how schools 
adjusted to changes in the accountability system over the past two years. In addition, in 
some cases we were able to explore how schools dealt with the loss of II/USP funds upon 
completing implementation. 

• Conduct more in-depth data collection on key findings. The telephone interviews 
provided us with more in-depth information related to factors that contributed to schools’ 
growth under PSAA, as well as the effectiveness of II/USP implementation and its 
overall impact. 

District-Level Respondents. We conducted a series of interviews with 14 administrators 
from districts associated with our sampled schools. These interviews allowed us to gain 
additional information on the following: 

• The assistance districts provide to low-performing schools and the implementation of 
district policies and requirements for low-performing schools. We also gathered 
information on what role the district played in the school improvement process, 
particularly at II/USP schools. 

• How administrators are resolving multiple accountability systems within their districts. 
Many schools participate in several programs, such as II/USP, HPSGP, and Title I. 

School Assistance and Intervention Team Respondents. We explored the implementation 
of SAITs by including in our telephone interview sample a subset of 10 state-monitored 
schools that were being assisted by a SAIT. We conducted telephone interviews with the lead 
SAIT member assisting these schools to gather information about the processes undertaken at 
these schools, the assistance provided by the teams, and any perceived outcomes resulting 
from the teams’ assistance. 

State-Level Respondents. We included interviews with a small set of nine state-level 
policymakers who were familiar with PSAA and with other accountability programs 
operating in the state. Through these interviews we gained a stronger understanding of the 
state’s goals in terms of accountability and school improvement. For example, the interviews 
allowed us to better understand how the state is integrating multiple accountability systems. 



We discuss our sampling methods in greater depth in Chapter 2. 

We were unable to conduct interviews with all 40 schools. Response rates ranged from 84% to 100% depending on 
respondent type (see Chapter 2). 
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Summary of Findings 

In Chapter 6, we outline our major conclusions for the study, and provide policy implications 

and recommendations for ongoing state accountability efforts. Below, we provide a brief 

summary of these findings: 

1. Overall, the impact of II/USP participation on student achievement has heen 
negligible. Any small advantage experienced hy II/USP schools relative to 
comparison schools during program participation dissipated before or soon after 
program completion. While we once again observed high overall growth in student 
outcomes among all low-performing schools, there were only modest differences 
between II/USP schools and comparison schools. While for some cohorts, in some years, 
there was a statistically significant but relatively small positive effect of II/USP 
participation, we found statistically significant but relatively small negative effects of 
II/USP participation after program implementation ended, which calls into question the 
sustainability of the small gains sometimes observed in association with this program. 

2. Despite the lack of an overall program effect, there is evidence that II/USP 
participation contributed to growth in some schools. Respondents in these schools 
identified specific factors and strategies they believe led to their improvement. We 

found that factors such as school and staff capacity, a coherent instructional program, and 
systematic use of data to inform instruction contributed to growth among sample 
“growth” schools. In a limited number of these schools, II/USP was specifically 
mentioned as contributing to these factors and related strategies by providing additional 
funding and by facilitating the development of a focus and goals. However, the 
effectiveness of II/USP was reported to be limited by factors such as late dispersal of 
funds, and lack of guidance and monitoring during implementation. 

3. Local districts were found to influence the achievement trends in low-performing 
schools. While district supports were reported as key to some schools’ 
improvement, these supports did not appear to be present in all schools. As we saw 

in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation, analyses of achievement scores among several large 
districts in California indicated that districts influence achievement trends in low- 
performing schools (both II/USP and similar non-II/USP schools), in that they clearly 
make better progress as a group in some districts than others. Through our interviews, 
we found that while district support and policies played important roles in schools’ 
improvement efforts in some districts, there was substantial variation in the level and type 
of support provided. Some districts were clearly cited as being more helpful than others. 

4. While possibly intensifying the focus on accountability overall, the presence of 
differing state and federal accountability systems has diffused the attention schools 
are paying to PSAA. While some respondents did not report this as a major distraction, 
saying that their plans to improve student achievement overall should meet the needs of 
both programs, others reported that the additional layer of achievement targets and 
expectations associated with NCLB has “confused” or “overwhelmed” staff. The 
sometimes conflicting measures reportedly prevented schools from having clear targets to 
work towards. While respondents generally reported that the growth model associated 
with the state accountability system is a good one, and that API targets were more 
reasonable for low-performing schools (in comparison to AYP), they often reported 
focusing more on AYP targets due to perceptions of stricter outcome requirements and 
more severe sanctions. 
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In our investigation of the SAIT process, we identified the following trends: 

1 . While the SAIT process was reported to provide a basic infrastructure for school 
improvement, respondents noted that the process did not always provide the intensity and 
focus on factors such as leadership and instructional quality necessary for systemic 
change within the schools. In addition, several key factors were reported as missing from 
the EPCs, including a focus on English Eeamers and students with disabilities. 

2. While SAIT providers adhered closely to state requirements for completing the audit and 
monitoring corrective actions, the role of the SAITs varied among schools. Many SAITs 
reported providing intensive coaching and other supports, while a few focused only on 
monitoring the implementation of the nine EPCs. 

3. Several SAIT providers reported that their ability to assess and monitor progress within 
the SAIT process was hindered by their lack of access to classrooms. They reported that 
their inability to observe instruction limited their ability to assess key issues that may 
hinder growth. 

4. We found variation in the district role within the SAIT process. While some districts 
appeared to participate actively in supporting the SAIT in their work, others were 
reported to create barriers to change. 

5. School-level respondents were unclear about the sanctions they would face if they did not 
improve through the SAIT process. These unclear expectations were reported to create 
increased anxiety and confusion surrounding the process, and in some cases, decreased 
motivation to improve. 
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This chapter provides an overview of the methodology for the study, including the conceptual 
framework that guided our instrument development and qualitative data analysis. The 
methodology for the student achievement analyses is presented in greater detail in Chapter 3 
and Appendix A. 



Introduction 

As described in Chapter 1 , this study huilt on the methods and findings from the 2003 PS AA 
Evaluation report. Since no new schools have been identified for II/USP since 2001, this 
continuation study built in additional years of data now available for the first three cohorts of 
sites. We sought retrospective views regarding implementation as well as the factors and 
barriers to success, and primarily focused on lessons learned about II/USP and school 
improvement strategies that could be applied to current and future accountability and school 
improvement programs. 

We had several goals in mind in determining the methodology used in this evaluation. First, 
we continued analyses from the 2003 PSAA Evaluation to determine the effectiveness of 
II/USP in the aggregate. However, we also sought a method that would go beyond such a 
summative analysis of II/USP to learn from sites that experienced positive results from 
II/USP and from others that did not. This approach was intended to provide information on 
the factors and specific strategies that had led to success in selected low-performing schools, 
and the extent to which this success appeared to have been affected by II/USP participation. 
The policy objective was to attempt to incorporate these factors and strategies for success, as 
well as strategies for removing barriers, in future state accountability policy. In addition, 
since II/USP has evolved to incorporate the School Assistance and Intervention Team (SAIT) 
process, we wanted to specifically examine this component of the policy. 

To address these goals, we used a mixed-method approach that allowed us to look across 
cohorts and to triangulate perspectives and data from multiple actors. Our solution was the 
approach outlined in Chapter 1, which included the analysis of statewide achievement trends 
using data from all II/USP and relevant comparison schools across the state. In addition, we 
conducted telephone interviews with administrators and teachers in schools that had made 
high and low levels of API growth during and after II/USP implementation, as well as in 
similar non-II/USP schools that made substantial API growth. We also interviewed district- 
level administrators associated with our sampled schools and interviewed a small sample of 
state-level respondents. To explore the SAIT process, we included a subset of SAIT schools 
in our telephone interview sample, and interviewed the SAIT leader assisting the sampled 
schools. 

Exhibit 2.1 summarizes the data collection methods used and links them with the six research 
questions that were outlined in the introduction, as well as with the additional evaluation 
purposes of this continuation study. 
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Exhibit 2.1 : Overview of the data coiiection strands 



Original Research Questions 


Student 

Achievement 

Analyses 


Achievement 
Anaiyses - 
Sub-popuiations 


Teiephone 

interviews: 

School 


Telephone 

Interviews: 

District 

Level 


Telephone 

Interviews: 

SAIT 


Telephone 
Interviews: 
State Level 


1. 


What are the impact on, and benefits to, students from a school’s participation in 
ll/USP based on: 

a. Results of assessments used to determine whether or not schools have 
made significant progress towards meeting their growth targets per the 
PSAA law 

b. Results of disaggregated pupil performance data for each of the following 
subgroups: 

i. English language learners 

II. Pupils with exceptional needs 

III. Pupils that qualify for free or reduced price meals and are 
enrolled in schools that receive funds under Title 1, A of the 
lASA. 


X 


X 










2. 


What factors contribute to schools meeting or not meeting growth targets under 
PSAA? 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




3. 


How effectively did participating schools, school districts, and other agencies 
implement the API, the API for alternative schools, and ll/USP (especially the 
External evaluator provision)? 






X 


X 


X 




4. 


What gains in student academic performance are realized from the investment of 
PSAA resources in the ll/USP schools relative to comparable non-ll/USP schools? 


X 


X 










5. 


What has been the overall impact of PSAA on school and district personnel, parents, 
community members, and on school and district organization and practices? 






X 


X 


X 


X 


6. 


What unintended consequences have resulted from the implementation of the 
PSAA? 






X 


X 


X 




Additional Purposes of Continuation Study 














1. 


Extend analyses begun In the 2003 PSAA Evaluation in order to observe 
implementation and achievement patterns over a longer period of time. 


X 


X 


X 


X 






2. 


Build on findings from the 2003 PSAA Evaluation to deepen our understanding of 
major influences on instruction and student learning. 






X 


X 


X 




3. 


Study new aspects of ll/USP (e.g., SAITs). 






X 


X 


X 


X 


4. 


Examine areas of conflict and consistency among ll/USP and other accountability 
programs in California. 






X 


X 


X 


X 
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Overview of the Conceptual Framework 

In the previous study, we developed a conceptual framework that guided the development of 
data collection instruments and guided our data analysis. We continued to use this conceptual 
framework in developing our data collection instruments and analyses in this study. The 
conceptual framework was based on II/USP’s theory of action (as outlined in Chapter 1) and 
on relevant literature on school improvement and accountahility. The framework summarized 
the linkages among major constructs we helieved were important to explore in the study. Our 
goal was to understand the research basis for the policy, as well as to identify factors that 
might attenuate its effects. In this report, we briefly summarize and update the relevant 
literature. 

Relevant Literature 



Effectiveness of Accountability Systems 

Because results-based accountability systems are now mandated through federal provision, 
there is a considerable amount of research assessing the effectiveness and implications of 
these high-stakes systems. The fact that accountability systems are not implemented “in a 
vacuum” (Bassok, Davis & Raymond, 2004), and coexist as a set of simultaneous systems 
and reform efforts at multiple levels (federal, state, district, etc.), complicates our ability to 
assess their effectiveness. While some argue that tests inherently reduce the possibility of 
reforming our education system (Gunzenhauser, 2003), others argue that they are necessary 
in order to have some measure of accountability and measurement (Russell, Higgins and 
Raczek, 2003). 

More specific to high-stakes accountability, some evidence has been collected suggesting that 
these reform efforts are working. Grissmer et al. (2000) assert that NAEP scores validate state 
evidence of improved achievement in Texas and Maryland, states that, along with North 
Carolina, established testing and accountability programs in the 1990s. Raymond and 
Hanushek (2004) also reported that, in the long run, accountability systems implemented in 
the 1990s that have consequences attached to outcomes have positively influenced student 
achievement. 

While some literature presents cautious optimism about the effectiveness of high-stakes 
accountability systems, there is also evidence that there is variable impact, depending on prior 
achievement levels and schools’ internal norms of accountability (DeBray, Parson, and 
Woodworth, 2001; Elmore, 2001) and on initial organizational capacity (Gwynne and Easton, 
2001; O’ Day, 2002). In addition, evidence is limited on the effects of state-level 
accountability systems on retention and progression in high school (Carnoy and Eoeb, 2002), 
and concerns have been raised that they initiate inappropriate changes in instruction 
(Noddings, 2004). This evidence, combined with concerns about the implementation and 
design of accountability systems, both nationwide and in California, (Mintrop, 2004; Russell, 
Higgins and Raczek, 2003) raises important policy questions. While some growth in student 
achievement has been observed, have accountability mechanisms as currently implemented 
been effective in promoting academic success? 
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Contributors to Academic Success 

The fact that accountahility systems have had a variable impact on student achievement 
comes as no surprise when viewed in the context of school reform. Multiple studies have 
examined the characteristics of schools that reported high student achievement despite 
challenging (i.e., high-poverty, high-risk) populations and found several resounding factors 
that contributed to academic success. When viewed collectively, studies of these effective 
schools consistently highlight five school characteristics that correlate with high performance 
as defined by student achievement. These are as follows: 

• Monitoring of academic progress (Neumann, 1996; Kannapel and Clements, 2005) 

• Strong instructional leadership (Terry, 1996; Muijs, Harris, Chapman, Stoll, and 
Russ, 2004) 

• Shared goals within the professional community (Hoy and Hunnum, 1997; Darling- 
Hammond, 1996) 

• A positive and academically focused school climate (Terry, 1996; Zigarelli, 1996) 

• Involved parents in school governance and at home (Desforges and Abouchaar, 
2003). 

In addition, a recent study in Kentucky (Kannapel & Clements, 2005) had a similar focus to 
what we attempted to accomplish in this evaluation through our focus on learning from 
success. They note that “nearly all the worst-performing schools across the nation are high 
poverty. However, there are enough schools that defy this trend to prove that the background 
of the student body does not have to determine achievement results.” They attempted to “add 
to the growing evidence on high-performing high-poverty schools by looking closely at the 
practices” of such schools in Kentucky. They identified elements very similar to those listed 
above as making the difference for the high poverty, high success schools they visited. 

The consistency of findings in these areas must be noted, as it indicates a substantial body of 
knowledge exists about “what works” to create effective instructional environments. We 
know less, however, about the exact strategies that underlie these main points, as well as 
exactly what states and districts need to do to ensure that the strategies are being 
implemented. 

Synthesizing this review of the literature and applying it to our earlier delineation of the 
revised II/USP theory of action, our research team developed a revised conceptual framework 
that can be seen in Exhibit 2.2. This conceptual framework guided our qualitative analysis 
efforts for II/USP. Using this framework, we focused our efforts on delineating the strategies 
that underlie factors (like those listed above) for “growth” among II/USP schools, in order to 
inform policy recommendations on how to foster these factors through state and local policy. 
In addition, we specifically look at the relationship of II/USP to these known elements of 
success. 
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Exhibit 2.2: Conceptuai Framework 
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Overview of Methodology 

We now turn to an overview of the more specific methods used throughout this study. We 
have organized this discussion into two main parts. The first outlines the student achievement 
analyses, and the second descrihes the methods employed in the telephone interviews. 

Student Achievement Analyses 

We conducted analyses of student achievement to examine statewide and school-level 
achievement trends resulting from the implementation of the II/USP program. Our analyses 
used statewide Stanford Achievement Test (SAT-9) results in reading and mathematics from 
1998 through 2002, California Achievement Test (CAT/6) results in reading and mathematics 
from 2003 to 2004, and California Standards Test (CST) results in English language arts and 
mathematics from 2001 to 2004. We also used school-level API scores from 1999 and growth 
scores from 2000 through 2004 to create “synthetic” APIs for analysis. We analyzed the data 
to look for significant impacts of II/USP participation for three cohorts of II/USP elementary, 
middle, and high schools. We pursued five primary analytic approaches for the analysis of 
II/USP schools. The methodologies are descrihed briefly helow and are outlined in greater 
detail in Chapter 3 and in Appendix A. 

Statewide API Analyses 

A key analytic challenge to investigating trends in API scores over time is the change in API 
formulation over the years of STAR administration. After including only SAT-9 scores for 
the 1999 and 2000 APIs, the state then began including data from the CAT/6 and the CST. In 
any given year, two APIs were calculated by the state — one for growth from the previous 
year (using the previous year’ s API formulation) and another to serve as a baseline for the 
next year (using the new API formulation). Because of these changes, the API was not 
comparable across the five consecutive years of interest. To overcome this problem, we 
developed a synthetic API score based on the 1999 API and the growth scores for each year. 
(This technique is explained in greater detail in Appendix A-2.) We then utilized hierarchical 
linear modeling (HEM), controlling for school-level variables known to contribute to 
achievement results (such as average level of parent education), to analyze performance 
trends as measured by these synthetic APIs in II/USP and comparison schools (see Appendix 
A-1 for a description of the methodology). 

Statewide Student-Level Analyses 

To obtain greater precision in contrasting II/USP and comparison schools, a second analysis 
was conducted using the STAR tests, which allowed us to control for variation in factors 
known to contribute to achievement (such as parent education) at the student level (rather 
than just the school level). We utilized a similar HEM approach to analyze the trends in 
mathematics and reading scores in II/USP and comparison schools. A significant challenge 
for this evaluation was posed by changes in the available test scores. The SAT-9 was replaced 
by the CAT/6 in 2002-03 (see more about the change in the test in the Analysis Strategy 
section of Chapter 3), and the CST was introduced in 2001. Once again we looked for 
significant impacts of participation in II/USP for each of the three cohorts of schools at the 
elementary, middle, and high school levels. We used the same comparison group as that used 
for the API analyses. 
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Statewide Student-Level Analyses by Sub-population 

As specified in the research questions above, further analyses of student-level scores were 
conducted using disaggregated data for the following suh-populations: English learners 
(ELs), special education students, and students eligible for free or reduced price lunch in Title 
I schools. We looked for: 

• Significant differences between the performance of these subsets of students and all 
other students over time within II/USP and non-II/USP schools (i.e. trends in the 
achievement gaps within each category of school). 

• Significant effects that participation in II/USP had on these groups of students in 
comparison to all other students in II/USP schools (i.e., the effect of II/USP on 
changes in the gaps). 

Analysis of Time Needed to Reach CDE Growth Targets 

We analyzed the number of years it takes low-performing schools to achieve their growth 
targets as established by the CDE. To reach the specified target, the school as a whole must 
score at or above the specified API level, with sub-populations meeting comparable 
improvement growth targets.' Eor those schools not meeting their target during the planning 
year, we considered how many years later they met their growth target. 

Analysis of District Influence on School Performance 

In this analysis, we explored two important questions associated with potential school district 
influence on low-performing schools. Eirst, we analyzed whether II/USP and non-II/USP 
schools showed different test score trajectories within school districts to assess whether 
II/USP participation appeared to make a difference in some districts, but not in others. And 
second, we analyzed differences in performance trajectories across districts to assess whether 
some districts appear to do a better job than others in improving the academic performance of 
their low-performing schools over time. 

Telephone Interviews 

Our second primary methodology was a set of telephone interviews with administrators, 
teachers, SAIT members, and district staff from a sample of 40 schools. Our purpose was to 
explore strategies and factors that contributed to or hindered growth in underperforming 
schools, to expand on findings from the previous evaluation regarding the role of II/USP, and 
to learn about the SAIT process. More specifically, this data collection effort allowed us to do 
the following: 

• To learn from sites participating in II/USP, and comparable sites not in the program, 
that experienced a high level of achievement growth, as well as II/USP sites not 
achieving growth. This effort allowed us to identify strategies and factors that 
appeared to differentiate success, the perceived effect from II/USP, and to consider 
how these strategies and factors could inform the design and implementation of 



’ The following subgroups must achieve at least 80 percent of the schoolwide target: African American or Black (not of 
Hispanic origin), American Indian or Alaska Native, Asian, Filipino, Hispanic or Latino, Pacific Islander, White (not 
of Hispanic origin), and socioeconomically disadvantaged. However, while the school as a whole must meet the 
specified target, this lesser standard for these subgroups will likely only apply to schools in which they are relatively 
small in number. 
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future state accountability policy. Examining both schools that made high and low 
levels of growth allowed us to differentiate what was occurring in these two sets of 
II/USP participants. 

• To learn more about how the School Assistance and Intervention Team (SAIT) 
process was working in order to inform future state efforts. 

• To understand more about the district role in relation to underperforming schools. 

Sample Selection Criteria 

In order to explore factors that contributed to schools meeting or not meeting their growth 
targets, we used historical data on schools’ API scores as the primary criteria for school 
selection. Specifically, we chose three subsets of schools: 

• Schools that had consistently met their growth targets and/or made high average 
growth since II/USP implementation (“growth” schools) 

• Schools that had failed to meet their growth targets and/or made low average growth 
since II/USP implementation (“low-growth” schools) 

• Schools that were participating in the state monitoring process, guided by a School 
Assistance and Intervention Team (SAIT schools) 

In addition, since we saw evidence of a district effect on school progress in the previous 
II/USP evaluation, we limited the sample to schools within 16 districts, which enabled us to 
conduct interviews with district staff associated with most of the sampled schools. To ensure 
that the sample was representative of the pool of II/USP schools as a whole, we used 
additional primary criteria for selection, including II/USP cohort and grade level. We also 
considered several secondary criteria, including geographic location, urbanicity, and 
participation in CSR and HPSGP. We describe each of the primary criteria in greater depth 
below. 

API Growth: Schools were selected for the phone interview sample primarily based on 
whether or not they met CDE growth targets from the first II/USP implementation year and 
beyond. We first chose a sample of “growth” schools that met CDE schoolwide and 
comparable improvement API growth targets every year after entering II/USP. Preference 
was given to schools that had not met CDE growth targets prior to entering II/USP, in order 
to target schools that experienced a change in performance levels corresponding to entrance 
into II/USP. With Cohort 1 schools, very few schools met the CDE growth target criteria for 
all years after entering II/USP, and therefore six additional Cohort 1 schools (3 elementary, 3 
secondary) were selected due to high average API growth since entering II/USP. Within this 
sample, we also included four non-II/USP growth schools. This allowed us to look at factors 
for growth that could apply to all schools, not just those participating in II/USP. 

The low-growth school sample consisted of schools that failed to meet both CDE growth 
targets each and every year after entering II/USP. Two of these schools were participating in 
the SAIT process. 

We then selected an additional eight SAIT schools, targeting those that were in the lower 
deciles and had made minimal growth during II/USP participation. All SAIT schools in our 
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sample began the SAIT process in either 2003-04 or 2004-05. We constrained our sample in 
this way to ensure that we were examining the SAIT process in its current form.^ 

We constrained our sample of growth schools to those in deciles 1-3 at the time they entered 
II/USP. In addition, our SAIT school sample was constrained to schools in deciles 1-3 at the 
time they began the SAIT process. These constraints allowed us to look at factors for growth 
and challenges faced among the schools most in need of improvement.^ 

Cohort: Inclusion of schools from each of the three cohorts provided perspectives on three 
different stages of II/USP implementation. This resulted in a richer understanding of to what 
extent schools have sustained, and plan to sustain, the reforms intended by the PSAA. In 
addition, since modifications were made to II/USP administrative procedures each year (see 
Appendix B-1), it was important to include schools that represented each iteration of the 
II/USP selection, planning, and implementation processes. 

Grade level: We also included elementary, middle, and high schools within each cohort of 
case study schools. Since curricular programs, among other factors, differ considerably across 
levels of schooling, it was important to include representative schools from each category. 

We included a larger number of elementary schools than middle and high schools to reflect 
the larger number of elementary schools in the state and in the program. 

Sample Characteristics 

The sample included 40 schools selected from 16 school districts, proportionately stratified 
for region and urbanicity according to the distribution of II/USP schools in the state of 
California. Similar consideration was applied to stratify the sample by school type and II/USP 
cohort, including CSR schools. 

Twenty-two II/USP growth schools, six II/USP low-growth schools, eight (additional) SAIT 
schools, and four non-II/USP growth schools were selected. Fifteen of the growth schools 
were selected based on meeting their API growth targets consistently after entering II/USP, 
and seven were selected due to making high average API growth during and after II/USP 
participation. In some of the categories in Exhibit 2.3 below, we were unable to locate 
schools that met our criteria, either for growth or low-growth samples. Thus, the numbers 
below are not consistent across cohorts. The exhibit shows the numbers of schools in each 
selection category. 

It is important to note that two of the low-growth schools also participated in SAIT. They 
therefore satisfied both the criteria for schools that made low growth during II/USP, and the 
criteria for the SAIT sample. For simplification, we classify them as low-growth schools in 
Exhibit 2.3 below, but show the full number of SAIT schools in parentheses. 



^ In 2003-04, the SAIT process changed to incorporate a focus on nine essential program components. The CDE 
requested that our sample incorporate only schools undergoing this current SAIT process. 

^ The sample of II/USP schools was selected from a candidate pool of 1,001 II/USP schools in the state of California. 
While there are a total of 1,290 II/USP schools across all three cohorts, 289 Cohort 1 schools were removed to 
ensure consistent eligibility criteria across all cohorts. In other words, schools were removed that had met estimated 
growth targets in 1998-99 based on our synthetic API, which was the additional eligibility requirement for Cohorts 2 
and 3. 
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Exhibit 2.3: Sampied Schoois 
Elementary Schools (22 schools) 





Cohort 1 


Cohort 2 


Cohort 3 


Non-II/USP 


Total 


Growth Schools 


4 


4 


4 


2 


14 


Low-Growth Schools 


- 


2 


1 


- 


3 


SAIT Schools 


- 


5 


- 


- 


5 


Total 


4 


11 


5 


2 


22 


Middle/High Schools (18 schools) 




Cohort 1 


Cohort 2 


Cohort 3 


Non-II/USP 


Total 


Growth Schools 


4 


3 


3 


2 


12 


Low-Growth Schools 


1* 


1* 


1 


- 


3* 


SAIT Schools 


1 (2*) 


2(3*) 


- 


- 


3(5*) 


Total 


6 


6 


4 


2 


18 



* The Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 Low-Growth Schools are also SAIT schools, and are therefore present In both cells. 



The actual sample selection occurred through several iterations. Gaining access to schools 
and districts proved to he a challenge due to the pressures districts and schools were 
experiencing with the competing demands of internal projects, research studies, testing 
schedules, and other activities. We substituted two schools from one district that declined 
participation, and we also substituted two schools that declined participation early in our data 
collection. We selected each substitute school carefully, attempting to ensure comparable 
program status, school level, demographics, geography, and urbanicity. 

The final sample of 40 schools included the following: 

• 5 CSRD, 17 HPSGP schools 

• 22 elementary, 9 middle, 9 high schools 

• 10 Cohort 1, 17 Cohort 2, 9 Cohort 3 schools 

• 10 northern, 6 mid-, 24 southern California schools 

• 8 different SAIT organizations, 9 different SAIT lead members 

• 29 urban, 9 suburban, 2 rural schools 

• 23, 7, 4, 3, and 3 schools from Deciles 1 through 5, respectively (based on year that 
school began participation)"^ 

Data Collection 

Interviews were conducted in spring 2005, with the intention of including a principal and a 
teacher at each of the sampled schools. We also interviewed a district staff member at each of 
the districts, and the SAIT leader for each SAIT school. After receiving permission from each 



* For non-II/USP growth schools these rankings were based on 1999 deciles. 
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district, we contacted the administrators directly to set up the interviews. To choose teachers 
for the study, each data collector asked the interviewed principal for the names of four 
teachers who had been at the school for at least three years, to ensure that the teacher would 
have knowledge of the reforms implemented during II/USP participation. One teacher was 
then randomly chosen from the list at each school and contacted hy the data collector to set 
up an interview. 

Each interview was approximately 45 minutes to one hour long. In order to ensure that we 
could gather consistent and comparahle data across sites, in addition to open-ended questions, 
we also incorporated questions that could he quantified during analysis. 

The interview for principals and teachers primarily focused on factors that led to or hindered 
growth in the schools. Using our conceptual framework as a guide, we developed a 
framework of possible responses. Using these potential responses, we developed sets of more 
detailed probing questions for each response type. To develop additional questions about 
II/USP implementation, the SAIT process, and the district role in reform, we specified key 
variables at district, school, and classroom levels, reviewed existing protocols, and pilot- 
tested the instruments with a small sample of three principals and three teachers. Appendix C 
includes copies of all instruments developed for this study. 

Separately, we interviewed one to two district administrators knowledgeable about II/USP 
and the state monitoring process in each district in the sample. In addition, we interviewed the 
lead SAIT provider at each SAIT school in the sample. Finally, we interviewed a small set 
of state-level respondents with extensive knowledge of II/USP. 

All interviewers used the developed protocols to guide interviews with school and district 
staff and (with permission) audio-taped interviews to ensure accuracy of notes. Respondents 
participated voluntarily and received a modest honorarium for participation. 

Interview Response Rates 

To calculate response rates for each respondent type, we divided the total number of 
interviews completed by the total number of interviewees contacted for an interview. This 
information is shown in Exhibit 2.4. Response rates were over 80 percent for all categories of 
respondents. 



Exhibit 2.4: Response rates for phone interviews by interview respondent type 





# Interviewed 


# in Sample 


Response Rate 


Principals 


34^ 


40 


85% 


Teachers 


32 


38* 


84% 


District Administrator 


14 


16** 


88% 


SAIT Leader 


9 


9 


100% 


State Respondent 


9 


9 


1 00% 



interviews are counted in the tally of principal interviews. 

*This response rate was calculated based on the number of teacher contact names we received (38). At two 
schools, the principal refused to provide teacher names. 

** One district was a small district where the principal also served as a district-level administrator. This interview is 
counted in the tally of principal interviews. 



Although we were unable to interview all respondents, these response rates were considerably 
higher than response rates typical of written surveys. We found during repeated calls to set up 
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interviews that respondents are overburdened with research studies and excessive demands in 
general. In particular, schools in II/USP tend to be very busy with additional work focusing 
on school improvement. 

Exhibit 2.5 breaks out the response rates by school level. It shows that 78 percent of middle 
and high schools had at least one interview, compared with 95 percent for elementary 
schools. 



Exhibit 2.5: Percentage of schoois where at ieast one respondent was interviewed, by 
type and ievei of schooi 





Total 

Number of 
Schools 


% of Elementary 
Schoels 
Interviewed 


% of Middle 
Schools 
Interviewed 


% ef High 
Scheois 
interviewed 


Growth School* 


26 


93% 


60% 


71% 


Low-Growth School** 


6 


1 00% 


100% 


N/A 


SAIT School 


8 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Total 


40 


95% 


78% 


78% 



’Growth schools include II/USP and non-ll/USP schools. 

’’There are two schools that were both low-growth and SAIT schools. For the purposes of this table we have 
counted them as low-growth schools. 



Analysis of Interview Data 

The study’s conceptual framework guided our analysis of interview data. Using detailed notes 
and audio tapes from each interview, the data collectors completed an analysis matrix by 
filling in information related to the primary constructs in the conceptual framework. 
Summarizing the data in matrix form allowed the research team members to identify patterns 
and evidence along the dimensions of the conceptual framework. To facilitate the 
identification of themes and patterns, we held ongoing analysis meetings with the data 
collection team to discuss individual constructs. We used the student achievement analysis 
results and prior research in the field of school accountability to inform our discussions and to 
frame these analyses. 
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Chapter 3. Analysis of Student Achievement 
in ll/USP Schools 



Overview 

In this chapter we examine statewide and school-level achievement trends associated 
with the implementation of II/USP. The relevant research questions for this section 
are: 

1. What are the impacts on, and benefits to, students from a school’s participation in 
II/USP based on: 

a. Results of assessments used to determine whether or not schools have made 
significant progress towards meeting their growth targets per the PSAA law? 

b. Results of disaggregated pupil performance data for each of the following 
subgroups? 

i. English language learners (ELs) 

ii. Pupils with exceptional needs (students enrolled in special education) 

iii. Pupils that qualify for free or reduced price meals and are enrolled in 
schools that receive funds under Title I, Section A of the lASA. 

2. What gains in student academic performance are realized from the investment of 
PSAA resources in the II/USP schools relative to comparable non-II/USP 
schools? 

Analysis Strategy 

An overview of our methodology and new analytic challenges for the student 
achievement analyses were outlined in chapter 2. In this section, we discuss 
additional analytic challenges that are comparable to those discussed in the 2003 
PSAA Evaluation Report. These include: 

• What sample of II/USP and comparison schools should be the focus of the 
analysis? 

• What achievement outcome measures should be used for the analysis? 

• How should the effects of II/USP be determined? 

• How should missing data be taken into account? 

• What school and student background characteristics should be controlled 
statistically in the analysis? 
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In the following sections, we discuss each of these issues and explain how our current 
methodology that was descrihed in chapter 2 compares to that used in our 2003 
PS AA Evaluation. (Appendix A- 1 provides further details on the methodological 
approach used to estimate the II/USP effect.) 

Identifying the Sample of ll/USP and Comparison Schools 

Three cohorts of elementary, middle, and high schools participated in II/USP over the 
course of the program. Details regarding the application procedure and the years in 
which each cohort participated in II/USP can he found in Chapter 1. It is important to 
keep in mind the change in eligihility requirements across cohorts. While Cohort 1 
schools qualified for II/USP hy scoring in the bottom half of the state’s schools on 
the SAT-9 in both 1998 and 1999, Cohort 2 and 3 schools had API scores in the 
bottom five deciles and failed to meet their growth targets in the year before they 
applied. The more strict eligibility criteria for Cohorts 2 and 3 resulted in fewer 
schools being eligible and applying for II/USP than in Cohort 1. 

In addition, when selecting the sample of II/USP schools, it was important to account 
for those schools that concurrently participated in other funding programs such as the 
Comprehensive School Reform (CSR) program' and the High Priority Schools Grant 
program (HPSGP). These schools differ from II/USP “Action Plan” schools because 
aside from having additional funding sources (in the case of HPSGP) and different 
program requirements, the selection criteria for these programs were different than 
for II/USP. As a result, instead of removing these schools, we have controlled for 
CSR participation across all II/USP cohorts. In the case of Cohort 3 II/USP, we also 
controlled for HPSGP participation. 

In order to evaluate the effect of II/USP on the academic achievement of a school, it 
is important to have a comparison group that estimates how II/USP schools would 
have performed had they not participated in the program. The ideal group would 
exhibit the exact same characteristics as II/USP schools except for their participation 
in the program. As was done in the 2003 PS A A Evaluation, we decided that the most 
appropriate group to use was those schools that had applied for the program but were 
not selected to participate. In this way, we could avoid any bias arising from a 
school’s decision to apply for the program.^ 

Because the number of schools that applied for Cohort 1 was significantly larger than 
the number that could be supported by the program, we were able to use the non- 
participant applicant pool as the comparison. However, for Cohorts 2 and 3, nearly 
all the schools that applied were accepted; as a result, the excluded group of schools 
was too small to be used as a comparison group.^ Thus, it was necessary to relax our 
criteria and use the larger pool of eligible schools as the comparison groups for 



* Formerly known as the Comprehensive School Reform Demonstration (CSRD) program 
^ This lack of bias only pertains if random selection was used to determine program participants 
among the applicants. We have been assured by CDE that selection was random subject to two 
constraints set by the legislation: PSAA required participating schools be distributed equally 
across the five deciles, and it set limits on the number of elementary, middle, and high schools 
to be served. Also, some districts reported identifying certain schools within the eligible pool in 
their district to apply for II/USP. This may introduce some bias in the participant pool. 

^ For Cohort 2, a total of 505 schools were used as a comparison. From those, 98 schools had 
applied to II/USP. For Cohort 3, 833 schools were used as comparison, from those, 318 had 
applied to II/USP. 
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Cohorts 2 and 3. This distinction between cohorts in the selection of comparison 
schools is important to keep in mind. The II/USP effect may he biased upward in 
Cohorts 2 and 3 because the comparison group includes schools that may have 
characteristics associated with not applying for II/USP, such as less motivation. 

Another consideration when selecting the comparison group is that some of these 
schools subsequently participated in II/USP. Leaving these schools in the comparison 
group would likely bias the comparative results downward because these schools 
were now receiving additional funding and support not received by other comparison 
schools. However, removing these schools from the comparison group might also 
bias the results because these schools, by definition, were poor performers in the year 
that made them eligible for II/USP. Thus, eliminating them would potentially 
underestimate the II/USP effect. In the 2003 PSAA Evaluation, these schools 
remained in the comparison group because an estimation procedure to adjust the 
achievement outcomes for these schools showed that there was little impact on the 
size or significance of the relationship between II/USP and school outcomes. 



However, given the additional years of data that are now available and included in 
our analyses, leaving these schools in the comparison group presents a more serious 
problem. For example, a comparison group for II/USP Cohort 1 could have started 
participation in II/USP Cohort 2 in 2000. This school would be considered a 
comparison school based on the 2003 PSAA report methodology even though they 
now will have received II/USP funds for three years, spending only one year without 
II/USP funds. As a result, we decided to remove a school from the comparison group 
in the year that they begin to receive II/USP funds. This method minimizes the bias 
by not removing the poor performers from the sample until the year that they begin 
receiving II/USP funds and support, at which time we cease to include them in our 
comparison group. 



Exhibit 3.1 : Number of Comparison Schools by Year by Cohort 





1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-2000 


2000-01 


2001-02 


2002-03 


2003-04 


Cohort 1 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


783 


602 


602 


602 


Cohort 2 


505 


505 


505 


505 


424 


424 


424 


Cohort 3 


833 


833 


833 


833 


833 


833 


833 



As shown in Exhibit 3.1, the number of schools in the comparison group grows 
smaller in the later years of II/USP for Cohorts 1 and 2. The number of comparison 
schools for Cohort 3 remains constant. It is possible that the schools that participated 
in II/USP and were subsequently removed from the comparison group have 
systematically different characteristics than comparison schools that never 
participated in II/USP; therefore, removing these schools from the analysis provides a 
more homogenous comparison group. 

Estimating the Effect of ii/USP Participation 

In order to estimate the effect of II/USP, we compared the trajectories of student 
achievement at II/USP schools before, during, and after participation"^ to trends at the 
comparison schools. Exhibit 3.2 displays the years each cohort participated in 



^ This is true for Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 II/USP schools. In the case of Cohort 3 II/USP schools we 
do not observe post-II/USP participation data. 
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II/USP, as well as the outcome measures that are availahle for each year. The 
outcome measures will he discussed in further detail in the next section. 

Exhibit 3.2: Timeline of ll/USP Cohorts and Achievement Measures 

Planning Year 
(P Implementation Year 



Achievement 

Indicators 



lUUSP Cohort 3 □— — -ao — — — — — □ 

ll/USP Cohort 2 □ — — -Od — — — — — □ 

ll/USP Cohort 1 o— — -ao — — — — — □ 

97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 01-02 02-03 03-04 

H 1 1 1 1 1 1 h 

O OO o 

SAT-9 CAT/6 

O D 

O O 

API 



Cohort 1 II/USP schools received their initial funding in 1999-2000, which means 
that there are two years of achievement data from before participation, three years 
during II/USP, and two years post-participation. In the case of Cohort 2 II/USP 
schools, there are three years of data before participation, three years during II/USP, 
and one year post-participation. The availability of post-participation data is unique 
to this year’ s analysis and allows us to examine achievement trends after the funding 
ends for Cohort 1 and Cohort 2 II/USP schools. In the case of Cohort 3 II/USP 
schools, there are four years of data from before participation and three years during 
II/USP.^ 



Most accounts report that CDE selection of II/USP schools was random. As a result, 
we anticipated that II/USP schools and comparison schools would have similar 
achievement growth during the years before II/USP schools received their initial 
funding. An examination of Exhibits 3.8 to Exhibit 3.15 in the following section 
shows that the achievement trajectories prior to II/USP awards do not appear to be 
different. If II/USP had a positive effect on achievement, we would expect greater 
growth during the participation years. Eurthermore, the post-participation trajectories 
will indicate whether the achievement trends observed in II/USP schools during the 
participation years are sustainable after the program ends. 

Determining Achievement Outcome Measures 

The three outcome measures used in this evaluation are school-level API scores, 
student-level SAT-9 and CAT/6 standardized test scores, and student-level California 
Standards Test (CST) scale scores. All these measures meet the requirement of 
Research Question 1 , which states that the impact should be evaluated based on the 
“results of assessments used to determine whether or not schools have made 



^ Some schools received a fourth year of II/USP funding, but since the primary focus on planning 
and implementation took place in the first three years, we considered three years to be the 
standard duration of II/USP participation for our analyses. 
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significant progress towards meeting their growth targets aceording to the PSAA 
law.” 

As shown in Exhibit 3.2, API scores are available for each year from 1999 to 2004. 
As explained in the “Data and Methodology” section in chapter 2, we calculated a set 
of transformed API scores that were based on the official scores for 1999 to 2004, 
and SAT-9 scores for 1998. These “synthetic” API scores provide a consistent basis 
to measure growth in aehievement, and make it possible to inelude the 1998 school 
year in our analyses.® See Appendix A-2 for the “synthetic” API calculation. 

The second measure used in this analysis is the STAR norm-referenced test at the 
student level. This measure is available for all seven years included in these analyses 
(1998 to 2004) for grades 2 to 11 and is accompanied by student background 
characteristics. However, as mentioned in chapter 2, a significant challenge was 
posed by the change in the STAR norm-referenced test. This measure changed in 
2002-03 from the SAT-9 to the CAT/6 test. The scale scores of these two tests cannot 
be linked, which prohibits conducting longitudinal analysis of student-level scale 
scores as was done in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation. To overeome this ehallenge, we 
calculated standardized test scores for the math and reading SAT-9 and CAT/6.^ 
Although standardization allows us to make valid comparisons against a specific 
benchmark (i.e., the average performance of the state), it does not permit 
measurement of absolute growth since the average performance of the state is set to 
zero every year. More details on how to interpret the results of standardized test 
scores ean be found in the results section of this chapter. 

Einally, we analyzed student-level math and English language arts (EEA) CST scale 
scores for Cohort 3 schools. CST scores are available for 2002, 2003, and 2004, and 
are accompanied by student level background information. 

Accounting for Missing Data 

There are quite a few sehools that are missing API data for at least one year (the 
exact number of schools that are missing API data is listed in Appendix A-3). Cohort 
3 has the highest percentage of schools with missing data, with approximately 20 
percent of II/USP schools and 18 percent of comparison schools missing API scores 
for one or more years. Eor Cohort 2, 12 percent of II/USP schools and 17 percent of 
comparison schools were missing API seores. And for Cohort 1, 18 percent of II/USP 
schools and 12 percent of comparison schools were missing II/USP scores for one or 
more years. 

There are many reasons why a school may not have an API score in a given year. Eor 
example, it may not have been included in the testing program due to small size or 
other school characteristics, or there may have been an irregularity in test 
administration at the school. In the 2003 PSAA evaluation, schools were excluded if 
they were missing API data for at least one year. However, this methodology would 
result in many more schools being exeluded in the current analyses given that more 
years are included. As a result, in this year’s evaluation, schools are dropped from the 



® No statewide test score existed prior to 1997-98. 

^ This procedure allows us to quantify the distance (measured in standard deviations) between the 
mean of a subgroup of schools (II/USP schools, for example) from the average performance of 
the state. 
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analysis only in the year that they are missing API data, which means that the 
treatment group may vary slightly from year to year. 

Controlling for School and Student-Level Background Characteristics 

Given that there are many factors that influence student achievement, the evaluation 
statistically controls for an extensive set of school-level and student-level 
characteristics in order to isolate the effect of II/USP on student achievement (see 
Appendix A-4 for a list of the control variables used). These student and school 
background characteristics accompany the outcome variables in the STAR and API 
databases. 

Descriptive Anaiysis 

In this section the status of the different II/USP school cohorts and important 
demographic characteristics of II/USP and comparison schools are analyzed. 
Examining the status of the different cohorts provides important information that can 
be used to inform and interpret the achievement analysis results that will be presented 
in the next section. Analysis of the Impact of Program Participation. Analysis of the 
demographic characteristics of II/USP and comparison schools provides contextual 
information that is critical when analyzing the achievement analysis results. 

II/USP Status 



The current status of all II/USP schools in 2004-05 is presented in this section. 
Appendix A-5 presents the same information broken out by school level (i.e., 
elementary, middle, and high school). As shown in Exhibit 3.3, about 75 percent of 
Cohort 1 II/USP schools have exited the program, and about 15 percent of the 
schools in this cohort are currently monitored by the state. When looking at the status 
of II/USP Cohort 2 schools, about 54 percent of the schools have exited the program, 
about 26 percent are watched, and about 1 8 percent are monitored. Across all cohorts 
about 2.5 percent of the schools have been closed. When analyzing the status across 
cohorts it is important to keep in mind the varying stages of implementation the 
cohorts are in. Eor example, when looking at the status by school level (see Appendix 
A-5), 65 percent of elementary-level Cohort 2 II/USP schools have exited the 
program, compared to about 26 percent of high schools. 

Exhibit 3.3: II/USP Schools Current Status (n = 1,290) as of 2004-05 



II/USP 

Cohort 


Exited 


Watched 


Monitored 


Closed 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Cohort 1 


319 


74.5 


33 


7.7 


66 


15.4 


10 


2.3 


Cohort 2 


230 


53.7 


111 


25.9 


75 


17.5 


12 


2.8 


Cohort 3 


102 


24.5 


300 


71.9 


5 


1.2 


10 


2.4 


Total 


651 


51.1 


444 


34.9 


146 


11.5 


32 


2.5 



Demographic Characteristics of II/USP Schools 

Many factors can influence student achievement every year, in addition to II/USP 
participation. Given that II/USP schools’ performance is compared against similar 
schools, it is important to know if there are significant differences in the demographic 
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characteristics of these two groups, i.e. II/USP versus comparison schools*, when 
interpreting achievement results. In Exhibits 3.4 to 3.6 only statistically significant 
differences in at least two demographic characteristics are shown. Because the 
demographic characteristics for middle and high schools across all three cohorts are 
generally similar, the exhibits below only feature significant differences among 
elementary schools. (See Appendix A-6 for the demographic characteristics of 
middle and high schools). 



Exhibit 3.4 shows that Cohort 1 II/USP elementary schools enrolled significantly 
fewer Hispanic students, students eligible for free or reduced lunch, and English 
learners. lEUSP Cohort 1 elementary schools also had a significant, but small, 
difference in the percentage of students who are in their first year of attendance at 
their current school (listed as mobility below). It is possible that there is a bias in 
favor of the treatment group because Cohort 1 lEUSP elementary schools have fewer 
disadvantaged students than comparison elementary schools,. However, pre-II/USP 
performance trajectories were similar between Cohort 1 II/USP and comparison 
elementary schools when controlling for demographic characteristics. 



Exhibit 3.4: Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 1 II/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 




% Asian % African American % Hispanic 

' significant at 1%, ** significant at 5% 



% Free iunch" % Eng lang learner* 



% Mobiiity" 



□ II/USP 
■ Non-ll/USP 



Exhibit 3.5 shows that Cohort 2 II/USP elementary schools enrolled more African 
American students and English learners. This difference suggests a possible bias in 
favor of the comparison schools. However, as in the case for Cohort 1 elementary 



* CSR schools are also included in this analysis. 
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schools, the pre-II/USP performance trajectories for Cohort 2 II/USP and comparison 
elementary schools were fairly similar. 

Exhibit 3.5: Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 

100 -| 

90 
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American** learner** 



* significant at 1%, ** significant at 5% 



□ ll/USP 
■ Non-il/USP 



Exhibit 3.6 shows Cohort 3 lEUSP elementary schools enrolling more African 
Americans and students eligible for free and reduced lunch. These differences in 
demographic characteristics may introduce a downward bias when estimating the 
lEUSP effect on school performance. However, as will be observed in the analysis 
results, no statistically significant differences are observed between II/USP and 
comparison schools prior to participation in lEUSP after controlling for demographic 
characteristics. 
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Exhibit 3.6: Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 
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Analysis of the Impact of Program Participation 

We begin this section with an overview of the main findings regarding the effect of 
II/USP on schools’ academic performance. We will then elaborate on these findings 
by school type and cohort. 

Overview 

Exhibit 3.7 summarizes the API, CST, and standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 reading 
and math results for II/USP elementary, middle, and high schools by cohort (see 
Appendix A-7 for effect sizes). The clearest longer term effect of the program can be 
observed for Cohorts 1 and 2, which are the only two cohorts for which post-II/USP 
data are available. Cohort 1 and 2 lEUSP elementary schools showed a statistically 
significant but relatively small improvement in student achievement in comparison to 
the control group during the planning year. Subsequently, they showed either a 
significant “negative” effect (i.e. less growth than the comparison sites) or no 
significant effect during the implementation years. In the post-II/USP years, the 
comparison schools consistently outperformed the treatment sites for these two 
cohorts.^ 



® It is important to keep in mind that a “negative” effect size does not necessarily mean that II/USP 
school performance decreased relative to the state average; rather, it means that II/USP schools 
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II/USP middle and high schools showed some statistically significant hut relatively 
small gains in the planning and implementation years of II/USP, hut did not 
outperform the comparison sites after the program ended. The significant negative 
effect sizes in the post-II/USP years for middle and high schools ranged from -0.026 
to -0.06 standard deviations and were typically larger than the positive effect sizes in 
the implementation years, which ranged from 0.012 to 0.026 standard deviations. 
This trend indicates that II/USP middle and high schools were not able to sustain the 
gains made during the program after the funding ended. Overall, no II/USP school, 
on average, showed a statistically significant positive effect in post-II/USP years. 



had smaller gains relative to comparison schools. It is possible that II/USP schools reduced the 
gap to the state average, but not as much as comparison schools. 

The effect size is measured in standard deviations: .25 standard deviations or lower indicates a 
small effect size, between .25 and .40 is a medium effect size, and .40 standard deviations or 
above is a large effect size. The literature considers medium or large effect sizes “educationally 
significant,” indicating that meaningful numbers of students are affected (see Cohen, 1969, p. 
278-279). 
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Exhibit 3.7: Summary of Performance Trajectories for Elementary, Middle, and High Schools, by Cohort 
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One of the key findings from the 2003 PSAA Evaluation was that II/USP schools 
experienced a planning year advantage over comparison schools in Cohorts 1 and 2. This 
pattern is, to a certain extent, still seen in this year’s data, with four of the six Cohort 1 and 2 
II/USP school-type groups (elementary, middle, and high schools in Cohorts 1 and 2) 
showing a statistically significant hut relatively small positive effect for at least two of the 
outcome measures during the planning year. (The effect sizes range from 0.015 to 0.135 
standard deviations.) However, none of the Cohort 3 groups of schools demonstrate a 
planning year advantage over comparison schools. (Although in Cohort 3 elementary and 
high schools gains were seen in the implementation years.) 

One possible explanation for the different pattern seen in Cohort 3 schools is that there may 
he a selection bias. It is possible that the more responsive schools had already entered the 
program in Cohorts 1 and 2, and as a result the more recalcitrant schools were left in Cohort 
3. Alternatively, Cohort 3 schools had already been operating in a high-stakes accountability 
environment for several years prior to II/USP participation. Thus a smaller increase in 
attention may have resulted from being identified as a low-performing school in comparison 
to the earlier cohorts. In other words, there may be less attention paid to becoming an II/USP 
school since the II/USP was no longer a “new” program. Nevertheless, the relative optimism 
associated with a possible planning year effect expressed in the first report has to be 
somewhat mitigated based on these Cohort 3 findings. 

Summary of Findings 

Rising performance is observed among the state’s low performing schools during the period 
of II/USP implementation. Thus, some general effect may be occurring in relation to the 
state/federal accountability movement. There is still some indication of a planning year 
“bump” as reported in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report, but the evidence for this effect is 
weaker. Cohort 3 schools do not show this difference, and in Cohort 1 the effect is not 
significant for all measures. Modest II/USP effects are also found in the implementation 
years. The II/USP effects that are found in the data are statistically significant but very small. 
Most education research would not consider them educationally significant.'^ In addition, any 
gains that are made by II/USP schools in relation to comparison schools dissipate when 
II/USP comes to an end. 

II/USP Effect by School Type and Cohort 

The following section provides greater detail regarding the overall performance trends 
observed for II/USP and comparison schools measured by API, CST, SAT-9, and CAT/6, by 
level of schooling (elementary, middle, and high), and by cohort.'^ 

Eor the API and CST scores, the overall and relative gains are fairly self explanatory;'^ 
positive gains mean that on average, II/USP schools increased their API and/or CST scores 
over time. Eor changes in SAT-9 and CAT/6 standardized scores, however, it is important to 
keep in mind that the methodology accounting for the substantial change in test does not 
allow the measurement of gains in performance over time. Standardized scores can only 



" The literature considers medium or large effect sizes “educationally significant,” indicating that 
meaningful numbers of students are affected (see Cohen, 1969, p. 278-279). 

Cohort 3 is the only group of schools that have CST scores for all years of IPUSP program participation. 
A dummy variable is included in the regressions to control for participation in CSR. 

API scores are on a linear continuum between 200 and 1000, and CST scaled scores range from 150 to 
600. 
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measure the relative performance of II/USP schools in comparison to a henchmark (e.g., the 
state average in the case of overall gains and comparison schools in the case of relative 
gains). For example, a positive overall gain means that II/USP schools are improving their 
performance in relation to the state average, hut does not necessarily mean that II/USP 
schools are improving their absolute performance. One possible scenario is that the overall 
state performance is improving, so a negative performance relative to the state average means 
that II/USP schools are not improving their performance at the same rate as the state, but they 
may still be improving in absolute terms. 

Relying on the API alone to measure growth over time is not recommended because each 
year the composition of the API changes, i.e. is constructed using a different weighting 
structure of test scores. Similarly, only looking at the SAT-9 and CAT/6 scores provides us 
with limited knowledge because we are only able to measure relative gains and not absolute 
gains over time. However, an analysis of API, CST, and standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 
scores together allows us to analyze a complete picture of performance trends over time, 
which is what we attempt to show in the following section. 

Elementary Schools 

When analyzing performance for elementary schools it is important to note the substantial 
upward trajectory for both II/USP and comparison schools in all outcome measures across all 
cohorts. In other words, II/USP and comparison schools appear to be improving their absolute 
performance over the time period. Cohort 1 II/USP and comparison elementary schools 
gained approximately 190 API points between 1998 and 2004, while Cohorts 2 and 3 saw 
gains of approximately 176 and 166 points respectively. 

For Cohort 3, we can also look at the gains made on the CST mean scale scores. During the 
three years of II/USP, Cohort 3 II/USP and comparison elementary schools improved their 
math CST scores by 19 and 17 points respectively. These increases were much higher than 
the gains made on the FLA sections of the CST, which were approximately 7 points for both 
II/USP and comparison schools. 

In terms of the SAT-9 and CAT/6, the upward trajectory means that both II/USP and 
comparison schools are moving closer to the state average. For example, during the 1999- 
2000 school year. Cohort 1 II/USP elementary schools’ standardized scores in reading were 
0.54 standard deviations below the state average, but by spring of 2004, this gap was reduced 
to an average of 0.42 standard deviations. 

The analysis below will present a detailed examination of the relative performance of II/USP 
and comparison elementary schools across all cohorts. 

Relative Performance of II/USP and Comparison Elementary Schools 

In this section we present the relative performance results for II/USP and comparison 
elementary schools. We have selected a sample of graphs to show in an illustrative way the 
patterns observed from the HUM regression results. The full set of results can be found in 
Appendix A- 8. 

Cohort 1 II/USP and comparison schools had similar API trends before II/USP began (see 
Exhibit 3.8 below). However, II/USP elementary schools gained an average of 7 API points 
more than comparison schools during the planning year (1999-2000), with a statistically 
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significant effect size of 0.1 1 standard deviations.'"* Since the average API target for this 
group of schools in 2000 was 14.4 points, a gain of 7 points is approximately half of that 
annual target. During the planning year, standardized scores show that II/USP schools had a 
significant relative improvement in relation to the comparison group in math, hut not in 
reading. After the planning year, II/USP elementary schools were unahle to maintain their 
advantage, and hy spring of 2002, comparison schools had caught up to and surpassed their 
II/USP counterparts in terms of API, SAT-9 and CAT/6 scores. 

Exhibit 3.8: Relative API Performance, Cohort 1 Elementary Schools 




I O Non-ll/USP O IVUSP | 



Cohort 2 

The results suggest that, as with Cohort 1, the II/USP elementary schools in Cohort 2 
experienced a significant relative gain during the planning year. Unlike Cohort 1 schools, the 
gain is statistically significant across all three measures (7.47 API points, 0.015 standard 
deviations in math, and 0.032 standard deviations in reading). Cohort 2 elementary schools 
were able to maintain this advantage over comparison schools during the implementation 
years, though it narrowed after II/USP ended. One possible explanation for the narrowing of 



The 2003 PSAA Evaluation found that II/USP Cohort 1 elementary schools gained an average of 8.7 
points more than comparison schools during the planning year, with an effect size of 0.1 1 standard 
deviations. The findings in this year’s report are slightly different because adding additional years of data 
affects the estimated average gains for all years of the analysis. Furthermore, the treatment and 
comparison groups may be slightly different since we did not drop schools that were missing API scores 
for at least one year in the current analysis. 
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the gap in 2003-04 is that some comparison schools participated in HPSGP and/or Program 
Improvement, which may have helped improved their performance.'^ Exhibit 3.9 illustrates 
these patterns using reading test results. 

There is also an interesting CSR effect for Cohort 2 elementary schools (not shown in the 
graph; see Appendix A-8 for the regression results). In the planning year, the reading and 
math standardized test scores show a significant negative CSR effect; however, this reverses 
in the first and second implementation year, where both indicators show a significant positive 
CSR effect. Since this cohort of CSR schools was self-selected from all II/USP schools 
during the planning year, there could be a systemic difference in their experiences during this 
year. The positive effect during the implementation years could suggest that the 
implementation of a whole school reform model positively influenced their growth in relation 
to other schools. 

Exhibit 3.9: Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores),'® Cohort 2 Elementary Schools 




I O NOIHI/USP O IVU5P I 



22 percent of comparison schools participated in HPSGP in 2003-04. 

Reading scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and 
CAT/6 standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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Cohort 3 

Exhibit 3.10 illustrates an example of Cohort 3 elementary school performance. Unlike the 
other cohorts, Cohort 3 II/USP elementary schools do not show statistically significant 
relative growth in their planning year, but rather later on during implementation years. The 
results for API scores indicate that Cohort 3 II/USP elementary schools started with slightly 
lower scores than comparison schools in the year prior to joining II/USP in 2001. After 
entering lEUSP, Cohort 3 elementary schools began to parallel comparison school growth 
rates and then even catch up with comparison schools because of a significant increase in 
growth rates (7.12 API points) during the 2003-04 school year. Similarly, II/USP schools 
showed significant positive growth in CST scores relative to comparison schools in the last 
year of the program, in contrast to the planning year, where there was no significant 
difference. Standardized scores show significant growth (relative to comparison schools) in 
the first implementation year for math (0.010 standard deviations) as well as the second 
implementation year for reading (0.013 standard deviations). Examining the period of time 
from 2001 to 2004, it is interesting to see how Cohort 3 schools recovered from a period of 
stagnant performance and subsequently raised achievement scores by the end of II/USP. 

Exhibit 3.10: Relative API Performance, Cohort 3 Elementary Schools 




O NOfl-ll/USP O ll/USP 



We also see a significant, positive CSR effect in the planning year for Cohort 3 elementary 
schools based on the math and reading SAT-9 and CAT/6 scores (see Appendix A-8 for the 
regression results). This positive effect continues into the first implementation year (shown 
by the math and EEA CST in addition to the math and reading SAT-9 and CAT/6), but then 
disappears by most measures in the second implementation year. 
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Some Cohort 3 II/USP schools also participated in HPSGP, and it is important to examine 
whether the additional funding and other aspects of this program affected academic 
achievement. Including an HPSGP variable in the analyses generally show a significant 
positive effect (see regression results in Appendix A-8). API scores indicate that the HPSGP 
program had a positive significant effect in the first implementation year of II/USP, whereas 
the reading and math standardized scores show a positive significant effect of HPSGP in both 
the planning and first implementation year. 

Summary of Elementary School Trends 

• There is still some indication of a planning year “bump” as reported in the 2003 PSAA 
Evaluation Report, but the evidence for this effect is weaker. Cohort 3 schools do not 
show this difference, and in Cohort 1 the effect is not significant for all measures. 

• Overall, any gains that are made by II/USP schools in relation to comparison schools 
dissipate when II/USP comes to an end. One possible reason for this is that schools may 
have implemented certain strategies during II/USP that they were unable to sustain when 
funding ended. We explore this possibility in greater depth in Chapter 4. Another 
possible reason is that some comparison group schools entered other programs such as 
Program Improvement or HPSGP during these years. Participation in these programs may 
have bumped up the comparison group in relation to the II/USP schools, although the 
number of comparison schools that participated in these programs is small. 

Middle Schools 

Similar to what was observed for elementary schools, an upward trend in both II/USP and 
comparison schools is seen for all three cohorts using all three outcome measures. For 
example. Cohort 1 II/USP middle schools were 0.85 standard deviations below the state 
average in 1998-1999 (one year before the start of II/USP), and reduced this gap to 0.71 
standard deviations in 2003-2004. The API trajectory has improved for both II/USP and 
comparison schools over time, with Cohort 1 II/USP middle schools gaining an average of 
approximately 60 API points over the three years of the program (5 1 points for comparison 
schools) and 107 points (108 for comparison schools) since 1999 (nearly 2 standard 
deviations of growth over six years). Similarly, CST scores increased approximately 6 points 
on the math section and 9 points on the FLA section for Cohort 3 middle schools from 2002 
to 2004. It should be noted that these gains are smaller than those for elementary schools. 

Relative Performance of II/USP and Comparison Middle Schools 

This section presents the relative performance results for II/USP and comparison middle 
schools. As in the previous section, a selection of graphical examples is shown to illustrate 
the growth trends. 

Cohort 1 

The results using API scores and the standardized student-level math scores indicate 
statistically significant but small growth for Cohort 1 II/USP middle schools in the planning 
year relative to comparison schools. During the 1999-2000 planning year, II/USP Cohort 1 
middle schools increased an average of 9.72 API points more than comparison schools. In the 
same year, standardized math scores showed a relative increase of 0.036 standard deviations 
over comparison schools. During the last implementation year (see Exhibit 3.11 below), 
II/USP schools demonstrated further growth in the math and reading sections of the 
standardized scores (0.02 standard deviations more than comparison schools). However, we 
observed that any growth during II/USP was not sustained after the end of the program. In 
both years after exiting II/USP, treatment schools’ standardized scores decreased relative to 
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comparison schools. The ohserved decrease of 0.02 standard deviations is statistically 
significant and is approximately equal to the statistically significant hut relatively small gains 
achieved during each of the IIUSP implementation years. 

Exhibit 3.11 : Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores), Cohort 1 Middle Schools 




O Ncn-IVUSP 



<0 IIWSP 



Cohort 2 

The API scores do not show any statistically significant trends for Cohort 2 II/USP middle 
schools, hut the student-level standardized scores reveal that any gains made during II/USP 
were not sustained post-II/USP. When measured hy student-level test scores, these schools 
experienced statistically significant hut small negative gains in the first year of 
implementation, and a statistically significant hut small positive gain in the second year of 
implementation. After II/USP support ended, these schools were not able to maintain this 
gain. In the following school year of 2003-2004, the gap between II/USP and the state 
average increased by 0.02 and 0.002 standard deviations more than in comparison schools (in 
reading and math, respectively). Exhibit 3.12 shows the growth trajectories described using 
reading test scores results. 

There appears to be a positive CSR effect in the planning year for Cohort 2 middle schools 
(see regression results in Appendix A-8.) In the reading and math standardized tests, there are 
statistically significant but small, positive effects of 0.049 and 0.026 standard deviations 



Reading scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and 
CAT/6 standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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respectively. In both of the implementation years, however, the CSR effect either becomes 
negative or not significant. 

Exhibit 3.12: Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores),^® Cohort 2 Middle Schools 




I O Hoit-ll/USP C ll/USP I 



Cohort 3 

Given that none of the measures shows any significant difference between Cohort 3 II/USP 
middle schools and comparison schools, no graphs are shown for these schools. However, for 
II/USP schools that also participate in HPSGP, all of the outcome measures show a 
significant positive effect (see regression results in Appendix A-8). The reading standardized 
test scores reveal a significant positive effect in all three years, while the API shows a 
significant effect in only the planning year and the math scores show a significant effect in 
the planning year and the second implementation year. Thus, significant differences are 
observed for middle schools in Cohort 3 participating in both the II/USP and the HPSGP. 

Summary of Middle School Trends 

• There was a lower overall gain in achievement on all measures among middle schools in 
comparison to elementary schools. This trend was true for both the II/USP and 
comparison schools and is in line with historical trends. 



Reading scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and 
CAT/6 standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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• The indication of a planning year “bump” is weaker for middle schools. It was only 
evident with Cohort 1 schools. 

• As with elementary schools, gains made by II/USP schools relative to comparison 
schools dissipate after II/USP participation. 

• In Cohort 3 there were no significant differences between II/USP and comparison 
schools, although there was evidence of a positive HPSGP effect for II/USP schools 
participating in both programs. 

High Schools 

As was seen for elementary and middle schools, II/USP and comparison high schools also 
show an upward trend over the years. For example. Cohort 1 II/USP high schools increased 
an average of approximately 79 API points from 1998-1999 (the year before the start of 
II/USP) to 2003-2004. Flowever, the upward trend for high schools is noticeably flatter than 
what was observed for elementary and middle schools. 

Relative Performance of II/USP and Comparison High Schools 

Relative performance results for II/USP and comparison high schools are shown in this 
section for the three cohorts. As before, a selection of graphs is presented to illustrate the 
growth trends of these schools. 

Cohort 1 

The analysis of student-level standardized scores reveals some statistically significant but 
relatively small differences between II/USP and comparison schools that are not apparent 
from API trajectories alone. Although Cohort 1 II/USP high schools did not demonstrate the 
planning year advantage that was observed for Cohort 1 elementary and middle schools, 
during the two implementation years, they experienced significant gains relative to 
comparison schools (approximately 0.02 standard deviations in reading and math 
standardized scores). This advantage was not sustained in the first year after II/USP ended, 
with Cohort 1 II/USP high schools showing a small, but statistically significant decline in 
their growth rate than comparison schools in reading and math scores. Exhibit 3.13 shows 
these growth trajectories for math test score results. 
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Exhibit 3.13: Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores),^® Cohort 1 High Schools 




I g Non-IVUSP O IIAJSP 1 



Although Cohort 1 II/USP high schools do not show a planning year effect, we do see a 
significant hut small positive CSR effect of approximately 0.1 standard deviations in both the 
math and reading SAT-9 and CAT/6. This positive effect does not last throughout the 
implementation years; the effect either becomes negative or is no longer significant. 

Cohort 2 

II/USP Cohort 2 high schools exhibit statistically significant but relatively small growth in 
the planning year of II/USP based on all three outcome measures (see Exhibit 3.14 below). In 
the planning year, these schools grew an average of about 8 API points more than comparison 
schools, and also demonstrated significant relative gains on the standardized reading and 
math scores (0.03 and 0.02 standard deviations, respectively). However, any significant gains 
made during II/USP were not sustained, and a significant drop-off effect can be seen in the 
year after the program ended. 



Math scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and CAT/6 
standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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Exhibit 3.14: Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores),^® Cohort 2 High Schools 




O Hon-ll/USP O IIAJSP I 



Cohort 3 

There were no consistent achievement trends observed for Cohort 3 II/USP high schools. 
There was a positive statistically significant II/USP effect in the first implementation year, 
hut not in the second year of implementation (see Exhibit 3.15 below). There is also evidence 
of a significant positive HPSGP effect in the second implementation year (see regression 
results in Appendix A- 8.) 



Reading scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and 
CAT/6 standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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Exhibit 3.15: Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores), Cohort 3 High Schools 




O Non-IIAiSP o IIAgP I 



Summary of High School Trends 

• The upward trend among II/USP and comparison high schools is noticeably flatter than 
what was observed for elementary and middle schools. 

• Some positive gains were found for II/USP schools in relation to comparison schools at 
various times during II/USP implementation (the planning year for Cohort 2, and 
implementation years for Cohort 1). 

• Any positive gains during II/USP were lost in the years after II/USP implementation. 



Math scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and CAT/6 
standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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Analysis of the Impact of Program Participation, by Subpopulation 

We will now shift the discussion from analyzing the aggregate effects of II/USP on student 
achievement to considering the effect of II/USP on certain suhpopulations of students within 
II/USP schools. As specified in Research Question 1, the three groups of students that will he 
targeted in this section are: 

• English language learners (ELs) 

• Pupils with exceptional needs (in special education) 

• Pupils that qualify for free or reduced price meals and are enrolled in schools that receive 
funds under Title I, Section A of the Improving America’s Schools Act (lASA) of 1994. 

We look at the performance of these suhpopulations from two perspectives. Eirst, we will 
look at whether there are changes over time in the achievement gap between each of these 
suhpopulations of students as compared to all other students in II/USP and non-II/USP 
schools. Then we will determine whether changes in the achievement gaps differ between 
schools receiving II/USP support and the comparison schools. These two perspectives will 
allow us to better understand II/USP participation in relation to the achievement gap between 
each of these subpopulations of students as opposed to all other students. 

The following sections highlight the overall achievement trends for each subgroup in II/USP 
and non-II/USP schools as measured by the performance of students on the SAT-9 and 
CAT/6 over time. The results of the analysis are presented in two ways. Eirst, the average 
relative gains over time for the subpopulation as opposed to other students in both II/USP and 
comparison schools are presented in a graph. Similar to the last section, it is important to 
keep in mind that these graphs display the changes in the gap between the different 
subpopulations and the state average (i.e., including all students) in each year before, during, 
and after II/USP. Eor brevity, we only include graphs for Cohort 1 elementary schools, which 
have the longest trajectory that includes two years of post-II/USP data. In addition to the 
graphs, we present a summary table of changes in the achievement gap between the 
subpopulations and all other students (i.e., all students not in the respective subgroup) by 
school type and cohort. These data are derived from the parameter estimates and significance 
levels, which can be found in Appendix A-9. 

English Learners 

This first section analyzes the academic achievement of English learners (EEs) relative to 
non-EEs (English-only students, or EOs) in II/USP and comparison schools. Note that, in 
order to avoid confounding results, this analysis does not include former English learners 
who have since been reclassified as fluent. 

Exhibit 3.16 presents the achievement trends on the standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 reading 
scores of EEs and non-EEs in Cohort 1 elementary II/USP and comparison schools. The 
upward trend from 1997-98 to 2003-04 indicates that all groups of students in II/USP and 
comparison schools are getting closer to the statewide average. It also appears that the gap 
between EEs and non-EEs has narrowed slightly over the years as a result of EEs improving 
their performance faster than non-EEs. In reviewing these changes in achievement gaps 
between EOs and EEs, it is important to keep in mind the substantial increase in EE 
participation in the large scale assessments over time. The number of EEs tested in statewide 
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assessments has increased from about 72 percent in 1997-98 to 97 percent in 2003-04. In 
contrast, EO participation rates have been virtually constant over time, with a participation 
rate of 96 percent in 1997-98 and 95 percent in 2003-04 (Parrish et ah, 2005). 

Another noticeable trend is the sharp reduction in the gap that occurred in 2002-03 for EE s. 
This change corresponds with the year that California changed its statewide assessment from 
the SAT-9 to the CAT/6. The CAT/6 differs from the SAT-9 in terms of format, content 
emphasis, difficulty level, and number of items. It is possible that these differences benefited 
EEs more than EOs, which would explain the sharp improvement in their performance in the 
year that the test changed. Parrish et al. (2005) analyzed the performance of EEs and EOs 
using the CST test results to see if the same sharp reduction in the gap was observable when 
using an alternative assessment measure. They found that CST performance shows a small 
gap decrease from 2002 to 2003 (from 0.90 standard deviations in 2002 to 0.84 in 2003). 
Given this, they argue that it seems likely that at least some of the gap decrease observed in 
conjunction with the introduction of the CAT/6 is an artifact of the change in test. 

Exhibit 3.16: Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores)^^ for ELs and EOs in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison Elementary 
Schools 




O EOs ki Non-IUSP O EOsInllUSP 

o ELs In Non-IUSP o ELsbillUSP 



Reading scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and 
CAT/6 standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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Since it is difficult to visually ascertain whether the difference between II/USP and 
comparison schools is statistically significant, the following Exhibit 3.17 summarizes the 
achievement gains measured by the reading standardized scores made by ELs. This exhibit 
also illustrates whether the gap between EEs and EOs in II/USP and comparison schools has 
increased or decreased over the course of the program participation for each cohort. A 
positive sign indicates a decrease in the gap. It also shows if the decrease or increase in the 
gap between EEs and EOs in II/USP schools was statistically significantly higher or lower 
than in comparison schools. A positive sign indicates that II/USP schools closed the gap at a 
higher rate than comparison schools. Eor effect sizes see Appendix A-7. 

EEs have made statistically significant gains since 1999 compared to EOs in II/USP and 
comparison schools across almost all cohorts and school types. Eor example, the gap has 
closed across all cohorts and school types for II/USP schools. However, the effect size of the 
gap closure in elementary schools is considered very small (lower than 0. 1 standard 
deviations), and only somewhat larger for middle and high schools with effect sizes ranging 
from 0.1 to 0.15 standard deviations.^'* 

Evidence of an II/USP effect varies according to school type. No II/USP effect is observed in 
elementary schools; with an inconsistent pattern regarding II/USP participation seen in 
middle schools. Eor high schools, however, a significant positive II/USP effect is observed 
for EEs. This seems worthy of note given the consistency of this pattern across all three 
cohorts. 



The math scores for ELs in elementary schools follow a pattern similar to that of the reading scores; 
however, middle and high school results differ depending on whether one uses math or reading scores. 
We have chosen to focus on the reading scores since they are a more relevant estimate of the academic 
progress of ELs. 

The effect size is measured in standard deviations: .25 standard deviations or lower indicates a small 
effect size, between .25 and .40 is a medium effect size, and .40 standard deviations or above is a large 
effect size. The literature considers medium or large effect sizes “educationally significant,” indicating 
that meaningful numbers of students are affected (see Cohen, 1969, p. 278-279). 
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Exhibit 3.17: Change in Achievement Gap between ELs and EOs, by Cohort 
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This row indicates whether the gap between EL students and EO students has increased or decreased over the course of program participation for each cohort. 
A positive sign indicates a statistically significant reduction in the gap and a negative sign indicates a statistically significant increase in the gap. No clear 
effect means that there is no statistically significant change in the gap. 

This row indicates if the decrease in the gap between ELs and EOs in II/USP schools was statistically significantly higher or lower than in comparison schools. 
A positive sign indicates that II/USP closed the gap at a higher rate than comparison schools. 
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Special Education Students 

We define students with speeial needs as those receiving special education services. This 
group of students makes up approximately 9.59 percent of the students in California. This 
makes them a far smaller suhpopulation than ELs.^’ The results for these students are far less 
positive than those for English learners presented above. There are many confounding factors 
affecting the population of special education students that hinder the measurement of an 
II/USP effect. One of these factors is the huge increase in participation in large scale 
assessments that has affected special education students. 

The No Child Eeft Behind Act of 2001 (NCEB) mandates that 95 percent of special education 
students participate in a state’s annual assessment of achievement in order to increase school 
accountahility. Since 1997-98, the participation rate of special education students has more 
than doubled, from 41.6 percent in 1997-98 to 88 percent in 2003-04. As it is likely that 
students with the most severe disabilities were those previously excluded from testing, we 
would expect the academic performance of the former excluded special education students to 
be lower than for previously non-excluded special education students (Harr, Perez, 
McEaughlin & Blankenship, 2005).^* In light of this very large increase in participation, it is 
not surprising to also observe a reduction in the performance of special education students as 
a subgroup and therefore a substantial increase in the gap between special education and all 
other students as shown in Exhibit 3.18 for the period 2001-02 to 2003-04. 



The counts of special education students ages 6 through 21 are from the Annual Reports to Congress on 
the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). Total public enrollment is 
from the NCES Common Core of Data, 2001-02. 

The authors estimated the achievement performance of the former excluded special education students 
using NAEP scores. They demonstrated that the estimated achievement of the excluded special education 
students is lower than the average achievement of non-excluded special education students. 
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Exhibit 3.18: Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores)^^ for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP 
and Comparison Elementary Schools 




O Non-SpMiBl Education ki Non-IIUSP O Non-Spodal Education ki IIUSP 
o gpaclal Edueaoow in Non-iusp o apactal Education m iiusp 



The summary of achievement trends shown in Exhibit 3.19 helow further substantiates these 
results. For brevity, we only display the achievement trends for the reading standardized test 
scores; the math results are very similar to the reading results and can be found in Appendix 
A-9. The full set of effect sizes can be found in Appendix A-7. In both comparison and 
lEUSP schools, the general tendency is an increase in the gap between special education and 
non-special education students (i.e., therefore the negative sign in the exhibit). 

The overall ll/USP effect on the achievement trends of special education students is varied. 
Elementary and middle schools follow a similar pattern: a positive significant effect for 
Cohort 1, no effect for Cohort 2, and a significant negative effect for Cohort 3. There is no 
ll/USP effect for Cohort 1 and 3 high schools, and a negative effect for Cohort 2 high 
schools. It is important to point out the positive lEUSP effect that is observable for Cohort 1 
elementary schools. This is due to the fact that the gap increase in comparison schools is 
larger than the one in ll/USP schools. These results are sufficiently mixed to result in no clear 
evidence of lEUSP being beneficial to the overall academic trajectory of special education 
students. 



Reading scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and 
CAT/6 standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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Exhibit 3.19: Change in Achievement Gap between Special Education Students and Students Receiving Regular Education, by 
Cohort 
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This row indicates whether the gap between special education students and students receiving regular education has increased or decreased over the course of 
program participation for each cohort. A positive sign indicates a statistically significant reduction in the gap and a negative sign indicates a statistically 
significant increase in the gap. No clear effect means that there is no statistically significant change in the gap. 

This row indicates if the change in the gap between special education students and students receiving regular education in II/USP schools was statistically 
significantly higher or lower than in comparison schools. A positive sign indicates that the II/USP schools’ gap increased at a lower rate than comparison 
schools. 
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Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch 

Students receiving free or reduced price lunch make up about 50 percent of all students in 
California, and comprise nearly 80 percent of students in the II/USP and comparison schools. 
In this section we analyze the academic performance of students receiving assistance from the 
Free or Reduced Price Lunch Program (FRLP) participating in the II/USP, as compared to the 
academic achievement of II/USP participants not receiving free or reduced price lunch. The 
achievement trends in the standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 reading scores for students in 
Cohort 1 elementary schools are displayed in Exhibit 3.20. The gap between all of the 
students in these schools in relation to the state is decreasing. However, while the largest 
increase relative to state average performance for students not receiving free or reduced price 
lunch occurred in 1998 and 1999, the largest increase for students receiving free or reduced 
price lunch occurred in 2002. This is after the II/USP program ended for most schools in this 
cohort. As a result, the gap between the two groups is largest in the IFUSP years. 

Exhibit 3.20: Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale 
Scores)^^ for Students Eligible for Free or Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 1 II/USP and Comparison Schools Elementary 




O Non-Fra* Linch In Non-IIUSP O Noh-Rm Lwch In IIUSP 
a Ftm Lunch In Non-IIUSP O Fra* Lunch In IIUSP 



Exhibit 3.21 summarizes the achievement trends for these two categories of students, and 
estimates an II/USP effect by cohort and school type. Once again, we see that the gap 
between PREP students appears to increase from 1998 to 2000, but then decreases from 2000 



Reading scores are constructed with standardized SAT-9 scale scores from 1998 through 2002, and 
CAT/6 standardized scale scores from 2002 to 2004. 
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until 2004. The II/USP effect is varied across cohort and school type. A positive II/USP effect 
is observed for Cohort 2 elementary and middle schools, as well as Cohort 1 and 3 high 
schools. However, a negative II/USP effect is seen in Cohort 1 elementary schools. 

These results indicate possible benefit from being in an II/USP school for students eligible for 
free and reduced price lunch in that the gap between their performance and non-FRLP 
students is decreasing at a somewhat faster rate than observed in the comparison sites. 
However, the implications of this finding are hard to interpret in that we see little 
enhancement in overall school performance as a result of II/USP participation and given that 
80 percent of the students in these treatment as well as comparison schools receive FRLP. 
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Exhibit 3.21 : Change in Achievement Gap between Students Eligible for Free or Reduced Lunch Price (FRLP) and non-FRLP, by 
Cohort 
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This row indicates whether the gap between FRLP students and non-FRLP students has increased or decreased over the course of program participation for 
each cohort. A positive sign indicates a statistically significant reduction in the gap and a negative sign indicates a statistically significant increase in the gap. 
No clear effect means that there is no statistically significant change in the gap. 

This row indicates if the decrease in the gap between FRLP students and non-FRLP students in II/USP schools was statistically significantly higher or lower 
than in comparison schools. A positive sign indicates that II/USP closed the gap at a higher rate than comparison schools. 
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Analysis of the CDE Growth Target Requirements 

The previous sections analyzed academic achievement in II/USP and non-II/USP schools 
using several continuous measures of performance: school-level API, and student-level SAT- 
9, CAT/6, and CST scores. This section analyzes the question of academic improvement from 
a different perspective. Here we analyze the number of years it takes low-performing schools 
to achieve the growth target considered significant/satisfactory hy the CDE. This growth rate 
is measured hy the time it took to meet the schoolwide and comparahle improvement growth 
targets. In other words, for those schools that during their planning year did not meet their 
schoolwide and/or comparahle improvement growth target, how many years later did they 
satisfy these conditions? How many of these schools did not meet these targets in any year of 
our analysis? Is it possible to observe important differences between II/USP and non-II/USP 
schools? 

Exhibit 3.22 presents the number of II/USP schools that did not meet their schoolwide and/or 
comparable improvement growth targets. The table shows that 67 II/USP elementary 
schools did not meet their growth targets during their planning year. Of these, 38 (57 percent) 
reached their targets in their first implementation year. Of the remaining schools, 10 (15 
percent) and 12(18 percent) satisfied their growth requirements for the first time two or three 
years after the planning year. This means that seven II/USP schools were not able to grow at 
the required rate in any year of this analysis. This represents 10.5 percent of the Cohort 1 
elementary schools. These percentages are 5.6 for Cohort 2 and 11.5 percent for Cohort 3.^® 

Middle schools present a similar picture to elementary schools. But as we move to high 
schools, the percentage of II/USP and comparison schools meeting their required schoolwide 
and comparable improvement growth targets in any year after the planning year drops 
significantly. Eor instance, for Cohort 1 II/USP high schools, 37 percent did not meet their 
required growth rates, while for Cohort 2 and 3 this percent is equal to 28 and 24 percent, 
respectively. These results tend to suggest that improving academic achievement in low- 
performing high schools is harder than in elementary and middle schools. 



Appendix A- 10 separates these schools in two groups. The first group is made up of schools that even 
though did not meet their growth targets, experienced a positive growth of at least one point in their 
API (labeled in yellow). The second group is made up of schools that grew less than one API point, or 
experienced a negative growth rate (labeled in red). 

It is important to keep in mind that we are able to observe only two years of achievement results for 
policy implementation in Cohort 3. This may explain the higher percentage of schools that never 
reached the required growth rate after their implementation year. 
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Exhibit 3.22: Number and Percentage of ll/USP Schools that Did Not Meet their 
Schoolwide and/or Comparable Improvement Growth Targets 



School Type 
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ll/USP or 
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Meet their Growth 
Targets During the 
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34 


37.8% 




Cohort 2 


ll/USP 


50 


14 


28.0% 






non-ll/USP 
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23 


19.8% 


High 


Cohort 3 


ll/USP 


55 


13 


23.6% 






non-ll/USP 


108 


27 


25.0% 



Another important aspect of this analysis is that not all schools that satisfied their growth 
requirements during their planning year met their targets later on. In other words, there is not 
only school mohility from helow- to ahove-target status (i.e., from not satisfying to satisfying 
growth targets), hut also from above- to helow-target status. Exhibit 3.23 shows that out of 
the 216 Cohort 1 II/USP elementary schools that met their targets during their planning year, 
only 41.2 percent (or 89 schools) also met them one year later (i.e., during their first 
implementation year). For Cohort 2 and 3 II/USP elementary schools this percentage is 
relatively similar, equal to 51.4 and 49.7 percent, respectively. But as we move to middle and 
high schools, this success rate drops significantly. The percent of schools that still satisfied 
their growth target one year after their planning year is, on average, equal to 33.7 and 20.4 
percent for middle and high schools, respectively.^^ This empirical finding highlights that in 
middle, and especially in high schools, it is not only difficult to achieve the required growth 
targets, but when met, it is hard to sustain those levels of growth. 



These percentages are weighted averages of the percentages that appear in exhibit 3.23. 
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Exhibit 3.23: Number and Percentage of ll/USP Schools that Met their Schoolwide and 
Comparable Improvement Growth Targets During the Planning and First 
Implementation Year 



School Type 
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Cohort "A" 


Schools that Also Met 
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One Year After the 
Planning Year 


Percent of Schools of "A" 
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Targets One Year After 
the Planning Year 
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Elementary 
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51 .4% 
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49.7% 
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16 
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12.5% 




Cohort 3 


17 


5 


27.4% 



When we apply this type of analysis in comparing II/USP and non-II/USP schools, no clear 
and consistent differences are ohservahle. A higher percent of II/USP than comparison 
schools that were not able to meet their growth targets during their planning year, were able 
to meet them later on in the case of elementary school Cohorts 2 and 3, middle school 
Cohorts 1 and 3, and high school Cohorts 1 and 3. In the other cases comparison schools were 
more successful. A similarly mixed set of results is observable for II/USP and non-II/USP 
schools that were able to meet their growth targets during their planning year, but not later 
on. 
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District Infiuences on Schooi Performance 

School districts are also an important potential vehicle for school reform, acting as an 
intermediary between state-level policy design and school-level policy implementation. The 
implementation of II/USP in low-performing schools in California is clearly not the only 
factor affecting observed differences in test score trajectories of II/USP and non-II/USP 
schools. II/USP schools may be more concentrated in school districts that are more successful 
in increasing student performance in low-performing schools. Or, the lack of substantial 
changes in improvement between II/USP and comparison schools may be more affected by 
factors common to both than the program per se. One important factor potentially affecting 
school performance is the stance of the district, especially in regard to its lowest performing 
schools. Because of this, it is important to better understand the role of the district in school 
reform and to attempt to disentangle test score trajectories specific to II/USP schools from 
general district trends. 

The present section analyzes two important questions associated with school districts. The 
first is whether II/USP and non-II/USP schools show different test score trajectories within 
school districts. This type of analysis assists in attempting to assess a possible II/USP effect 
by holding a broad range of district factors constant. The second question for this section is 
whether there are test score trajectory differences across districts in regard to their II/USP and 
non-II/USP schools. This second type of analysis focuses on the districts’ role in improving 
student achievement in low-performing schools in general. In response to the first question, 
we found no significant differences between II/USP and non-II/USP schools within districts. 
At the same time, some districts appear to be doing a better job than others of increasing 
student performance across their low performing schools. 

Within-District Differences 

In order to explore the first question — whether it is possible to observe significant differences 
in test score trajectories of II/USP and non-II/USP schools within districts — we expanded our 
HUM models to include variables designating selected individual districts. For this analysis, 
we chose four districts with relatively large numbers of II/USP and comparison schools. The 
full results of these analyses appear in Appendix A-1 1. In line with our 2003 PS A A 
Evaluation Report, we found that II/USP schools tend to perform fairly similarly to non- 
II/USP schools within individual districts. As an example. Exhibit 3.24 presents the test score 
trajectories of II/USP and non-II/USP schools in a given district. No significant differences 
are observable. 
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Exhibit 3.24: Average API Scores for Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison Elementary 
Schools in District X 




O Non-ll/USP In District X O ll/USP In District X 



Across-District Differences 

We now examine whether academic achievement improves for low-performing schools in 
general in some districts more than in others. Appendix A-1 1 presents the results of an HLM 
regression in which we have grouped II/USP and comparison elementary schools together in 
the nine largest school districts in terms of student enrollment in California. As can he 
observed, we have specified this model using a continuous time variable instead of 
dichotomous year indicators, in order to obtain an estimation of the average yearly API 
increase of low performing schools in different districts. This average serves as a good 
indicator of the school districts’ overall success in improving student achievement in these 
low performing schools across the past six years. 

The results suggest that student achievement grows at statistically significantly different rates 
in low performing schools across districts, even after controlling for important school-level 
student characteristics like free or reduced price lunch, ethnicity, parental education, and 
English language proficiency. 

Exhibit 3.25 shows, as an example, the test score trajectories of treatment and control 
elementary schools in four school districts in California. As can be observed, academic 
achievement improves at significantly different rates across these districts. Eor instance, in 
school district 3, the low-performing schools’ API increased, on average, by 43 points a year, 
while low performing schools in district 2 (the one that shows the smallest improvement over 
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time on this graph) increased academic achievement, on average, hy 9.6 points a year. Again, 
this is after controlling for important ohservahle school-level differences that tend to he 
correlated with academic achievement. 

Exhibit 3.25: Average Test Score Trajectories of Elementary ll/USP and Comparison 
Schools in Four School Districts in California^^ 




Summary of Findings 

The findings from this chapter can be summarized as follows: 

• Rising performance is observed among the state’s low performing schools, including both 
II/USP and comparison schools, during the period of II/USP implementation. This 
increase suggests a possible overall effect from the state/federal accountability 
movement. 

• There is still some indication of a planning year “bump” as reported in the 2003 PSAA 
Evaluation Report, but the evidence for this effect is weaker. Cohort 3 schools do not 
show this difference, and in Cohort 1 the effect is not significant for all measures. 



38 



This graph shows straight lines because it estimates an average yearly contribution of each school district 
to their low performing school’s API. A graph of all 9 districts is shown in Appendix A-1 1. 
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• Some modest positive II/USP effects are also found in the implementation years, 
however, they are not consistent across cohorts or grade levels. While statistically 
significant, all these effects are very small and most education research would not 
consider them educationally significant. 

• Any gains that are made hy II/USP schools in relation to comparison schools dissipate 
when II/USP comes to an end. One possible reason for this is that schools may have 
implemented certain strategies during II/USP that they were unahle to sustain when 
funding ended. We explore this possibility in greater depth in Chapter 4. Another 
possible reason is that some comparison schools may have entered other programs such 
as Program Improvement during these years. Participation in these programs may have 
enhanced performance of the comparison group in relation to the II/USP schools. 

• These analyses control for HPSGP participation for Cohort 3. For II/USP schools in 
Cohort 3 also participating in FIPSGP, outcome measures generally show a statistically 
significant positive effect. 

• ELs have made statistically significant gains since 1999 compared to EOs in II/USP and 
comparison schools across almost all cohorts and school types. However, evidence of an 
II/USP effect for English learners varies according to school type. No II/USP effect is 
observed in elementary schools; with an inconsistent pattern regarding II/USP 
participation seen in middle schools. Eor high schools, a significant positive II/USP effect 
is observed for EEs. This seems worthy of note given the consistency of this pattern 
across all three cohorts. 

• In both comparison and II/USP schools, our data indicated that the gap between special 
education students and non-special education students has increased. Due to substantially 
increased test participation rates for special education students over this time period, this 
general trend is not surprising. No consistent II/USP effect is observed for students in 
special education. 

• The achievement gap between students eligible for free and reduced price lunch (PREP) 
and all other students in II/USP and comparison schools appears to increase from 1998 to 
2000, but then decreases from 2000 until 2004. The II/USP effect for PREP students is 
varied across cohort and school type. However, given the positive II/USP effect observed 
for Cohort 2 elementary and middle schools, as well as Cohort 1 and 3 high schools, there 
is slight evidence of a positive II/USP effect for them. Given the high percentage of 
PREP students in all of these schools, it is difficult to interpret the significance of any 
possible direct II/USP benefit for this population. 

• Results of the analysis of the CDE growth targets tend to suggest that improving 
academic achievement in low-performing middle and high schools is harder than in 
elementary schools. This finding seems to indicate that in middle, and especially in high 
schools, it is not only difficult to achieve the required growth targets, but also especially 
hard to sustain those levels of growth. 

• When the district influence on school performance was examined, we find that II/USP 
schools tend to perform fairly similarly to non-II/USP schools within individual districts. 
However, student achievement grows at statistically significantly different rates in low 
performing schools across districts, even after controlling for important student 
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characteristics. This suggests substantial potential for districts to affect the performance 
of low performing schools. 
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Chapter 4 - Factors Contributing to and Hindering 
Growth in ii/USP Schoois 



Overview 

In Chapter 3 we discussed the overall impact of II/USP on participating schools hy examining 
trends in student outcomes among II/USP and similar non-II/USP schools. As we discussed, 
when comparing overall achievement patterns, little evidence of a substantial impact from 
II/USP participation was found. However, these analyses only allowed us to look at impact in 
the aggregate. From the first evaluation of II/USP, it appeared that II/USP was having an 
impact on some schools. We found substantial variation in the outcomes among II/USP 
schools, with some experiencing considerable and consistent growth in student achievement, 
and others experiencing little or negative growth. Thus, for this continuation study, we 
identified a subset of II/USP schools that had made considerable growth during and after 
II/USP participation (II/USP “growth” schools) in an attempt to learn from them. Identifying 
these schools, and interviewing a key administrator and one teacher at each school, allowed 
us to explore in greater depth specific factors that contributed to their improvement. In 
addition, by including two other subsets of schools — a subset of II/USP schools that made 
minimal growth in student outcomes, and a subset of schools that made high growth, but did 
not participate in II/USP, we were able to compare the challenges and activities among 
schools realizing varying levels of growth through II/USP, and to explore factors that 
contributed to improvement in the absence of II/USP. 

In the first section of this chapter, we discuss the factors identified by principals and teachers 
as contributors to their growth and progress. In the following sections, we discuss what was 
reported to us regarding challenges that the schools faced in their improvement efforts, the 
district’s role in supporting low-performing schools, and II/USP’ s contributions to growth in 
student achievement. In addition, we discuss one important factor described as substantially 
influencing the work of low-performing schools in California — the implementation of the No 
Child Left Behind Act (NCLB). When possible, we compare findings from the growth 
schools to schools that did not make substantial growth. In addition, when relevant, we draw 
comparisons between teachers’ and principals’ responses. We reserve detailed discussion of 
the state-monitored schools for Chapter 5. 

Summary of Findings 

From our telephone interviews, we found that the most essential factors for schoolwide 
growth in student achievement were reported to be a coherent instructional program tied to 
the standards, leadership, professional development (including instructional coaches and 
teacher collaboration), and systematic assessment and data-based decision-making. II/USP 
was reported to have a variable impact on the growth of participating schools. In cases where 
II/USP reportedly did have an impact, respondents reported that II/USP provided vision and 
focus, needed funds, and a sense of urgency and accountability. Factors that affected the 
impact of II/USP, however, included the level of buy-in of school staff to change; the clarity. 
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specificity, and relevance of strategies implemented; the level of focus in implementing the 
Action Plan; and the leadership’s ability to create an urgent and focused climate for change. 

In addition, late distribution of funds, a low level of guidance provided for fund use, limited 
communication between schools, and a lack of follow-up support and monitoring were 
reported as hindering the successful improvement of schools within II/USP. Finally, we 
found that the implementation of NCLB has begun to draw attention away from the state 
accountability program, as schools and districts try to balance the competing goals and 
demands of the two systems. 

Assessment of Success in Improving Student Achievement 

As explained in Chapter 2, the primary criteria used to choose schools for our sample were 
based on the CDE’ s measure of growth within the state accountability system — the meeting, 
or not meeting, of API growth targets. In addition, we used absolute API growth as a 
secondary criterion. By and large, the “growth” schools identified for our sample agreed that 
they had made considerable progress in improving student outcomes. Of the 20 principals of 
growth schools (both II/USP and non-II/USP), only one principal and one teacher (both from 
the same school) were skeptical about their level of success. This principal and teacher (of an 
urban II/USP high school) felt they had made progress in some areas, but still had a long way 
to go. This school seemed to be aware of the progress they made, while also wanting to 
sustain the sense of urgency that seems important to continued improvement. 

For those that agreed they were successful in improving student achievement, several 
mentioned other ways in which they have grown beyond test scores. One principal from an 
urban II/USP elementary school put it this way: 

I think it’s been a huge turnaround for the most part. The staff morale is completely 
different; the parents’ perception of the school is different. And all the assessment data 
we look at, we see there is a big improvement. 'We share that information with the parents 
and staff on an ongoing basis, so the more successful we become. ..we continue to work 
on it fmore], and we see more growth. It snowballs that way. 

Other measures of success noted by respondents included a positive climate, a greater sense 
of engagement and commitment by teachers, and a common vision among teachers. 

When respondents at state-monitored schools or at schools that made low levels of growth 
were asked if they were making progress in improving student outcomes, responses varied, 
though most thought they had made some progress. Among the principals at the four schools 
that were not participating in the SAIT process, two believed they had made progress. One 
had started focusing on completing monthly assessments and targeting the lowest-performing 
students, and expected to see results reflected in test scores this year. Another principal at a 
Cohort 3 elementary school felt they had made progress, but because of extreme changes in 
student population, the progress they made had not been reflected in test scores. 

Top Factors and Strategies Identified as Criticai for Growth 

In this section we discuss the most common factors and strategies for growth outlined by 
school staff at growth schools (both II/USP and non-II/USP), and the ways in which they 
addressed challenges during their improvement efforts. We draw on data from schools that 
made minimal growth when appropriate to highlight differences between the two groups. 
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During the interview, we asked each principal and teacher to identify the top three factors that 
contributed to their school’s growth. In addition, we asked them to identify the one factor that 
was most critical. We should note that many respondents emphasized that there were not just 
a few factors that contrihuted to growth, and that many factors were interrelated. In the words 
of one principal at an II/USP elementary school, “It’s a comhination of things, there is no one 
thing you can do for school improvement. It’s a total change effort.” In addition, upon further 
discussion of a specific factor, respondents would often mention several other related factors 
that were closely tied to the one they identified. Nevertheless, we used the ranking strategies 
descrihed above in an attempt to get them to be as specific as possible. 

We summarize the responses for growth schools below. Responses were coded using 
categories and subcategories developed based on our conceptual framework for the study. 
Exhibit 4. 1 includes responses from both principals and teachers in terms of all three factors 
provided and the most important factor. 



Exhibit 4.1 : “Growth” Schooi Staff Responses to the Question: “What factors 
contributed to your schooi’s growth?” by detaiied Factors for Growth 





Ranking 
Domain as #1 


Ranking 
Domain as 
One of Top 3 


Detailed Factors for Growth 


N 


% 


N 


% 


School and Staff Capacity 

A. Leadership 


5 


14% 


9 


9% 


B. Instructional coaches/support 


4 


11% 


5 


5% 


C. Professional development 


4 


11% 


8 


8% 


D. Professional community/teacher collaboration 


4 


11% 


16 


15% 


E. School culture/climate 


2 


5% 


11 


11% 


F. Experience, qualifications and characteristics of instructional staff 


1 


3% 


6 


6% 


G. Resources: funding, etc. 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Curriculum/Instruction 










H. Coherent curriculum/curriculum & instruction tied to standards* 


7 


19% 


18 


17% 


I. Vision and common goals for instruction 


2 


5% 


4 


4% 


J. Additional instructional time for students 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


K. Whole school reform model 


1 


3% 


3 


3% 


Systematic Assessment and Data-Based Decislon-making 

L. Use of data and monitoring of student learning 


6 


16% 


12 


12% 


M. Attention to student outcomes 


0 


0% 


5 


5% 


District 










N. District support 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


Other 










0. Parent involvement 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


P. Other 


1 


3% 


4 


4% 


Q. No response 


1 




10 




Total 


38 


100 


114 


100 



Note: Percentages were calculated from number of actual responses. 

*These were originally coded as two separate subcategories (curriculum and instruction tied to standards, and 
coherent curriculum/instruction), but due to a high level of overlap between these two categories, we have grouped 
them together for analysis purposes. 
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As can be seen above, the major categories with the largest percentages of responses included 
school and staff capacity, curriculum and instruction, and systematic assessment/data-based 
decision-making. We discuss each of these major categories in the upcoming sections. Within 
curriculum/instruction we focus on two subcategories that we group together as “coherence 
of instructional program.” These include “Coherent curriculum/Curriculum & instruction tied 
to standards” and “Vision and common goals for instruction.” 

A note of caution when interpreting these data is that factors may have been mentioned by a 
respondent in the interview, but not included in their list of top three factors. For example, in 
cases where the respondent focused on the use of data to inform instruction as a top factor, 
they may have also discussed how critical teacher collaboration around these data were. Thus 
the respondent’s assessment that professional community is important would not be reflected 
as a specific factor for growth. 

Appendix B-3 shows responses broken down by respondent type (administrators and 
teachers) for growth schools. In general, teachers’ and administrators’ responses were similar, 
though we note some differences in the following sections. One notable difference is the 
ranking of leadership. Teachers more often ranked leadership as one of the top three factors 
for growth (15 percent of responses) than principals (6 percent of responses). This may be 
due to principals’ reluctance to recognize themselves as a primary factor for their school’s 
improvement. 

In the discussion below, we will return to the data presented above and make further 
comparisons among groups of schools, as well as between teachers and principals where 
appropriate. In this chapter, we draw on data from interviews where the factor was discussed, 
not just where the factor was specified as one of the top three. 

Using our conceptual framework, we group the factors into three major categories below: 
coherence of instructional program, school and staff capacity, and use of data. These are the 
factors that interviewers reported as the most commonly cited overarching themes. The fact 
that their numbers above appear to be relatively low reflects the interrelated nature of many 
of the factors for effective change, and suggests that the exact paths to successful 
improvement vary somewhat by site. These factors also align well with those noted in our 
prior PSAA Evaluation (2003), and we provide context by referring to findings from that 
previous study. In some cases the factors were specifically tied to II/USP, and we discuss 
them in this context. However, we also provide a summary specific to the perceived influence 
of II/USP later in this chapter. 

School and Staff Capacity 

In the 2003 PSAA Evaluation, we found that school capacity was an important mediating 
factor in the development of curricular and instructional coherence, and therefore to growth 
in student outcomes. Capacity has also been cited frequently in research on instructional 
improvement. Cohen and Ball (1999) spoke of the complexities of school capacity, noting 
that capacity is “a function of the interaction among [teachers, students, and educational 
materials]” and not a component of merely one thing such as teachers’ skill or curriculum. In 
order to understand instructional capacity, it is important to view the organization and 
environment in which these factors exist. In this section we discuss various aspects of school 
and staff capacity that were discussed by respondents as factors for growth during II/USP 
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participation. Aspects of school and staff capacity were the most frequently listed factors for 
growth. Fifty-four percent' of respondents from growth schools reported an aspect of school 
or staff capacity as the most important factor; similarly, aspects of school or staff capacity 
made up 53 percent of the total factors listed among the top three for growth for all schools. 

We will first consider findings regarding school leadership — both the leadership of the 
principal and aspects of distributed leadership. We will then review forms and types of 
professional learning, including instructional coaching and teacher collaboration, that were 
considered to be important to the schools’ success in improving student achievement. 

Leadership 

Leadership has long been considered one of the most important contributors to effective 
schools.^ Effective leadership at the school site is critical to generating and directing school 
improvement efforts. In our interviews with staff at growth schools, leadership was one of the 
three most prominent factors reported for growth. As mentioned earlier, teachers more often 
reported leadership as a critical factor for growth than administrators. 

Principal Leadership 

First we consider the role principals played at schools that were successful in improving 
student outcomes. Principals and teachers typically described the role of effective principals 
as encompassing a variety of dimensions and qualities that contributed to other factors for 
growth that we discuss, such as instructional coherence and professional development, and to 
an overall climate that fostered improvement. Several themes emerged around these 
dimensions. First, respondents described effective leaders as creating an environment that is 
focused and sets high standards. Two principals and two teachers, for example, reported a 
focus on high standards and expectations for teachers and students, and on monitoring 
schoolwide progress. Others reported that the principal “enforced” the school goal or vision 
by being an example to staff and students, providing direction, and reinforcing common goals 
(e.g., school focus on improving vocabulary) whenever possible. 

Others discussed principals as creating positive learning environments that are supportive of 
teacher learning and leadership. For example, one principal reported focusing on creating an 
environment where “all stakeholders treat each other with respect and dignity.” Others 
mentioned ways that professional learning was fostered through staff development 
opportunities, grade-level or departmental meetings, and other opportunities for adult 
learning (e.g., coaching, observing other teachers). One teacher mentioned the value of 
seeking teacher input when planning these activities. Finally, some discussed encouraging 
teacher collaboration by creating time in the schedule for teachers to meet and work together. 

One final common theme that emerged around the principal’ s role was the difficult work of 
developing a staff that is highly qualified and buys in to the need for change and reform. 
Several principals mentioned that both removing recalcitrant teachers and recruiting and 
supporting effective, highly qualified teachers were challenging tasks within their domain. 

Several examples of strong leadership were found among our growth schools. Below we 
provide specific examples of some of the actions and strategies these leaders took at their 
schools. These examples draw on information provided by both principals and teachers. 



’ Some numbers may differ slightly from Table 4.1 due to rounding. 
^ See (Terry, 1996; Muijs, Harris, Chapman, Stoll, and Russ, 2004) 
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The principal at El Madrone Elementary^ came to the struggling school five 
years ago. The first thing she did after joining the school was to work on 
improving the school’s physical environment, for example by cleaning up the 
school and painting the walls. She bought more books and materials, and 
brought out the Action Plan created with the II/USP External Evaluator several 
years prior to her arrival. She worked with teachers to address the Action Plan, 
including focusing classroom instruction on standards-based lessons. She 
supported professional development to build capacity among the teachers and 
worked directly with teachers on a regular basis. She encouraged a culture of 
change at the school, and holds her staff accountable for student progress. The 
principal and staff work together, using student data to monitor results and 
progress, and to identify areas for further work. 

One principal at Churchill, an urban elementary school, started at her school 
just after the Action Plan had been written. She fostered a sense of leadership 
among her teachers, and made efforts to make the environment focused on 
change and professional learning. A 5 a doctoral student she infused the school 
with new ideas and research-based strategies she learned in graduate school. 

The teacher at this school described the principal as a “mover and shaker” and 
observed, “Without the principal, you can’t do all this. She came in; she knows 
we were there before her and will be there after she leaves. She ’s given a lot of 
the power and decision-making to us. Some teachers were more reluctant since it 
was new and different. Now they are in it, they are happy with it. She also 
brought in literature; she has access to [research] literature from [her] doctoral 
program. We made faces about it, but she said we are a community of learners, 
we need to do this to improve teaching. ” 

Five district respondents (of 14) also emphasized the importance of leadership as a top 
contributor to growth. As one respondent stated when discussing a growth school in his 
district, “[the principal] walks the talk” and provides the school with the “leadership, 
enthusiasm, and commitment to move the school ahead.” Two district respondents noted that 
simply having some stability in the school leadership was important to growth, as so many 
lower-performing schools experience issues of consistent administrator turnover. 

Distributed Leadership 

Though it is difficult for a school to substantially improve without a strong principal, having 
an effective principal at the school site is not all that is required for improvement. Elmore 
(2000) suggests that moving leadership from more general, management and operational 
notions of leadership to focus instead on “the guidance and direction of instructional 
improvemenf ’ requires the distribution of leadership among staff. Elmore suggests that as 
leadership becomes more distributed, the quality of leadership will evolve by enhancing the 
skills and knowledge of staff, creating a common culture of expectations, fostering 
productive relationships, and “holding individuals accountable for their contributions to the 
collective result.” 

Many of these qualities outlined by Elmore mirror those we heard regarding strong leadership 
at the school site. Recognizing the importance of distributed leadership, we asked 
respondents about the presence of other leaders at their school, and how distributed 
leadership (when present) contributed to their growth or improvement strategies. When asked 



^ For confidentiality concerns, all the school names listed are pseudonyms. 
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about the distribution of leadership at the school, 85 percent (17 of 20) of administrators at 
growth schools indicated there is some form of distributed leadership with staff beyond the 
principal and vice principal. Nine principals indicated that instructional coaches and other 
area specialists were considered part of the leadership team. Eight respondents noted that 
grade-level representatives or department chairs are important to the school leadership. Sixty- 
four percent of principals (9 of 14) from schools that did not make substantial growth and 
SAIT schools also indicated that they have some form of distributed leadership in the school. 

Several growth school principals stated that such distribution of leadership creates teacher 
buy-in to the improvement process because teachers have a voice in the direction and 
approach those efforts take. At an urban high school, a site leadership team has been created 
that is represented by every program and department. The principal encouraged teachers to 
take up organizing and planning the professional development at the school, which resulted in 
a writing task force this year. A teacher from this school reported that the distribution of 
leadership among all staff enhanced collaborative practice and the “positive nature of the 
school.” 

Professional Development, Professional Community, and Instructional 
Coaches 

Of the complex factors contributing to the individual and organizational aspects of 
instructional capacity, Cohen and Ball (1999) suggest that opportunities for professional and 
organizational learning are among the most crucial. We consider several forms of 
professional development here, ranging from workshops and trainings to the use of 
instructional coaches and teacher collaboration within grade levels or departments. 

High quality professional development opportunities were reported to result in greater 
confidence among teachers in the use of standards and curricular materials, the analysis of 
student work and data, and the planning and differentiating of instruction. Overall, 58 percent 
of respondents at growth schools and 54 percent of district respondents cited professional 
development, teacher collaboration, and/or the use of instructional coaches as one of the top 
three factors for growth. In fact, professional development was ranked as the second most 
important feature of capacity (see Table 4.1). Several principals cited some challenges with 
professional development as well: not enough time to implement what is learned, substitute 
time needed to release teachers, and cost. 

A variety of professional development opportunities (both in terms of form and content) were 
emphasized by responding principals as building teacher capacity or improving instruction at 
the growth schools. These included traditional forms of professional development such as 
weekly staff development meetings and trainings, and inservices provided by external 
providers such as consultants, district or county education office personnel, or through 
partnerships with local universities. In addition, respondents frequently noted the use of less 
traditional forms of professional development such as coaching, modeling of lessons, peer 
observations, collaboration with other teachers in the same department or grade level, and 
professional development coordinated or led by teachers. Professional development on using 
data and/or monitoring student instruction was the most common content area mentioned. 

Typically, respondents reported that combinations of professional development activities 
were present at schools. For example, at one urban elementary school, they implemented a 
comprehensive professional development program that integrated and addressed teacher 
learning in a variety of ways. This program included three primary strategies: the hiring of 
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two instructional coaches who provided modeling and feedback to teachers (both struggling 
teachers and teachers who could be teacher leaders), observing teachers at other schools to 
view other instructional strategies and incorporate them into their own classrooms, and 
developing professional development around two focuses: writers’ workshops and math 
problem solving. 

We now focus specifically on two less traditional forms of professional development — 
instructional coaching and teacher collaboration. 

Instructional Coaches and Facilitators 

Principals at 69 percent of schools"^ cited the use of literacy and math coaches and other 
instructional facilitators at their schools as important components of their improvement 
strategies. Coaches were reported to increase staff capacity by providing subject matter 
expertise and hands-on, individualized professional development. They were reported to 
assist teachers with modeling and observing classroom lessons, managing and interpreting 
student data, trainings, and other professional development. They also assisted with strategies 
to improve instruction and planning for students needing additional support. They were 
reported in several cases to be critical to implementing improvement plans. 

At one middle school, for example, where instructional coaching was described as one of the 
three most important factors for growth, both reading and math coaches were hired. They 
hope next year to have science and social studies coaches. The current coaches work with 
teachers in their classrooms by observing and modeling lessons, then following up with them 
to discuss what they did. The coaching work has happened on an almost daily basis for the 
last three years, and was reported to be so successful that the district decided to fund the 
position. 

Some schools hired coaches themselves, but in others the district provided coaches. District- 
level coaches often worked across schools, which potentially fostered increased coherence 
within the district. Some respondents reported that II/USP funds were used to hire coaches, 
though principals reported that this type of instructional support personnel was difficult to 
sustain when funds ended. 

Professional Community/ Teacher Collaboration 

A strong professional community with a high level of teacher collaboration enables teachers 
to learn from each other, share ideas and strategies, and review student outcome data to 
improve instruction. Respondents at several schools reported that II/USP and the state 
monitoring process provided funds for collaboration. 

Respondents reported a variety of forms of teacher collaboration. The frequency of 
collaboration reported ranged from two to three times per week, to monthly. Some reported 
that collaboration occurred during one-hour meetings, while others reported meeting up to 
several hours at a time. Collaboration meetings were held by grade level, class, or team 
structures. In general, however, respondents reported that regular and frequent opportunities 
to collaborate were important for developing a strong professional community, learning from 
each other, discussing data, and planning instruction. Collaboration among grade-level or 
departmental (in secondary schools) colleagues was most often reported as useful. 



Excluding SAIT schools 
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Teachers and principals reported the primary focus of teacher collahorative time as 
instruction-related and centered on a coherent set of goals. The activities included planning 
lessons together; reviewing and sharing teaching strategies; analyzing and reviewing data, 
such as performance based assessments; and identifying areas of concern in instruction and 
strategizing methods to address these areas. In addition, several teachers mentioned that 
teacher collahoration at their school was coupled with observations of their colleagues’ 
classrooms or work with coaches. These observations and coaching provided discussion 
topics for meetings focused on implementing instructional techniques. Below is an example 
of one growth school’s efforts to foster a strong professional community: 

La Fortuna Elementary, in a suburban, northern California district reported 
collaboration as key to their growth. Teachers met three times a week by grade 
level during common planning time. During this time teachers met with coaches 
and discussed their English language development program. They examined 
assessment scores from benchmark assessments, and planned lessons 
accordingly. In addition, the school had weekly staff development days in which 
staff examined and discussed instructional goals. Students moved back and forth 
between classrooms and different levels of instruction. Therefore, every six to 
eight weeks during staff development time they reviewed benchmark assessments, 
made adjustments to instruction, added interventions, and regrouped as 
necessary. A 5 the principal said, “this is collaboration all the way, ” since 
teachers shared students. 

Coherence of Instructional Program 

Instructional coherence, an outgrowth of greater coordination and alignment of goals, 
activities, and resources at schools, has long been found to be a key component of effective 
school organizations. In the previous study, we found a strong relationship in our case study 
schools between the presence of a coherent instructional program and improvements in 
student achievement outcomes — that is, schools with more coherent programs also 
demonstrated greater and more consistent gains in student test scores. Indeed, a central goal 
of the II/USP planning process was to develop greater instructional coherence in schools. 

In this follow-up study, 26 percent of responding teachers and administrators at growth 
schools cited a coherent instructional program as the most important factor contributing to 
their school’ s improvement. Here, we assess the contribution of coherence to growth by 
examining the factors listed by respondents along two interrelated dimensions of coherence: a 
common vision/focus for the school and coherence in curriculum and instruction. 

Coherence Through the Establishment of a School Vision or Focus 

An important component of instructional coherence is a schoolwide vision or set of common 
goals related to instruction (O’Day & Bitter, 2003). We define this vision or common focus 
as one that permeates the schools’ activities, guiding professional development and fostering 
teacher collaboration across a clear set of goals. A clear theme that emerged from our 
interviews was the importance of this vision or common focus to school’ s improvement 
efforts. Strategies reported to foster such a vision included creating a mission statement for 
the school, developing a set of schoolwide goals, or focusing on one subject area to improve 
student achievement. Principals described this as having a “unity of purpose,” “vision 
building,” and devising a meaningful and strategic focus. 
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Respondents that reported having a school vision or focus spoke of its practical applications 
and the importance of this vision/focus being actively implemented, as opposed to a plan that 
is developed, “put on a shelf,” and forgotten. Respondents at growth schools reported 
incorporating the vision/focus into school activities such as instructional planning, 
professional development, and data assessment, and descrihed it as ubiquitous throughout the 
school. For example, at one urban Cohort 3 elementary school, the teacher described the 
vision they formed around high student expectations and instruction tailored to the needs of 
their student population. The school “filtered everything through [their] vision,” including 
staff development and the articulation of instructional goals. This respondent noted the 
importance of having an “active” vision, not just a vision on paper. In other words, the vision 
was used to guide core activities in the school and evolved each year when the whole staff 
met to rethink the goals together. 

Other schools developed a common focus on a specific area such as English language arts 
(ELA), vocabulary, English proficiency, or writing. Seven growth schools cited having a 
schoolwide focus on one academic area. In contrast, no respondents from schools that made 
low levels of growth reported having such a schoolwide focus. Respondents emphasized that 
creating a schoolwide focus is not a trivial task. Below is the description of one school’ s 
development of a focus, the practical implications of this strategy, and the instructional 
coherence it brought to the school. 

A 5 part of the II/USP planning process, Mirafuentes Elementary developed a 
specific academic focus for the school. They began by reviewing and analyzing 
SAT-9 scores. The school then held discussions, where teachers were given the 
opportunity to select a goal area. The principal ensured that there was formal 
buy-in from all stakeholders, which took several months to accomplish. A cross- 
section of stakeholders (administrators, teachers, and parents) held meetings and 
discussed the goal area. The advisory and site council were also consulted. By 
consensus, the school created the goal of building students’ vocabulary. The 
school drew up a plan, activities, and benchmark measures that would result in 
raising vocabulary and student achievement. The principal was resolute in 
having the plan implemented. He took the plan “seriously” and kept it clear and 
simple to facilitate implementation. The school implemented activities aligned to 
the goal, developed assessments for vocabulary aligned to the standards, and 
added a block for teaching vocabulary apart from language arts. During monthly 
grade-level team meetings, teachers discussed vocabulary and related 
instructional strategies. Thus, at Mirafuentes Elementary the focus on building 
vocabulary permeated throughout the school, leading to an increased level of 
instructional coherence. 

In this case, the development of such a focus was attributed to the planning process in II/USP. 
Several other respondents that reported a schoolwide focus discussed the importance of 
II/USP to the development of this common focus. More information about this is discussed 
under the II/USP Influence and Strategies section of this chapter. 

Coherence Through Standards-Based Curricula and Instruction 

A second interrelated strategy reported for developing coherence was having a curriculum 
tied to the standards, or a common curriculum or instructional plan through the school. As we 
saw in the last study, having a common curriculum fostered consistency across classrooms in 
terms of what students were learning and how they were learning it. Through this 
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consistency, having schoolwide alignment of curriculum and instruction facilitated teacher 
collahoration. Three major strategies discussed hy respondents for developing coherence in 
curriculum or instruction are discussed helow: adopting a common curriculum, developing a 
pacing or master plan, and aligning instructional strategies across the school. 

Common Standards-Based Curriculum. Since California’s adoption of academic content 
standards in 1998, schools throughout the state have increased their focus on implementing a 
standards-hased curriculum. In 2002, the state transitioned to a standards-hased assessment 
system, creating more incentive for schools to align their instruction and curriculum to the 
standards. Ideally, aligning curriculum to the standards will foster curricular coherence hy 
fostering consistency across classrooms and grades, facilitating teacher collahoration around 
the standards, and aligning professional development. Sixteen percent of respondents from 
growth schools felt curriculum and instruction tied to standards was the most important factor 
for growth. Seventeen percent of respondents at schools that did not make substantial growth 
also felt it was the most important factor in the progress they had made. 

Adopting a common standards-hased curriculum across the school was a common method 
used to align instruction with the standards. In our interviews with growth schools, the 
curriculum most often mentioned was Open Court. Other curricular packages growth schools 
reported adopting were Houghton-Mifflin and Harcourt Brace.^ One principal noted that the 
district provided a reading coach and assessments to support the implementation of the 
curriculum. 

At several schools, II/USP was cited as contributing to the alignment of their curriculum to 
the standards. In a few cases the External Evaluator was reported as emphasizing the need for 
the school’s curriculum to align with the standards. The State Assistance and Intervention 
Teams that work with II/USP schools that have not made consistent and targeted progress 
also work on standards alignment. The principal at one SAIT elementary school, for example, 
reported that participation in II/USP clarified the importance of following the standards and 
learning methods to assess them. More information about the SAIT process will be discussed 
in Chapter 5. 

Pacing or Master Plan. A pacing or master plan is another technique schools reported 
utilizing to foster curricular coherence. Pacing plans enabled teachers to hold discussions 
about the curriculum, plan lessons together, and share strategies to improve student 
comprehension and learning. Respondents at six of the growth schools reported using a 
pacing or master plan; no respondents from schools that made low levels of API growth 
reported using this technique. Growth schools implemented such a plan in varying ways — for 
example, by focusing on spiraling for grade levels, having a district liaison work with 
teachers to create a pacing guide, or developing a curricular “map.” Below is a description of 
one large urban high school’s process for creating a curricular map for its core classes and the 
impact they had on curricular and instructional coherence at the school. 

The vice principal of Citrus Valley High School, in collaboration with a subset of 
teachers, developed curricular maps for the school’s English and math courses. 

They used the standards to lay out an entire course, including the topics to be 
taught and the schedule for teaching them. The vice principal reported that the 
curricular maps became templates for the courses by breaking down the 



^ Since several large urban districts have adopted Open Court districtwide, this breakdown may be a result of an 
overrepresentation of sampled schools in these districts. 
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standards and identifying areas to introduce supplemental materials. The 
curricular maps were reported to facilitate teacher collaboration, since teachers 
stayed on the same schedule and administered the same benchmark assessments 
regularly. Every two to three weeks teachers assessed their students using a 12- 
question test created by an outside publisher. Each teacher received an analyzed 
report of the assessment results by class. The vice principal and teachers would 
then meet to discuss the assessment results and the standards students were 
struggling with or learning. Teachers returned to the classrooms and made 
adjustments to their teaching and curriculum as needed. Eor Citrus Valley High 
School, the curricular maps not only created curricular and instructional 
coherence within courses, but they opened the doorway for teacher 
collaboration. 

One district representative and the associated schools discussed the key role the district 
played in the development of instructional alignment. In this case, a district liaison worked 
with schools across the district to align their curriculum to the state standards hy developing 
pacing guides and benchmark assessments. 

Alignment of Instruction. Although mentioned less often, alignment of pedagogical 
techniques across classrooms was another strategy schools used to create instructional 
coherence. Three growth schools reported fostering the use of specific teaching strategies 
through the school, such as explicit direct instruction, thinking maps, or critical thinking 
techniques. In these cases, respondents reported the importance of professional development 
and training on these techniques to help reinforce the instructional strategies among teachers. 

A schoolwide vision and curricular coherence are both important factors to improved school 
outcomes. As has been shown in the examples above, these factors rarely exist in a vacuum; 
rather, they are implemented in conjunction with other strategies that enhance schools’ 
improvement efforts and increase student learning. 

Systematic Assessment and Data-Based Decision-Making 

In recent years, California public schools have engaged in numerous federal, state, district, 
and school-mandated assessments to monitor student progress. Data from these tests can be 
invaluable to schools by assessing the needs of students and pointing to areas for 
improvement (Neumann, 1996; Kannapel and Clements, 2005). Study respondents at 25 
percent of schools® listed systematic monitoring and data-based decision-making as the most 
important factors for growth. We also asked respondents to rate on a scale of 1 to 10 the 
importance of using data for instructional planning to their growth, with a 10 meaning it was 
the most important factor in their growth. The mean rating by growth school respondents was 
an 8.5. Below we discuss assessment and data usage patterns among our sampled schools. 

Many respondents emphasized the use of frequent, curriculum-based and standards-aligned 
assessments that could provide ongoing measures of progress. These most often included 
assessments associated with Open Court and Houghton-Mifflin, which can be administered 
on a six-week or quarterly basis. In addition, some schools created their own assessments that 
aligned with state standards, or used district-developed benchmark assessments. State 
assessments, including standardized tests such as the CST, CAT/6, and CELDT, were 
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reported to be useful at the beginning of the year in planning instruction, but were not 
frequent enough to be used for data-based instructional decision-making. 

Nineteen respondents who discussed data usage each reported using data in more than one 
way. For example, one school used data to determine whether students were passing or 
failing, to identify the areas for improvement, and to form instructional strategies in ELA and 
mathematics. Teachers at another school used data to plan units of instruction, create specific 
strategies for needy students, and gauge student understanding. Foremost, teachers at these 
schools were reportedly involved with ongoing data reviews. In nearly 80 percent of growth 
schools, teachers reported discussing data regularly at grade-level meetings, in professional 
development sessions, and at other staff meetings. Teachers at 12 schools reported analyzing 
and interpreting data, while at nine schools they were said to receive data analysis or 
interpretation training, and collaborated with instructional coaches, peer coaches, resource 
specialists, principals, or assistant principals. To analyze data, teachers and administrators at 
several schools reported using data reports generated by district-provided software that 
consolidated standardized and benchmark test data. From their data, teachers were trained to 
identify the benchmarks and grade level standards that students failed to meet. For example, 
at one urban elementary school, teachers reviewed the district-produced assessment data for 
each student to identify and discuss every question that students responded to incorrectly. 
They analyzed the content of each question to find out what specific areas of instruction 
students missed, and sought to determine why students missed these questions. 

Respondents at growth schools reported using data to identify student needs and to guide 
instruction. Based on these needs, teachers collaborated in grade-level meetings or with 
administrators to adjust and differentiate instruction or plan specific instructional strategies, 
units, areas of focus within subjects, and interventions for students. Respondents discussed 
various forms of instructional supports and interventions that were implemented as a result of 
these analyses, including math and English clubs, after-school programs, and tutors for 
students who needed extra support. 

Teachers at many of these schools reported also meeting regularly to follow up on student 
progress after each periodic student assessment. They reported analyzing and interpreting 
data, modifying instruction, and implementing interventions based on individual and grade- 
level student needs, tying instruction to standards, reanalyzing data to determine student 
progress, and modifying instruction further. This cycle, enacted through teacher and school 
administrator collaboration, repeated throughout the academic year. 

A few differences emerged between the data use practices of growth schools and schools that 
made low levels of growth (including two schools that were also SAIT schools). The main 
difference between reports from these groups of schools was the extent of data use to inform 
instruction. Growth schools reported using data frequently and extensively to guide 
instruction, while the other schools, more often than not, reported using it to generally 
identify students not performing well. For example, respondents at two low-growth schools 
reported using data to identify needy students and unmet standards. At one of these schools, 
teachers used data during grade-level meetings to identify and target students on the cusp of 
grade level proficiency. Respondents at several schools did indicate using data to target and 
guide instruction, though no further specifics or examples were cited. Respondents from 
growth schools more elaborately discussed use of data to inform collaboration, needed 
instructional adjustments, realignment with standards, intervention strategies, reanalysis of 
student progress, and instructional modifications. 
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Challenges to Improvement Efforts and Strategies to Address Them 

In addition to discussing factors critical for school improvement, we also explored the 
harriers respondents faced in their improvement efforts. Principals and teachers discussed a 
wide range of harriers, hut the challenges mentioned fell into four primary categories. The 
most common challenge cited hy respondents (39 percent) was serving the needs of their 
student populations. These included challenges associated with student behavior, a transient 
student population, and a low level of student preparedness. The next most cited challenges 
were developing a highly qualified, skilled, and invested teaching staff (19 percent); 
increasing parental involvement (14 percent); and resources and funding (6 percent). 

Addressing Student Needs 

Respondents reported facing many challenges in working with their student populations. 
Specifically, 27 respondents discussed the challenges associated with serving diverse groups 
of students, including large populations of English Learners, students in poverty, or special 
education populations. 

Suhstantial numbers of respondents also reported being challenged by a lack of student 
motivation, a transient student population, discipline/behavioral issues, and low levels of 
student preparation. The principal from one urban elementary school, for example, spoke 
about behavioral issues the school faces. As he reported, students like to “solve their 
problems with their fists.” There is an enormous violence cycle the school must address. And 
at an urban high school, the vice principal noted that less than ten percent of the incoming 
ninth graders read at grade level, with about 70 percent reading three or more years behind 
grade level. The vice principal said, “I was a good teacher, but there’s no way that I can bring 
in a kid reading at a second-grade level and by the time they are in tenth grade get them 
reading so they can pass the CAHSEE [California High School Exit Exam].” 

Respondents reported implementing a wide range of strategies to address these numerous 
challenges. Most often reported was the use of intervention programs. These included 
mandatory after school tutoring, counseling, peer mediators, dropout prevention programs, 
character education classes, study skill classes mandatory for students who have three or 
more failing grades, and an extended learning program on Saturday. At one school a 
performance arts program was brought in to introduce “culturally responsive education.” 

Two schools also reported implementing a series of incentives to reward good attendance. At 
one of these schools, the principal calls home when a student is absent. Intervention programs 
were also used to address student motivation and behavioral issues. 

Others addressed the needs of their students by enhancing instruction and undertaking 
instructional improvement efforts. Respondents, for example, reported that their schools 
incorporated additional instruction time, focused on a subject area, and/or provided training 
to teachers. To address the needs of EEs at one school, they reported focusing on 
differentiated learning and English Language Development (ELD) instruction. They also 
reported providing professional development on EL instructional strategies, providing 
supplemental materials for EEs, and implementing ELD portfolios to track student progress. 
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Establishing a Skilled and Invested Staff 

Respondents reported a variety of challenges faced in establishing a skilled and invested staff, 
ranging from high levels of teacher turnover to low teacher motivation. While some 
respondents mentioned staff stability as a top factor for their growth, teacher turnover was the 
most often cited challenge associated with establishing a skilled and invested staff. 

Teacher Turnover 

We asked all respondents about the level of teacher turnover at their school, and how the 
level of turnover affected their growth or their improvement efforts. The level of turnover 
varied between growth schools, schools that made low growth, and state-monitored schools. 
Of the 20 responding administrators at growth (II/USP and non-II/USP) schools, only 25 
percent reported a high level of teacher turnover. The generally low level of teacher turnover 
was reported to be a facilitator to improvement efforts because it builds understanding among 
teachers and creates opportunities to develop the instructional program. At the six schools 
that made minimal growth, however, (including the two that are state-monitored), 67 percent 
of respondents reported a high level of turnover. As described by the principal of one 
elementary school, “A few years it was 12, last year it was 15 teachers who left. We have a 
total staff of 36.” Approximately half of the state-monitored school respondents reported a 
high level of teacher turnover. One said teachers left because of their classification as an 
intervention school, and another reported not being able to find qualified teachers. This 
variation suggests that teacher turnover is more of a challenge in the low-growth and state- 
monitored schools, and can potentially be affected by the classification of a school as an 
intervention school. 

Teacher Motivation, Moraie, Quaiifications, and Skiiis 

In addition to teacher turnover, respondents cited low levels of teacher buy-in or motivation 
as a challenge. At one middle school, the principal introduced the use of instructional 
coaches. However, teachers felt threatened by the coaches. To obtain buy in to the strategy 
the principal invested time in faculty meetings and professional development to reiterate the 
benefits of instructional coaches. The principal had constant communication with teachers, 
and allowed them to speak freely. The principal walked into classrooms to reinforce the 
instructional coaches, and provided supplemental materials and positive feedback to teachers. 

Finally, teacher union issues, low staff collaboration and low staff qualifications were 
discussed as further challenges associated with establishing a strong skilled and invested 
staff. At one elementary school, the principal noted difficulty removing ineffective teachers 
and documenting ineffective instruction. To address this issue, she identified teachers’ 
strengths and weaknesses and used an evaluation system to notify teachers of areas of 
concern. The principal met with the teachers, observed practice, and provided assistance. 
Several principals reported that removing staff that did not buy in to the reforms was an 
important, but difficult, process. 

Increasing Parent involvement 

The importance of parental involvement to school success has often been cited in research.^ 
Despite the importance of parental involvement to a child’s success many respondents 



’ For example, see Desforges and Abouchaar, 2003. 
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reported struggling to involve parents in school activities. Respondents reported parent 
involvement as a challenge more often than as a factor in a school’s growth. Only five 
percent of respondents listed parent involvement as one of the three most important factors 
for growth. However 35 percent of respondents listed parent involvement as one of the 
greatest challenges to the school’s improvement efforts. 

Principals and teachers discussed some of the challenges faced with parental involvement. 
Some respondents believed the parents of their students did not value education; others felt 
that parents who did not speak English were limited in their ability to assist their children 
with schoolwork. 

One common strategy used to increase parental involvement was for schools to sponsor 
workshops for parents. Seven respondents reported using this strategy. This included parent 
education classes, which focused on parenting skills, or parent conferences showing parents 
classroom activities. One school participated in GearUp, a program that teaches parents how 
to help kids with reading. In addition to parenting classes, one school offered ESL and Even 
Start classes and a course for parents to complete their General Education Diploma (GED). 
One rural elementary school employed multiple approaches, including obtaining a grant for 
teachers to make home visits with parents, initiating a program in which parents serve as 
tutors after school, and planning weekly meetings with parents. 

Einally, several respondents reported hosting events at the school to involve parents more in 
the school’s activities. Some events schools hosted included family math, science, and 
reading nights; a pajama party, where parents and students went to school in pajamas and 
read together; and an arts festival. Schools also tried to involve parents by keeping them 
informed through parent newsletters and parent/teacher conferences, and having them 
participate in the school site council. In addition, three schools reported that II/USP helped 
articulate parental involvement and provided funds for a parent liaison and parent workshops. 

Funding 

Similar to parental involvement, funding was more often considered a challenge than a factor 
for growth. Only 3 percent of respondents listed funding and resources as one of the most 
important factors for growth.* On the other hand, 15 percent of the respondents listed funding 
and resources as one of the greatest challenges to growth. 

Eunding is critical for school improvement, but as one teacher said, “money doesn’t buy great 
instruction.” Additional discretionary funds either through II/USP or other sources, though, 
allowed schools to pay for instructional coaches and teacher collaboration time, after-school 
programs, supplies and materials for teachers, professional development, and upgrades to 
school facilities. However, decreases in funding, either due to the end of II/USP or other 
funding mechanisms, often meant reduction of supports and services. Two principals reported 
that receiving additional funds, such as those from II/USP, can be a challenge because it is 
one-time money with restrictions on its use. Another principal said that because he received 
funds from different programs he did not have the latitude to make adjustments to the 
school’ s budget without engaging in a tedious bureaucratic process in which he sends budget 
adjustments to the district, which is sent to the state, and then approval to make adjustments 
is received several months later. 



* However, it should be noted that funding was often reported as a means to implement other strategies listed as top 
factors for growth. 
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The only strategies reported by respondents for addressing funding issues were to apply for 
grants or pass school bonds. Two principals reported applying for grants to supplement the 
school budget. However, only one of these principals had success in receiving grants. This 
principal worked with a consulting company that assisted him in writing and submitting 
grants. At this same school they were successful in passing a bond to build a multi-purpose 
building. 



District Supports 

In a review of recent research literature on the role of the district in school-level reform 
efforts, Marsh (2000) found that districts can play a “potentially critical role in improving 
teaching and learning.” Districts acting as change agents tend to mobilize critical resources 
(human, social and physical), thus having a “better chance of enacting and sustaining state 
and local reform goals and policies.” 

We also found in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation that districts can influence the progress that 
schools make toward achievement goals and improving outcomes for students. This finding 
stemmed from both achievement analyses that demonstrated significant differences in 
achievement trajectories among several large urban districts in California, and from case 
study data that indicated that districts played an important role in both II/USP implementation 
and improvement strategies. 

Our interviews in this study supported this finding further and indicated that there is variation 
in the level of support for school improvement efforts across districts. In some cases, districts 
implemented specific policies and supports for low-performing schools, in other cases 
districts implemented further accountability measures, and in other districts supports for low- 
performing schools were reported to be nearly void. In light of this variation, we consider 
what districts were reported to do that best supported schools in making systemic 
improvements. 

While none of the principals noted district support as one of the top three factors for growth, 
they were asked about the district role in efforts to improve their school. On a scale of 0 to 
10, with 10 as the most important factor for growth, administrators at growth schools gave the 
district support a mean score of 7.63. Nearly half of the principals of growth schools who 
responded to this question rated the district a 9 or 10. Respondents listed a broad range of 
policies and supports, including planning and pacing guides for instruction, funding for 
instructional coaches and additional textbooks, professional development for staff, 
coordinating assessments, data analyses and assisting with interpretation of results, and 
helping schools apply for grants. 

In addition to these tangible supports, a few principals lauded the district for less tangible 
forms of support. In these cases the district helped to provide focus for schools or fostered a 
supportive environment. For example, one principal stated that their local district (which was 
part of a large urban district) gave them a “sense of where they are going;” another noted that 
the district’s focus “helped in aligning the vision of the school.” 

The interviews with district respondents provided further context about the district role. 
Interviewed district staff listed a variety of strategies to enable improvement efforts in 
struggling schools. In some cases, district respondents reported systems that addressed all 
low performing schools through additional supports (such as coaches) or additional 
accountability requirements. One respondent from an urban district, for example, reported 
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that they established a program to identify schools within and heyond II/USP that were 
failing to improve and implemented various levels of sanctions at these schools, such as 
restructuring. Another reported encouraging and moving principals from higher performing 
schools to the lowest performing schools (that were facing sanctions under Program 
Improvement). Several respondents reported that while they had incentives in place to recruit 
teachers in high-need subject areas (such as mathematics and science), they were unable to 
establish programs to redistribute highly qualified staff to low performing schools due to 
union contracts. Other common strategies and supports discussed include the establishment 
of a common curriculum, additional assessment requirements, and professional development. 
These primary strategies mentioned by districts aligned well with the strategies mentioned by 
principals as useful for their improvement efforts. 

Common Curricula and Assessments 

Most of the districts in our sample (85 percent) have adopted some form of districtwide 
common curriculum at either the elementary or secondary level or both. A few districts noted 
that they included teachers in the process of selecting curricula. One district, for example, 
reported having teachers across grades come to learn about the various new texts, then pilot 
them in the classroom for about 12 to 16 weeks, and then come back together to analyze the 
strengths and weaknesses of each. They then voted on which package to choose for the 
district to adopt. Overall, the decision to move to a common curriculum across the district 
was noted to be a key factor for growth among their other low-performing schools. In 
addition to developing their own curriculum and corresponding assessments based on state 
standards, they also instituted a textbook adoption program in an effort to get all the schools 
in the district “on the same page.” 

In addition to districtwide curricula, 69 percent of district respondents noted that they have 
additional testing requirements in place for their schools, beyond state-mandated assessments. 
Two district respondents specifically listed the use of data or other assessment tools as a key 
factor for school improvement among low-performing schools in their districts. Among those 
who have added testing requirements, most are administered as trimester or quarterly 
assessments, primarily in English language arts and mathematics. Just over half of the district 
respondents (54 percent) noted that they provide technical assistance to their schools around 
the use and interpretation of assessment data. One southern urban district is now able to give 
information on “individual students by individual standards” so that principals and teachers 
can see exactly where to bolster instruction in particular content areas or for specific 
subgroups. In addition to being able to use the data more effectively, the district also has the 
capability to look at trends over time with individual students to see why there were changes. 

Professional Learning 

Many principals and teachers (40 percent)^ mentioned professional development and 
instructional coaches as key district supports to the school. A principal of a school in a large, 
urban district described the professional development opportunities they have received as 
“very focused,” “raising the bar with critical thinking and problem-solving with students,” 
and “in-depth in terms of classroom practices.” He found the opportunities to be of high 
quality and consistency. 



® Excluding SAIT schools 
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District respondents also reported that professional development and instructional coaches are 
among the important supports they provide to schools. Almost all (92 percent) of district 
respondents listed some type of professional development or coaching activities that the 
district supports, though there was a hroad range in regard to the kinds of professional 
development provided. Several districts noted the provision of mandatory trainings for 
curricular materials such as Open Court and Houghton Mifflin, and workshops on bilingual 
education or English language development strategies. In addition, two district respondents 
discussed the partnerships the district created with local universities to provide professional 
development in particular content areas (e.g., mathematics) or with local chapters of the 
California Subject Matter Projects to provide additional trainings for staff. 

Additional Supports Needed 

Principals were asked what additional supports they would like to see from the district. One 
principal from an urban middle school reported that he would like more guidance from the 
district on creating and conducting professional development, and another high school 
principal suggested additional opportunities for professional development. The principal of an 
elementary school in the central valley stated that he would like more guidance from the 
district on the instruction of English learners — a growing population in the central valley. 
They have asked for additional support from the district, but are told they are the “shining 
stars,” and do not receive sufficient guidance on how to improve instruction for their EE 
students. Several principals listed funding from the district as problematic for their schools — 
either that they would like additional funding or would like more flexibility from the district 
on how to spend that money. Issues around budgets and funding were listed as a challenge by 
many district-level respondents as well. 



II/USP Influence and Strategies 

We have outlined several key contributors to growth in schools that consistently met their 
growth targets or made high growth in student achievement within II/USP. We next consider 
the extent to which II/USP was reported as contributing to the implementation of these 
factors and to the overall growth of the schools. The theory of action outlined in Chapter 1 
hypothesizes that the planning and work with an External Evaluator, coupled with additional 
resources and the threat of sanctions, will result in the creation of coherence and increased 
capacity, and therefore improved student outcomes. However, our findings from the first 
evaluation and from this follow-up study do not show enhanced growth, on average, in 
II/USP participant schools. 

In this section we start with II/USP schools showing substantial growth during this period and 
discuss the extent to which respondents believed that II/USP specifically contributed to this 
growth. Next, we turn to interviews from all sampled II/USP schools to examine why II/USP 
seemed to affect some schools more than others, and to look for aspects of the policy that 
may have impeded growth during this period. 

Conducting this follow-up study several years after the first cohort completed participation in 
II/USP had both benefits and drawbacks in terms of exploring II/USP’ s effect. As a benefit, it 
allowed us to explore the effects of II/USP over a longer period of time — to what extent 
strategies implemented during II/USP were still in place and to what extent the program itself 
appeared to contribute to growth among schools. 
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A limitation associated with this timing, however, was that in many schools, staff turnover 
and the passage of time resulted in minimal knowledge of II/USP. In these cases, 
administrators, and more often teachers, were unahle to distinguish between reforms 
associated with II/USP and those associated with other programs (e.g., Reading First, 
HPSGP). New administrators often did not know which program funded initiatives that 
started prior to their time at the school. Of the 30 II/USP administrators interviewed, only 
1 1 had a high awareness of II/USP and were ahle to discuss related reforms in great detail. 

Six principals had minimal or no knowledge of II/USP because they were not present for 
most of the reform, while the remaining administrators outlined only the basic reforms they 
undertook. 

For teachers, an even larger portion had minimal to no knowledge of II/USP (10 out of 29 
interviewed). Since these teachers had all been at the schools for at least three years, and in 
many cases far more, the minimal knowledge of these teachers indicated that II/USP as a 
program had not fully permeated the school. They more often remembered having an external 
person assisting their school at the beginning of the program, with less knowledge of the 
reforms associated with it during the implementation years. For example one teacher 
mentioned that she had heard her formal principal mentioning II/USP all the time, and was 
aware of the External Evaluator assisting her school in the first year, but had very little 
knowledge of the program beyond this. Only nine teachers interviewed had a high awareness 
of II/USP; the remaining had an understanding of the basic reforms associated with II/USP. 

In this section we discuss three specific questions: 

1. To what extent did II/USP contribute to progress in “growth” schools? 

2. Why did II/USP facilitate growth more in some schools than in others? 

3. What aspects of II/USP could be improved to better facilitate growth? 

To what extent did II/USP contribute to progress in “growth” schools? 

To answer this question, we must first consider the dilemma associated with the minimal 
knowledge of II/USP among respondents. Among growth schools, three principals and six 
teachers had minimal to no knowledge of the strategies employed using II/USP funds. 

Though they were able to discuss successful reforms implemented during the time of II/USP, 
we unfortunately cannot make a direct connection between II/USP and these reforms. When 
these respondents were asked what contribution II/USP had to their reforms, they often 
responded that they were certain the funding contributed in some way, but discussed less the 
influence of the planning year or an External Evaluator. 

To further assess the contribution of II/USP to growth, we examined interview responses 
from principals and teachers from our growth schools who had at least a basic knowledge of 
II/USP (13 principals and 9 teachers). Respondents were asked about II/USP’s contribution to 
growth and what component contributed the most. In general, these respondents reported that 
II/USP played a significant role in their improvement efforts. We asked respondents to rate 
the importance of II/USP to their school’s growth on a scale from 0 to 10, with 10 being the 
most important factor for growth. Six of 13 principals from growth schools with knowledge 
of II/USP rated II/USP a 9 or a 10 on this scale. Only two of the nine teachers who had at 



Eleven principals reported serving as principal of their current school for two or fewer years. 
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least basic knowledge of II/USP rated it a 9 or 10. Respondents reported II/USP contributing 
to growth by providing a vision and focus, funds, and a sense of urgency and accountability. 
Below we discuss these factors. 

At several schools respondents reported that II/USP provided vision and focus. Eight 
principals and five teachers from growth schools reported that the planning process and/or 
work with the External Evaluator were components of II/USP that contributed strongly to 
their growth. Typically, the planning effort was reported to develop a focus or vision for the 
school. Primary strategies were focused around the factors for growth discussed in the 
previous section: implementing curricula and assessments tied to the standards, increasing 
teacher collaboration, and developing common goals. Eor example, one principal reported 
that developing a shared vision helped to get everyone on the same page and build a positive 
school culture. In the words of one teacher, whose school used II/USP to adopt a reading 
program, implement a focus on standards, and increase expectations for students, “The 
planning was great. The planning was what brought us up, created goals and objectives for 
the years to come. That was the most important thing.” 

The additional funds provided by II/USP were reported by many schools to be important. 
Eleven principals and six teachers of growth schools mentioned that the funding associated 
with II/USP was a component that contributed strongly to their school’s success in improving 
student outcomes. The funding allowed them to implement strategies that they would not 
have otherwise had the opportunity to do, or allowed them to implement them in a more 
intensive and accelerated way. The most common strategies implemented with II/USP funds 
mentioned by school respondents included the following: 

• Professional development. Respondents reported that II/USP funds were used to 
provide professional development around content standards, new curriculum 
adoptions, or academic areas of focus determined through the planning process. In 
addition, at some schools teachers were given opportunities to visit other schools or 
release time to focus on analyzing data or planning instruction. 

• Additional instructional staff/coaches. These positions included reading coaches, 
mathematics coaches, technology staff, or additional staff to reduce class sizes. 

• Instructional materials. These included textbooks, literacy and mathematics 
materials, and computers. 

In addition, respondents reported that their schools were able to implement whole-school 
reform models, increase communication with parents by hiring a parent liaison, and provide 
teacher collaboration time. 

In some cases, II/USP was reported to provide a sense of urgency and accountability. At 
several schools, identification as a low-performing school resulted in an increased awareness 
of the need to improve student outcomes. In a Cohort 1 elementary school, for example, the 
principal reported that II/USP pushed the school to reduce complacency among school staff 
and to raise the bar in terms of expectations for student learning. In the words of another 
principal, “Having gone through that process of having someone come in and look at the 
school from a different perspective opened up the eyes of people here.” In two cases, the 
Action Plan was used to provide this sense of urgency and accountability. Eor example, at 
one Cohort 1 school, the principal, who came in during the first year of implementation, said, 
“I came in and brought the [Action Plan] in, told them to get it off the shelf. . . We are being 
held accountable to the state to implement this plan.” 
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Why did ll/USP facilitate growth more in some schools than in others? 

To answer this second question, we examine the strategies and implementation processes 
associated with II/USP at all sampled schools (including those that made low growth in 
student achievement and state-monitored schools). While we found that II/USP reportedly did 
contrihute to growth in a small subset of schools, other schools felt less of an impact from 
II/USP. 

In terms of strategies, principals at low-growth and state-monitored schools reported using 
II/USP funds to implement similar strategies as the growth schools. These strategies primarily 
focused on instruction. For example, one elementary school principal who felt they had made 
significant progress hy implementing monthly assessments and targeting their lowest- 
performing students thought that II/USP was very important to the progress they had made. 
He mentioned using the money to pay for additional teachers to reduce class sizes and to 
implement intervention classes. 

However, fewer principals among schools that made low growth and state-monitored schools 
were able to articulate exactly what the II/USP funds had allowed them to do (approximately 
half of the principals versus 12 out of 16 principals at growth schools). For example, at one 
Cohort 2 middle school, the principal arrived two years ago, as II/USP was coming to an end. 
He reported that nothing had been accomplished or implemented in the previous three years 
using II/USP funds. This principal described II/USP as “pouring money on the problem” and 
as “educational welfare,” and said it did not focus enough on identifying issues and pushing 
to address those issues. Another principal, who had started at the school several years ago, 
shortly after the Action Plan had been written, stated, “I inherited an Action Plan that was not 
well thought out. There appeared to have been no guidance whatsoever, the plan was not 
clear, it was discontinuous... There seemed to be nothing planned around instruction.” 

One possible explanation for these reported differences in reports is that there were somewhat 
more new principals at the low-growth and state-monitored schools than at the growth 
schools. While 69 percent of our administrator respondents at growth II/USP schools had 
served at their schools for 3 or more years, only 54 percent of administrator respondents at 
the low-growth or state-monitored schools had. 

In examining data from all sampled schools, there appear to be several themes that emerge 
regarding where II/USP is most successful. The themes are as follows: 

• Buy-in of school staff to the need for change. Respondents at three growth schools 
that rated II/USP highly in terms of its importance to their reforms mentioned a 
readiness to change among staff. This readiness reportedly resulted in more buy-in to 
the strategies associated with II/USP. For example, the principal at one school said, 
“One thing is that people knew for the most part that they weren’t doing well, but did 
not know why or where.” The External Evaluators allowed them to identify these 
needs, and helped teachers to work towards goals that helped them to improve 
instruction. 

• Strategies are clear, specified, and align with school needs. The majority of growth 
schools implemented clear and specific strategies using the II/USP funds. These 
strategies often included those outlined at the beginning of the chapter as critical 
factors for growth, and were aligned with the needs of the schools. In some cases, 
this meant implementing a standards-based curriculum that had not yet been in place. 
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In other cases, when such a curriculum was already in place, it meant developing a 
system for assessing students and using data to ensure that they are implementing the 
curriculum in the best way possible. This alignment with needs helped to create buy- 
in around the goals and focus on the strategies. 

• Initial focus placed on, and ongoing revisiting of, Action Plan. At two growth 
schools, principals explicitly talked about using the Action Plan as a continuous 
guide for improvement. The administrator at one of these schools, who started at her 
school after the Action Plan had been written, referred to it as “our bible” and 
discussed how the school became unified and organized around the plan. They 
systematically went through the plan and “tackled” what they could, which included 
building a mission and vision statement that they posted throughout the school, 
updating the school’s facilities, purchasing instructional materials, and implementing 
additional professional development programs. At another school, all staff reportedly 
met every year to revisit the goals laid out in their Action Plan. This ensured that they 
were focused and that their goals continued to evolve to meet their needs. 

• Leadership provides urgent and focused climate for change. In these cases, the 
principals emphasized the accountability associated with II/USP and the need for 
improvement. Several principals specifically mentioned “using” the state 
accountability system as a reason for necessary change. One principal said, “II/USP 
gave me a tool of urgency: I could say ‘we have to improve because the state of 
California says we have to.’” Others had framed this accountability more positively. 
In the words of one principal, “I told everybody that if we are willing to take money, 
then we have to make changes that are coming about. We will take the money and do 
what we need to do with it to make this a better school.” Alternatively, at one school 
that did not experience growth during II/USP, the respondent mentioned that there 
was a lack of monitoring and accountability: “There wasn’t a lot of buy-in from the 
teachers and parents, there was no monitoring. . ..there were no consequences.” 

CSR Schools 

From our data, we wanted to see if schools participating in II/USP through the 
Comprehensive School Reform (CSR) program had any different experiences or facilitators 
to growth than the non-CSR II/USP schools. Of the 40 schools in our sample, only 5 
participated in the CSR component of the II/USP program. We were able to interview four of 
the five CSR schools in our sample. Given this small number of CSR schools, it is difficult to 
make any firm conclusions from our data. Respondents reported varying experiences within 
the CSR program. At one school, one model was implemented during the first year of 
participation in II/USP. However, since the curriculum associated with the model did not 
align with the California standards, the model was dropped in the second year. At one urban 
middle school, which is currently a SAIT school, the teacher felt the External Evaluator 
contributed substantially to the school. However, the principal felt differently. He believed 
participation in SAIT had benefited the school more than CSR. Respondents at the other two 
schools, however, felt that participation in CSR improved the school. These two schools, 
from the same school district, participated in the same reform model. Respondents at both 
schools felt the program strengthened instruction, promoted teacher collaboration, and 
provided useful professional training. In fact, one teacher felt that the model had been central 
to the school’s success. 
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What aspects of ll/USP could be improved to better facilitate growth? 

To answer this third question, we consider the strengths and weaknesses of the policy as 
reported hy respondents at the school and district levels. Many respondents spoke positively 
about the overall concept and focus behind II/USP. They believed giving the schools 
additional funding was helpful, and thought the planning concept was a good one. Six out of 
14 district staff interviewed specifically mentioned funding and what the funding enabled 
schools to implement/purchase as a strength of II/USP. Five district respondents noted that 
the focus on improvement associated with II/USP was helpful. In the words of a district 
administrator, the process “forced schools to look at themselves.” 

Nonetheless, there were aspects of II/USP that respondents reported could have been 
improved to facilitate their school improvement efforts. Several of these aspects were also 
identified in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report, and include more timely and appropriate 
distribution of funds, additional guidance for planning and use of II/USP funds, greater 
communication with other participating schools, greater consistency and skills among 
External Evaluators, increased monitoring during implementation, and more positive 
incentives. We discuss each of these briefly below. Another important constraint that was 
mentioned by respondents was the temporal nature of the funds. This is discussed in greater 
detail in the Sustainability of II/USP Reforms section. 

Timely Arrival of Funds 

Three district respondents reported that late distribution of funds significantly hindered the 
implementation of II/USP within their districts, particularly among year-round schools. 
Schools are required to spend their II/USP funds within the year they are allocated, minus a 
small amount of carryover funds (15 percent). The three districts that mentioned the late 
distribution of funds discussed the limitations associated with these spending requirements. In 
one large urban district, the administrator reported that notification letters for funding were 
not received until October or November. Without money allocated during the summer, 
schools cannot implement professional development or hire new staff in a timely way. This 
was reported to be particularly problematic for year-round schools. This district provided 
funds up front to participating schools in July for several years, but were not able to do this 
for all years of II/USP. Another district administrator at a large urban district echoed this 
response. However, in her district, they were unable to provide up-front funds to schools in 
any year, and schools did not receive funds until sometimes as late as May. She reported that 
many schools in her district had to return funds to the state government because they were 
unable to spend them by the end of the year. These restrictions also affected how the funds 
were spent, since the uncertainty associated with the funds reportedly prevented school 
administrators from focusing the spending on a comprehensive, coherent set of strategies. 

Guidance and Flexibility for Fund Use 

Many respondents (ten principals and three district administrators) mentioned the use of 
funds as an area of improvement for II/USP. Eirst, they reported that they would have liked to 
have the flexibility to use these funds for purposes other than the External Evaluators. 
Although several respondents discussed the benefit of the outside perspective the External 
Evaluators brought to their schools (see below), others thought they could have spent their 
money in more effective ways. In the words of one principal, “A lot of money was spent on 
the outside evaluation, and more should have gone to the students.” 
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Secondly, respondents reported that providing guidance about how best to use the funds for 
sustainable, effective strategies would have been useful. They thought that having better 
guidelines for the use of the money would have prevented the implementation of strategies 
that were not effective, and would have helped schools determine how best to use the money 
for the biggest impact. Some thought there should have been restrictions on the money. For 
example, one principal, said, “They should have had some formula [for spending the money] 
.... Automatically, 20 percent off the top should have been for professional development.” 
This principal criticized the External Evaluator’ s plan, asserting that once they left, they had 
nothing to show for their work. When asked about any aspects of II/USP that he would 
change, another said, “I would have made it less of a free-for-all. More specific structures to 
outline where things would go.” Others did not go so far as to suggest placing requirements 
on the use of funds, but suggested that additional guidance in terms of what should go in the 
Action Plan and what strategies to implement would have been useful. 

Improved Communication 

Eive principals noted the need to have greater communication among key stakeholders within 
II/USP, including better communication between the state, districts, and schools regarding the 
provisions of the policy, and better communication among schools participating in II/USP. In 
the words of one principal, “Schools should have had better access to individuals who had a 
full understanding of II/USP and what you could do and couldn’t do.” 

In addition, there appeared to be minimal communication among schools participating in 
II/USP, particularly between those that were making strong growth and those that were not. 
One principal mentioned that a good addition to II/USP would be to set up a system of 
communication for schools to learn from each other about what the provisions of the policy 
are, and what strategies have worked. Another stated that she would “rather see schools come 
together, principals meeting and sharing strategies” than to bring outside people (e.g.. 

External Evaluators) into the school. 

Greater Consistency and Skills Among External Evaluators 

At the time of this study, three to five years had passed since respondents had worked with an 
External Evaluator. Therefore, although the External Evaluator provision was a key aspect of 
the II/USP policy, not very many respondents provided details regarding the External 
Evaluators’ work. Greater detail about the planning year and the External Evaluators’ role 
can be found in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report. 

Despite a generally low level of knowledge about the External Evaluators, many respondents 
still mentioned the mixed quality of the External Evaluators that worked with their schools. 
On the one hand, approximately half of the respondents with at least basic knowledge of 
II/USP (12 out of the 23 teachers and principals) specifically mentioned that the work with 
the External Evaluator was valuable. ’ ’ Eor example, at one school the principal and teacher 
both spoke highly of their External Evaluator team, with the teacher reporting that it was the 
“crucial element” for them. She discussed how the External Evaluator worked closely with 
the teachers as a team to identify their areas of need and to develop a plan. They also helped 
them to work through trust issues among the staff. The principal agreed with this statement. 



’* Two of these respondents discussed a second External Evaluator the school hired as effective. They did not have a 
positive experience with the first one hired. 
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On the other hand, four principals and four teachers with at least basic knowledge of II/USP, 
as well as two district administrators, mentioned the External Evaluators when discussing 
ways in which the policy could he improved. The primary themes associated with these 
responses were that the External Evaluator did not work intensively enough with their school, 
that the External Evaluator did not understand the needs of their school, and that the benefit 
gained from the work of the External Evaluator was not enough given the cost. These issues 
were particularly salient for teachers. Eor example, one teacher said, “[The state] needs to 
look at [the External Evaluators] much more closely. In some cases there are people on the 
list to be consultants who are not at all able to carry out that function.” This teacher believed 
that many External Evaluators were selected based on connections to the schools, rather than 
on their track record with improving schools. 

One teacher talked about the lack of information available on the effectiveness of the 
External Evaluators. This, along with the mixed impressions discussed above, suggest a 
greater need for accountability in regards to the external consultants’ work, as well as the 
need to provide more information on the skills and experience of external consultants in 
programs like II/USP. 

Greater Follow-Up Support and Monitoring 

Several respondents (six principals, four teachers, and one district administrator) discussed 
the minimal level of follow up support and monitoring associated with II/USP. Two main 
issues discussed included the low level of support from the External Evaluator beyond the 
initial Action Plan development phase, and the lack of monitoring by the state. 

In terms of follow-up support, one principal thought it would be a good idea for the External 
Evaluator to return toward the end of the implementation process to provide advice on the 
next steps. Others thought more frequent support would have been helpful. Eor example, one 
principal talked about how they did not get a “whole lot of follow-up from anyone” and 
“were left to ourselves to implement the plan.” One teacher who had a positive experience 
with their External Evaluator (who also assisted the school during the first year of 
implementation) said, “We have this wonderful opportunity for two years to work with this 
group, and they helped us a lot. But after two years they are gone. There isn’t even any 
support for them to come once a year and give us a new shot in the arm.” 

Several principals would have liked to see more monitoring and accountability during the 
implementation of the program. In the words of one principal who started midstream in the 
II/USP process at a school that is now state-monitored, “In II/USP the monitoring was not 
there. . .the staff didn’t have much buy-in.” He later said he would have liked to see “someone 
over the principal to make the principal and the teachers accountable.” 

More Positive Incentives 

Einally, though not mentioned by a large portion of respondents, the need for more positive 
incentives was strongly asserted by a few. These respondents stated that the threat of 
sanctions was not the best way to implement such accountability, and that the state should 
consider more positive supports and incentives to this end. One principal of a school that is 
now participating in the SAIT process felt that programs like II/USP just remind staff of a 



An additional two principals and teacher that had minimal to no knowledge of II/USP spoke negatively of the 
External Evaluator position (though not specifically of the External Evaluator at their school). 
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school’s inadequacy. He believed not enough support was given to teachers who enter very 
difficult situations, and that the perception of inadequacy only exacerbates the situation. 



Sustainability of Growth and ll/USP Reforms 

The analyses of student outcome data discussed in the previous chapter revealed that any 
gains realized by II/USP schools relative to the comparison schools dissipated either during 
or after II/USP participation. These results raised questions about the sustainability of effects 
that may be observed from II/USP after the funding ends. We addressed this question in our 
interviews by asking respondents at growth schools whether they expected to continue 
meeting their growth targets, and why. Since the growth schools in our sample were selected 
on the basis of having made consistent and/or high growth for several years, our sample has 
proven they can sustain their growth one to two years after II/USP implementation. This 
should be taken into consideration in interpreting their responses. 

The vast majority (16 out of 17) of principals at growth schools expected to continue meeting 
their API targets (see the following section for a discussion of AYP targets). Within this 
group, the primary reason provided for expecting continued ability to meet growth targets 
was increased capacity among their teachers. Specifically, they cited increased teacher 
knowledge of what and how to teach, increased knowledge of how to look at and use data to 
inform instruction, increased buy-in to new instructional programs and focus, and increased 
expectations among teachers. There was hesitation on behalf of one principal, who felt that 
they may have reached a plateau in their growth and may need to focus more on the 
achievement gap and subgroups to improve further. 

The optimistic reports above suggest that some strategies implemented through II/USP could 
have lasting effects. For example, strategies that seemed to alter the overall operation and 
focus of the school might result in longer-term changes even without funding. These 
strategies include training teachers to focus on instruction tied to the standards, implementing 
systems for the use of data to inform instruction, and developing a climate of high 
expectations. In some cases, implementation of sustainable strategies was intentional. As one 
principal stated, “My whole thing was to build capacity, long after we don’t have money and 
after we are done with the plan. . .We’re doing things that are systematically changing our 
school.” 

Despite the notable optimism among these respondents with regard to their growth targets, 
there was some indication that key II/USP reforms had either ended, or would need to end, 
due to the temporal nature of the funds. Most schools in our sample had only recently 
finished II/USP funding, and many still had some carryover funds. One principal described it 
this way: 

“Sustaining [the instructional coaches] is our challenge right now... I’ve thought about 
that and am looking into grants. The problem I see with the whole accountability system 
is that when you are not doing well, you get money, which is great so you can do things 
you could not do otherwise. But once you start to succeed, it’s almost like you are 
punished since your money is taken away. It’s ironic. ” 

Other schools also reported struggling to sustain reforms. At one, they had to release a 
bilingual reading coach and a technology person once their funds ended. And at another, 
where they primarily used the money for release time for teachers to examine data from 
benchmark assessments and plan instruction, they were not sure where they would find 
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money to sustain these efforts in the upcoming years. This principal said, when asked about 
what aspects of II/USP could he different to make it more effective, “I would like that schools 
that are making progress with the use of this funding he considered for sustained or 
reapplication of funding.” Finally, at a Cohort 2 elementary school, the principal explained 
that the after-school program which was extremely successful has been cut in half since they 
lost the II/USP funds. They now have approximately 100 students on the waiting list. 

These findings raise questions about what schools can do to sustain their work after a 
program like II/USP comes to an end. One potential vehicle for sustainability that was 
mentioned in several cases was the district. For example, one principal reported that their 
focus and the skills that had developed through II/USP had been enhanced by the focus and 
goals of the district. The district’ s implementation of Open Court and a common math 
program had helped to support reforms that II/USP had begun. 



Tension and Overlap with Federal Accountability Provisions 

We have already discussed many important factors that have contributed to and hindered the 
implementation and resultant growth of II/USP schools. However, we found that an important 
additional influencing factor is the implementation of the federal No Child Left Behind Act, 
introduced in 2001. This section addresses the coexistence of PSAA and NCLB. The tension 
and overlap between these two systems are critical to the likely future impact of programs 
like II/USP. 

We asked all principals and district administrators how they were balancing state provisions 
with the federal NCLB accountability requirements. This section summarized what we 
learned from these discussions, and specifically addresses three issues: perceptions of API 
and AYP targets, the emphasis schools have placed on these targets, and the effects NCLB 
implementation has had on strategies implemented by schools. We begin by describing some 
of the programmatic differences between NCLB and PSAA. 

Differences Between NCLB and PSAA 



Outcome Measures and Targets 

A central component of any educational accountability system is an outcome measure that 
enables the monitoring and comparison of achievement across schools. NCLB and PSAA 
utilize two different outcome measures; while NCLB uses “Adequate Yearly Progress”, 
PSAA uses the Academic Performance Index (API), as described in Chapter 1. 

The API ranges from 200 to 1000 and ranks schools based on their overall performance on 
several assessments, including the California Standards Test (CST), the California High 
School Exit Exam (CAHSEE), and the California Achievement Test (CAT/6). Under the 
PSAA, a statewide performance target of 800 has been set. The state has also defined 
schoolwide yearly growth targets and a comparable improvement (Cl) target for numerically 
significant ethnic/racial and socioeconomically disadvantaged subgroups. The API 
schoolwide target is set at 5 percent of the difference of the school’s API Base and 800, while 
the subgroup or Cl target is set at 80 percent of the schoolwide target. 

NCEB uses Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP). AYP encompasses several measures and 
targets, including participation rates, “percent proficient” on assessments including the CST 
and CAHSEE, API performance, and graduation rates for high schools. Specific targets are 
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set within each of these categories. All schools, districts, and numerically significant 
suhpopulations are expected to meet “percent proficient” targets (also known as annual 
measurable ohjectives, or AMOs) for English language arts and mathematics. For example, in 
2005, for an elementary school to meet AYP, they must have had a 95 percent participation 
rate on statewide assessments, 24.4 percent of students proficient on FLA assessments, 26.5 
percent proficient on mathematics assessments, and at least 590 on the API (or one point of 
growth). To meet AYP, all numerically significant subgroups, including English Feamers and 
students with disabilities, must also meet these expectations. The expected percentage of 
students at or above proficiency has increased, and will continue to increase, on a schedule 
laid out by the state and guided by the federal government. 

In both accountability systems, specific targets are set based on their respective outcome 
measures to assess whether schools are meeting state and national standards. However, 
several important differences exist between the API and AYP targets. First, the API targets 
are based on growth, while AYP targets are primarily based on a fixed target in any given 
year — in other words, the percentage of students above a certain level of achievement. In 
addition, the API includes an incentive structure for schools to raise the achievement of their 
lowest-performing students, since in the API calculation for growth, additional weight is 
given to increasing the lowest performing students’ scores. The AYP targets encourage 
schools to move students from “basic” or below to “proficient” in order to increase the 
percentage of students in or above this targeted band. Finally, AYP places more emphasis on 
the progress of student subgroups by incorporating English Fearners and special education 
populations into the list of subgroups, and requiring each subgroup to meet the same 
performance standards as all other students. In summary, the API is more oriented towards 
schoolwide progress, while AYP is more targeted specifically at individual students below 
proficient. 

It is important to note that it is possible for a school to meet one set of targets without 
meeting the other, in any given year. For example, a school could increase test scores enough 
to meet their API growth targets schoolwide and among significant ethnic/racial and 
socioeconomic subgroups, but not meet the percent proficient target for their EF students and 
therefore fail to make AYP. Alternatively, a school could meet all percent proficient targets 
(as well as the additional targets such as participation rate) to make AYP, yet not increase 
their scores enough in one year to meet their API growth targets. 

One additional important difference between the two systems is that NCFB also holds 
districts accountable for meeting AYP targets. Districts must have 95 percent participation 
rates, as well as specified percentages of students meeting proficiency standards. The PSAA 
did not incorporate a district-level accountability system. 

Consequences of Failure 

In the PSAA, only schools participating in II/USP and HPSGP are subject to state 
interventions and sanctions if they do not make the targets for a minimum level of growth. 
Under II/USP, if a school does not make significant growth in their API in both of the 
implementation years, the school becomes state-monitored and is assigned a School 
Assistance and Intervention Team,^^ and receives additional funding through their district 
(see Chapter 5). A school remains state-monitored until it meets its API targets for two 



Schools can also receive this sanction if they made some growth during the implementation years (but did not meet 
their targets) and then made no or negative growth in a subsequent year. 
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consecutive years. Currently state policy does not clearly state what consequences schools 
that do not show growth through the SAIT process will face. 

Under NCLB, any Title 1 school is subject to sanctions if it fails to make AYP for two 
consecutive years. At this point the school enters “Program Improvement” (PI). A school can 
remain in PI status for up to five years if it continuously fails to make AYP. Districts are 
responsible for providing technical assistance and corrective actions during the PI process. 
There are a broad range of sanction and intervention options that gradually increase in 
severity each year that a school does not make AYP. These interventions include notification 
to parents that the school is in PI status, giving them the option to change schools; 
replacement of school staff; and ultimately, school restructuring. A series of other 
instructional modifications and support enhancements are required along the way. A school 
does not exit PI until making AYP for two consecutive years. 

Another important distinction between PSAA and NCLB is that under PSAA, the state (by 
way of the SAIT process) is responsible for intervening in underperforming schools. With 
NCLB, the district is the primary entity responsible for taking corrective action with 
underperforming schools. 

Under NCLB, districts (or Local Education Agencies) can also be identified for “Program 
Improvement” by failing to make districtwide AYP for two years in a row. PI districts are 
expected to create a plan for improvement and to implement that plan in the upcoming year. 
They face additional corrective actions in the third year. Districts do not exit PI status until 
they have made AYP for two consecutive years. 

Perceptions of API and AYP Targets 

Many interview respondents reported that AYP targets are more challenging than the API. 
When asked specifically whether they thought their schools would meet their API and AYP 
targets in upcoming years, principals were more often confident about meeting their API 
targets than their AYP targets. Of the schools where these targets were discussed, 83 percent 
of principals expressed a high degree of confidence that they would meet their API growth 
target in the upcoming years, compared to only nine principals who confidently expressed 
they would meet their AYP targets. 

Respondents cited several reasons why they were confident about meeting their API growth 
targets. Many of the schools interviewed had been consistent in meeting the API target, and 
principals were confident about sustained performance. In addition, familiarity with the API 
reportedly allowed teachers to know ‘where and how’ to teach to increase the API. Clear 
achievement standards under the API facilitated principals’ setting growth targets and 
expectations for learning and instruction to meet that target. 

Due to what they considered to be AYP’s unrealistic proficiency targets, additional targets for 
participation rates, and additional focus on English learners and students with disabilities, 
respondents reported less confidence in meeting AYP targets: 



In addition, districts must fail to meet an API threshold for the socioeconomically disadvantaged subgroup to be 
identified for PI. 

Corrective actions could include the replacement of district staff, appointing a state trustee in place of the 
superintendent, among others. 
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• Unrealistic proficiency expectations'. Six principals noted that both in the short term 
and long term, meeting the increasing AYP targets was an unrealistic expectation. In 
2006 schools will be expected to have 24.4 percent and 26.5 percent of all students 
proficient in ELA and mathematics, respectively. The percentages will increase in 
upcoming years. In contrast, as a school’s API score increases, their yearly API 
growth targets decrease.'® One vice principal of an urban high school noted the 
difficulties they face meeting the increasing “percent proficient” targets. She stated 
that although performance expectations rise, the performance level of students 
entering high school does not change substantially from year to year. Another 
principal mentioned the targets were ‘statistically impossible’ to meet in the long 
term. 

• Multiple targets'. Under AYP, in addition to increasing the percentage of students 
above a level of achievement, schools must also meet set participation rates and high 
school graduation rates. The current criteria require that schools and districts test at 
least 95 percent of students schoolwide and for numerically significant subgroups. 
Two schools specifically mentioned that meeting both the AMO and participation 
rate threshold was a significant challenge. 

• Additional focus on ELs and students with disabilities'. As noted earlier, under 
NCLB, a school must meet the specified targets for all numerically significant 
subgroups, including ELs and students with disabilities. Until now, API has not 
included these two subgroups within their subgroup targets. Nine principals 
expressed concern about meeting NCLB’s requirement to test these two groups, and 
others were discouraged, claiming AYP targets are unreasonable for both ELs and 
students with disabilities. One principal suggested that the tests be made available in 
the primary language of the EL. 

Although districts were not asked directly about their opinions on the rigor of the state and 
federal accountability targets, there were a few salient responses. Lour of the 14 district 
respondents referred to NCLB requirements as less realistic than the API growth targets. 
Major concerns arose specifically in relation to the AYP targets for ELs and students with 
disabilities in low-performing schools. In addition, four respondents preferred the “growth” 
model associated with the API since it gives recognition to the improvement of the lowest- 
performing schools. One district administrator reported that “there are a lot of schools who 
have made substantial growth on the API, but aren’t making the AYP yet, particularly those 
schools with high EL populations.” Six of the 14 district respondents also cited “conflicting 
pressure” between the API and AYP. Two of these respondents said that NCLB was creating 
greater pressure because of the Program Improvement process. Two others mentioned that it 
is “problematic” to have two different targets because it creates confusion, particularly when 
a school is identified as “succeeding” according to one set of targets but facing sanctions 
according to another set. 

System Emphasis 

We asked school and district respondents how they were balancing state accountability 
requirements with NCLB. We found substantial variation regarding school and district 
responses in relation to their focus on the two systems. 



As noted previously, the API growth target is set at 5 percent of the difference of the school’s API Base and 800 — 
California’s target for all schools. As a school’s API Base increases, the difference between the API Base and 800 
decreases, and thus 5 percent of that difference also decreases. 
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A substantial portion (6 out of 14) of district respondents reported focusing more on meeting 
AYP targets. These six reported recommending to their schools that they focus on making 
AYP (instead of meeting API growth targets). At one district, many schools had already 
regularly met their API targets and had shifted their focus towards meeting the AYP targets. 

In another case, the district reasoned that by meeting AYP targets and closing achievement 
gaps, schools’ API scores would increase. Two districts mentioned their desire to avoid the 
sanctions associated with Program Improvement as a motivator for focusing more on AYP. 

On the other hand, five districts reported setting achievement goals independently of 
accountability targets and focusing on providing schools with a basic set of tools 
(professional development, supplemental services, benchmark assessments, pacing guides). 
These districts were optimistic that accountability targets for both NCLB and PSAA would be 
met. Only one district claimed to be focusing more on API, citing a “respect for API and its 
intent” and a “focus on growth” as reasons. 

Of the 34 sampled schools (including SAIT schools), respondents at 1 1 schools explicitly 
mentioned that they were more focused on the federal accountability system and the AYP. In 
contrast, only one school administrator explicitly mentioned that they were more focused on 
state accountability and the API. Reasons provided for focusing on AYP were similar to those 
stated by district respondents, including perceived stricter sanctions associated with failing to 
make AYP and the greater challenges associated with making AYP. At one school, for 
example, the principal believed that by maintaining focus on NCLB, the state requirements 
would be met. Several principals mentioned that federal requirements associated with the 
credentialing of teachers have pushed them to place a greater focus on NCLB. Two of these 
schools were having staffing shortages because of the difficulty in finding fully qualified 
teachers. 

Some schools were relatively unconcerned about the multiple targets set by the NCLB and 
PSAA accountability systems, feeling that they could address both targets if fundamental 
issues such as standards were addressed. These schools reported focusing on comprehensive 
content coverage, addressing the state standards, setting goals, and focusing on testing skills. 
However, respondents at several schools were clearly discouraged about managing the 
requirements of both accountability systems. One principal described this as getting “pulled 
from both ends” and felt it was a struggle to find a “clear strategy” to address this conflict. 
Another felt he was “trapped between two accountability systems.” 

NCLB’s Effect on Strategies 

Given the focus that some schools and districts have reported placing on AYP, it is important 
to examine the extent to which schools and districts reported making instructional decisions 
that relate differently to these programs. With our district respondents, we have already seen 
that six gave direct instructions to their schools to focus on AYP. Another recommendation 
given to schools was to focus on the California Standards Tests (CSTs) and not on the norm- 
referenced CAT/6 (which is included in API but not in AYP). Another district motivated by 
its desire to exit PI status reported assisting principals in identifying basic students and 
targeting three to four of them to reach proficient status. 

Among the school-level interviews, there were a few salient strategies designed with 
considerations specific to NCLB. Three principals described targeting strategies that identify 
students who are below proficient and focus resources on these students. For example, the 
principal of a rural elementary school reported knowing that the school “only needs 5 
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students per class to be proficient for AYP” and works with these lower-performing students 
for one hour, three days a week. A principal of an urban elementary school reported training 
teachers on how to use data to identify the performance levels of students to target basic-level 
students who are closest to the next performance band. A case that exemplifies how schools 
are making conscientious decisions based on coexisting accountability systems is one 
elementary school in the Central Valley, where instruction is shaped largely in response to 
both AYP and API targets. Here, half of the year is dedicated to focusing on the API: 
“resource staff works with below-basic and far-below-basic students.” The second half of the 
year, the school identifies “students on the cusp” and targets those students for AYP by 
providing them with after- school or other supplemental interventions. 



Summary and Conclusions 

In this section we summarize our overall findings and conclusions from our examination of 
II/USP and factors for growth. Below, we briefly summarize our primary conclusions along 
three main areas: overall factors that contributed to or hindered growth among II/USP 
schools; II/USP’s contribution to school growth; and the overlap of federal and state 
accountability provisions. In Chapter 6, we provide overall recommendations and policy 
implications for ongoing state accountability initiatives based on these findings. 

Factors Contributing to and Hindering Growth in II/USP Schools 

1. School and Staff Capacity: Strong leadership and professional learning opportunities, 
including the use of instructional coaches and opportunities for teacher collaboration, 
were noted as key factors among our growth schools. In particular, distributed 
leadership was noted to promote buy-in to reforms among teachers. The use of 
instructional coaches provided one-on-one mentoring opportunities and support, and 
high levels of teacher collaboration (i.e., a strong professional community) enabled 
greater instructional coherence and use of data to inform instruction. 

2. Coherent Instructional Program: As was discussed in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation 
Report, we found that the development of a coherent instructional program 
contributed to growth. Two inter-related strategies were discussed by respondents: 
the establishment of an active vision and shared goals; and the implementation of 
common, standards-based curricula and instruction. The increased coherence was 
reported to enable greater teacher collaboration around instruction and to focus 
improvement efforts at the school. 

3. Systematic Assessment and Data-based Decision Making: Assessing students on a 
regular basis using curriculum-related or school/district developed benchmark 
assessments was reported as a key contributor to growth. Growth schools spoke 
explicitly of how reviewing the data (typically within grade levels), identifying areas 
of need, and adjusting instruction accordingly provided a focused and informed 
learning environment. The district was often reported to play a key role in 
establishing systems of support for data analysis. 

4. The most common challenges to growth reported by respondents were meeting the 
needs of their student population, establishing a skilled and invested staff, increasing 
parent involvement, and funding. Schools reported a variety of strategies they were 
implementing, with varying success, to address these challenges. 
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5. District policies and supports were sometimes reported to have a strong positive 
influence on the school’s improvement efforts. Key policies and supports established 
hy districts included districtwide common curricula, districtwide henchmark 
assessments, professional development opportunities, and technical assistance (e.g., 
for the interpretation of data). The implementation of these supports and policies 
varied considerably among districts with some schools reporting very minimal 
support from their district offices. 

ll/USP’s Influence on Growth 

1. Many respondents reported a low level of knowledge about specific II/USP strategies 
employed at their schools. Among principals, this limited knowledge was typically 
due to turnover in administration. This situation limited our ability to assess II/USP’ s 
direct contribution to the factors listed for growth. The limited knowledge also raises 
questions about the long-term impact of II/USP among participating schools with 
high levels of turnover. 

2. A substantial subset of growth school respondents who did have a strong knowledge 
of II/USP spoke highly of the contribution II/USP had to their reform efforts. Most 
typically, respondents noted the funding and the focus that II/USP provided. A few 
attributed their strategies for growth to the planning year process. Strategies 
employed using II/USP funding primarily included professional development, 
additional instructional staff/coaches, and instructional materials. 

3. Several factors appeared to contribute to the ability of some schools, and not others, 
to improve through II/USP. These included the level of buy-in among school staff to 
the need for change; the clarity, specificity, and alignment of strategies employed; the 
level of focus placed on and ongoing review of the Action Plan; and the level of 
urgency and focus fostered by school leadership. 

4. Additional factors were reported to hinder the effectiveness of II/USP to successfully 
influence growth in schools. These included the late dispersal of funds, the limited 
level of guidance and flexibility for fund use, the minimal opportunities for schools 
to communicate with others in their situation; mixed experiences with External 
Evaluators; the limited level of follow up and monitoring; and the focus placed on 
negative labels and sanctions. 

5. There was evidence that some schools were not able to sustain key strategies 
employed during II/USP once this funding ended. While some reported striving to 
implement capacity building strategies with long-term effects, others focused on 
shorter term needs such as instructional support staff. 

Tension and Overlap with Federal Accountability Provisions 

1 . Respondents generally reported more positive perceptions of the API growth targets 
than of the AYP. Specifically, respondents spoke favorably of the API growth model 
as a means to recognize progress made among the lowest performing schools. AYP 
was reported by many to be unreasonable in its expectations for meeting percent 
proficient targets among all students, and among subgroups. 
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2. Despite more favorable perceptions of the API, respondents at both the district and 
school level reported focusing their efforts more on meeting the AYP. Several 
reported that by meeting the more challenging targets associated with AYP, they 
would likely meet their API targets as well. Others noted that more severe sanctions 
were associated with not making AYP. Some school staff reported taking specific 
actions towards meeting AYP by targeting “basic” students to move them into the 
“proficient” band. Others, however, reported that their focus on meeting standards 
and providing effective instruction would enable them to make progress towards both 
sets of targets. 

3. Many school and district respondents reported that the overlapping and in some ways 
conflicting requirements of the two programs created a greater sense of confusion 
and overwhelmed school staff trying to focus on specific targets for growth. 

Based on these findings we conclude that growth, where observed in II/USP schools, was 
mediated by a variety of factors, including district policies and school capacity. However, in 
a small subset of these cases, II/USP was reported to enable the successful implementation of 
some of the improvement strategies cited by respondents. However, several policy-related 
factors hindered the effectiveness of II/USP in all schools. Those that overcame these 
hindrances appeared ready for change and had leadership that promoted a sense of urgency in 
their efforts to implement the Action Plan and other focused strategies for improvement. 
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Chapter 5. School Assistance and Intervention Teams 



Overview 

One of the purposes of this continuation study was to study new aspects of II/USP, and in 
particular the School Assistance and Intervention Team (SAIT) process. In this chapter we 
discuss our primary findings regarding the implementation and effectiveness of the SAIT 
process. In the first section of this chapter, we provide a background summary of the SAIT 
structure and state monitoring process, focusing on the revised process that was implemented 
in the 2003-04 school year. The chapter’s second section outlines telephone interview 
findings regarding the implementation and perceived effectiveness of this process. Here we 
also outline the perceived harriers to school improvement and strengths and weaknesses of 
the SAIT process. A summary of findings and conclusions are outlined in the final section of 
the chapter. Specific recommendations for the SAIT process are provided in Chapter 6. 

Summary of Findings 

Overall, we found that SAIT members and the staff at SAIT schools complied with the state- 
outlined process for monitoring. However, we also saw that the role of SAIT members varied 
among schools and organizations; in some cases SAITs conducted additional coaching and 
training in addition to their expected monitoring role. In addition, we found that even though 
SAITs were following the prescribed program with fidelity, there were mixed perceptions 
regarding the effectiveness of SAITs in the overall improvement of schools. While it appears 
that the SAITs implemented their prescribed school reform measures (the nine essential 
program components, or EPCs), there were mixed reports about the quality of assistance 
provided by the teams. 

It was noted that while the interventions carried out by the SAITs may be necessary for 
schools to make progress, they may not be sufficient for creating meaningful and sustainable 
school reform. An Academic Program Survey (APS) is utilized by state-monitored schools 
and SAITs to measure the presence or absence of the EPCs. However, respondents reported 
that the SAIT process does not accurately assess the quality of implementation of the 
components, nor certain factors outside the scope of this survey such as leadership quality or 
school culture and climate, which tremendously impact a student’s ability to learn. 

The mixed opinions about SAIT effectiveness in facilitating school reform resulted in the 
examination of the role of SAITs in school improvement efforts beyond monitoring. There 
are valuable lessons regarding the implementation of monitoring programs and overall 
barriers to improvement in underperforming schools derived from the examination of SAIT 
in this light. These findings and lessons are outlined in the sections below. 
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The SAIT Process 
Context 

The SAIT process was first implemented in the 2002-03 school year. Schools that did not 
make positive growth on the schoolwide Academic Performance Index (API) in both of the 
two funded implementation years were required to contract with a SAIT. ' These teams are 
expected to work closely with a school and its district over a three-year period to identify 
school needs and implement corrective actions to improve student achievement.^ To exit the 
program, schools need to make significant growth for two consecutive years. 

The initial SAIT process was revised in the 2003-04 school year to focus specifically on 
developing effective instructional programs in English language arts (EL A) and mathematics. 
To this end, the state identified nine essential program components that it deemed most 
critical to student success. The Academic Program Survey was created for schools and 
SAITs to assess the presence or absence of these components through interviewing school 
personnel and examining school data. All of the schools in our sample participated in this 
revised process. 

SAIT Characteristics 

The SAIT requirements call for teams to be composed of educators with experience in school 
reform and state curricula and standards. The teams include retired educators and other 
individuals from private companies, county offices of education, and nonprofit organizations. 

To implement the SAIT process, the California Department of Education instituted a 
succession of approval processes and generated lists of approved SAIT organizations and 
SAIT leads. In 2002-03, the CDE approved 26 SAIT provider organizations. In July 2003, 
CDE staff developed and released a Request for Applications to solicit additional SAITs from 
county offices of education, accredited colleges and universities, and non-governmental 
educational organizations. They received 49 applications in which 21 county offices and 24 
educational organizations were approved as SAIT providers. Eor the 2004-2005 school year, 
a total of 45 teams were approved. 

To become an approved SAIT provider, organizations are required to submit a proposal and 
document that they have successfully worked with low-performing schools to plan and 
implement reform, and provided intensive support for schools to implement standards-aligned 
programs.^ SAITs are chosen for their knowledge and skills in the following areas:”* 



’ Additional schools have since been identified as SAIT schools. Schools that made significant growth during II/USP 
implementation but did not meet growth targets were identified for the SAIT process if they made negative growth in 
any year thereafter. 

^ Districts/Schools receive a combination of federal Title 1 funds and state general funds when participating in the 
SAIT process. Districts/Schools receive $75,000 (elementary and middle schools) or $100,000 (high schools) to hire 
a SAIT. Districts are expected to provide matching funds equivalent to half of this amount. Districts/schools then 
receive $125 per student for three years to implement the corrective actions. Districts are expected to match these 
funds 100%. 

^ See Application Request for Providers of School Assistance and Intervention Teams at 
http://www.cde.ca.gov/ta/lp/iu/arsaitltr.asp 

These are listed verbatim from the Application Request for Providers of School Assistance and Intervention Teams 
(see previous footnote). 
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1. State board-adopted academic content standards and frameworks; 

2. The teaching of standards-based reading, writing, language arts, and mathematics for 
students by grade span; 

3. Universal access materials and other strategies to help ELs acquire full academic 
proficiency in English and meet standards; 

4. Student Testing and Reporting (STAR) Assessments, as well as curriculum 
embedded assessments, standardized, criterion-referenced, and other forms of 
assessment and their use to guide school planning; 

5. Accelerated interventions for underperforming students and schools, including the 
state board- adopted reading intervention programs; 

6. Professional development that addresses standards-based instruction focused on state 
board-adopted or aligned instructional materials that are in use at the school; and 

7. Ability to provide the intensive support necessary for the school to successfully 
implement recommendations made by the SAIT. 

All teams had to provide assurance that a representative number of team members had 
instructional or administrative experience in the grade span with which they will be working. 
After being approved by the state, these providers could advertise their services to schools in 
their region, county, or district. 

SAIT Intervention Process 

SAITs first conduct an audit of the school’s instructional program by following a set of 
specific, well-defined steps. The initial step of this process is training school leaders on the 
use of the APS to evaluate to what extent a school is addressing the nine EPCs that were 
deemed critical to student success in reading/language arts and mathematics by the CDE. 
These areas (see Appendix B-4) differ slightly for kindergarten through eighth grade and for 
ninth through twelfth grade. 

A school then conducts a self-assessment using the APS and reviews student achievement 
data. After completion, the SAIT visits the school to verify the accuracy of the survey 
responses through interviews with teachers and administrators and through a document 
review. Through this process, the SAIT assesses whether each EPC is minimally, partially, 
substantially, or fully in place. Einally, the team develops benchmarks for the three-year state 
monitoring period and compiles a Report of Eindings and Corrective Actions for the CDE. 

After this report is finalized, the SAIT assumes a role of support and monitoring. The process 
requires that the team provide “intensive support and expertise to implement the school 
reform initiatives in the plan” and is expected to monitor implementation of the corrective 
actions at least three times a year. The local governing board and the CDE have provided 
additional guidance on the support and monitoring provisions through SAIT training sessions 
and written documents (e.g., the REP for SAITs). SAITs are expected to work with school 
and district staff to implement the nine EPCs, for example, by helping them to obtain 
standards-aligned textbooks, schedule professional development for teachers and the 
principal, and ensure effective implementation of teacher collaboration sessions. In terms of 
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monitoring, SAITs are expected to review data and progress towards the corrective action 
goals and benchmarks, and prepare a report of progress, including next steps. The report must 
be presented to the local governing board. 

Findings from Teiephone Interviews 

As described in Chapter 2, we conducted interviews with the SAIT leaders along with the 
principal and one teacher at each of the ten state-monitored schools^ included in our 
telephone interview sample. This allowed us to understand the SAIT process both from the 
perspective of SAIT representatives as well as from the school communities. Impressions 
regarding program implementation and the effectiveness of SAIT teams from the perspective 
of SAIT members, as well as principal and teacher respondents, are summarized below. 

Implementation of the SAIT Process 

Role of the SAIT 

Overall, there was consistency among the reports of both the SAIT leaders and school staff 
regarding the scope of SAIT activities. When providers were asked to describe their roles, all 
respondents spoke of following state protocols with fidelity. One provider described her 
team’s role as “following state protocols by the book” and many described the prescriptive 
nature of their roles. However, most providers (7 out of 9) described additional measures 
such as spending additional time at the schools to ensure the implementation of corrective 
actions, or providing additional coaching and/or consultative services to their schools. In at 
least two cases, these additional activities were conducted under separate, additional, 
contracts. 

This variation in roles was also echoed by school staff. While all principals and teachers 
described SAITs that followed set protocols, some staff described very active teams, while 
others described minimum intervention. Overall, 4 of 15 respondents described their SAITs 
as performing duties above what was required, 9 described them as executing outlined 
requirements, and 2 described them as not performing the minimum required. For example, 
responses ranged from “Our SAIT person has been at almost every leadership meeting and 
has met weekly with the school and even a few times in the evening” to only “they monitor 
for compliance in the nine essential components.” One teacher we interviewed was not at all 
aware of the intervention team at his school. 

In sum, while in most cases the SAITs reportedly adhered to the basic requirements of the 
state monitoring process, some went above and beyond their articulated roles, and in at least 
two instances respondents felt they did less than what was required. This variation in roles 
indicates that participants in the SAIT process may be receiving substantially different 
amounts of assistance and support. Some of this variation may stem from the quality of 
services provided by the SAIT, and some may stem from variations in the agreements made 
between schools and SAITs when beginning the process. One SAIT leader explained, for 
example, that they told the schools ahead of time that they would provide more than the 
minimal amount of support and guidance through the process, and therefore fulfilled this 
agreement during the process. 



5 



Nine SAIT members were interviewed, because one team provided services for two of the sampled schools. 
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Audit Process 

According to both SAIT leaders and school staff, during the audit process the SAITs met with 
administrators to discuss the EPCs, interviewed teachers (in some cases only a subset of 
teachers, in other cases all teachers at the school), and reviewed assessment data and 
documentation of the nine essential program components (such as purchase orders for 
textbooks or school schedules). 

During this audit process, the SAITs also reviewed the schools’ assessment of the nine 
essential program components on the APS. In general, SAIT leaders reported that the schools 
had accurately assessed their implementation of the components. One, for example, called 
the school’s self-assessment “brutally honest.” In only a few cases, the SAIT leader reported 
having to adjust down the school’s self-assessment of the APS ratings. In all cases, the APS 
revealed that most of the essential program components were not fully in place at the start of 
the SAIT process. 

According to the interviewed SAIT leaders, the implementation of the audit process was 
generally smooth, and in close compliance with the process outlined by the state. One 
provider even reported that carrying on at one school after the originally assigned SAIT 
decided to withdraw resulted in relatively little disorder. 

Respondent principals and teachers generally agreed that the audit process was implemented 
without incident. According to one principal, “[A] SAIT doesn’t ask extraordinary things of 
schools, it just asks that they have these basic systems in place.” However, there was 
variation in the degree to which SAITs involved teachers in the audit process. Some teams 
worked only with administrators, which caused some teachers to feel somewhat disconnected 
from the reform effort. 

District Rote 

Districts are expected to play a key role in various aspects of the SAIT process. Specifically, 
they are expected to select the SAIT that will work with each school, distribute the SAIT 
funds to the schools, and work collaboratively with both the school and SAIT to implement 
the nine essential program components and improve instruction. The district also sets up a 
School/District Liaison Team (SDLT) that meets initially to discuss findings and corrective 
actions, and then periodically afterwards to discuss a school’s progress and ongoing needs. 
Despite this high level of expected involvement, the actual involvement of the district in the 
SAIT process was reported to be variable by SAIT respondents. 

While most (5 of the 9) SAIT respondents reported being very pleased with the district’s level 
of involvement in their school reform efforts (“The district really puts its money where its 
mouth is — it supports all SAIT schools”), two of the nine were less pleased (“They seem to 
stand in the way more often than they help out”). The remaining two SAIT interviewees 
described the district role as neutral. Those who were pleased reported that district staff were 
responsive to their requests for support, took an active interest in supporting the school during 
the process, and communicated often with the SAIT. Those who expressed concern about the 
district’s involvement discussed a lack of responsiveness from the district liaison, lack of 
cooperation in making changes to ease the implementation of SAIT requirements (e.g., 
busing schedules and assessment schedules), and delays in providing requested school-level 
supports (e.g., instructional coaches). 
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There was also variation in reports specifically regarding the role of the School/District 
Liaison Team. Two providers interviewed indicated that their districts (one large and one 
small) did not have such teams. In addition, those with teams reported a wide variation in the 
frequency of SDLT meetings, ranging from twice per year to monthly. The primary function 
of these teams was communication. Five respondents reported providing updates on school’s 
progress to the district liaison during these meetings; three reported using these opportunities 
to gather answers to questions and updates on requests that the schools have made (e.g., for 
textbooks). 

Monitoring and Support 

After the audit process was complete, SAIT responsihilities fell within the category of 
monitoring and support. The level of monitoring and support within the SAIT process (as 
well as within other programs for low performing schools) is important to consider, given our 
finding from the 2003 PSAA Evaluation that the level of continued monitoring and support 
within the II/USP implementation years was insufficient to ensure effective implementation 
of strategies developed in the planning year. SAITs are required to submit a monitoring report 
three times per year, which involves an update on the implementation of the nine essential 
program components. 

While some of the providers focused solely on the monitoring role (visiting at least three 
times per year), others (7 of the 9) reportedly provided additional supports in terms of 
coaching, professional development, and assistance with problem solving. For example, one 
provider indicated that they went beyond requirements specified by the state for the 
monitoring process and spoke of holding monthly meetings at the school in which all 
stakeholders reported on continuing activities. Another reported sitting in on department 
meetings, as they felt it would give them better insight into the functioning of the school. 
Others reported providing additional services, sometimes through additional contracts, such 
as trainings for teachers, coaching of administrators, and consulting services to develop 
master schedules. No respondents mentioned conducting classroom observations as part of 
their support and monitoring, since this was not allowed.® Over half of the SAIT respondents 
stated that their ability to follow up and monitor the successful implementation of the 
essential program components and to assess progress made by schools was limited by this 
restriction. 

Interviews with principals at state-monitored schools generally confirmed reports by SAIT 
respondents about their involvement in schools after the initial audit process. Flowever, 
teachers reported being much less connected with the process, and were sometimes unaware 
of the support and monitoring roles of the SAITs. For example, one SAIT member spoke of 
conducting regular visits to a particular school, while a teacher at the same school was 
unaware of any follow-up. Similarly, another team member reported regular SAIT visits 
while a department chair at this school expressed a lack of follow-up. A likely reason for this 
disparity is that SAITs reported most often meeting with the principal and other 
administrators during monitoring visits, rather than with teachers. 



^ One respondent did mention going on a district walkthrough to look at “artifacts” such as scoring rubrics and student 
work. However, this respondent emphasized that they were not observing instruction. 
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Effectiveness of the SAIT process 

Since schools did not start implementing the revised SAIT process until the 2003-04 school 
year, it is difficult to draw concrete conclusions about the effect the SAIT process has had on 
student achievement. However, it is worth noting that of the 30 schools that entered the 
SAIT process in the 2003-04 school year, 70 percent met both their schoolwide API and 
comparable improvement targets for that year. Of the remaining schools, 13 percent met one 
of the growth targets, while 17 percent did not meet either growth target. While a substantial 
portion of schools undergoing the SAIT process met their growth targets in the first year, it is 
not clear to what extent the process contributed to this growth, as the intervention had only 
been in place for a part of the school year and in some cases for only a few months. 

Perceived Contribution of SAiT Process to Schooi improvement 

We did gather data, however, on participants’ expectations for school growth as a result of 
the SAIT process, perceptions of the effectiveness of the EPCs, and barriers schools faced in 
improvement under SAIT. We should note that out of the 10 state-monitored schools in our 
sample, three had entered the process in the 2003-04 school year, and seven had entered in 
the 2004-05 school year. Thus, most schools in our sample had only completed one year of 
the SAIT process at the time of the interview (in spring 2005). 

Both SAIT and school staff were asked to assess the overall level of progress at their schools 
since beginning the SAIT intervention. Generally, most SAIT leaders (7 of the 9) reported 
some level of progress as a result of the intervention. In addition, 63% of the SAIT 
respondents speculated that the schools they were monitoring would meet their growth targets 
for the year. The providers who felt their schools had made significant progress cited 
instructional coaching, strong leadership, teacher involvement in districtwide collaboration, a 
sense of urgency among stakeholders, better collaboration among teachers, and increased 
focus on instruction as reasons. 

SAIT leaders were also asked to assess progress made on the EPCs. Out of the three SAIT 
schools that had participated for two years, one had reportedly put all nine essential program 
components in place. The others, along with all schools that entered the intervention in 2004- 
05, reportedly had some, but not all, EPCs fully in place. Although not addressed through the 
EPCs, a third of the respondents reported improvements in school climate and culture since 
intervention began.^ 

A difficulty cited by SAIT members in assessing their schools’ overall progress was their 
inability to observe classrooms.^ One provider said, “I think I’ve seen progress, but it’s hard 
to know for sure without visiting classrooms.” Another said that “what goes on in the 
classroom is critical,” and therefore important to observe in providing support and monitoring 
progress. 

In contrast to the effectiveness perceived by SAIT members, teachers and principals were 
split on the overall effectiveness of the SAIT process. Some principals and teachers (4 of the 
14 responses) felt that the SAIT process was generally effective and produced positive 



’ Evidence cited included stronger organization, an increase in positive attitudes among staff, and more respect and 
collegiality demonstrated towards SAIT providers. 

* Currently, SAIT members are not allowed to observe classrooms during the SAIT process. A plan is in place for a 
Level 2 SAIT process, for schools that have all EPCs in place, but have still not improved. Classroom observations 
will be allowed for this Level 2 process. 
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changes such as increased collahoration, overall encouragement, and organization to the 
school. An equal number classified the process as ineffective, with negative consequences 
such as intrusiveness, lack of substantial support, less time for electives and activities not 
related to ELA and mathematics, and the inability of SAITs to address salient issues. The 
remaining six responses by teachers and principals were mixed or neutral about overall 
effectiveness. 

Perceived Effectiveness of the EPCs 

According to SAIT providers, the list of EPCs contained many elements important to 
establishing effective mathematics and EEA instruction. As one provider said, “[The EPCs 
were] extremely helpful. They were very useful for schools that have not kept up with basic 
state curriculum efforts.” Another said, “EPCs are the infrastructure to get a school moving 
[in the right direction].” One noted that they helped to focus the process on academic issues. 

While all of the SAIT leaders interviewed agreed that the EPCs were central to their work, 
however, some felt the EPCs were treated more as a checklist rather than a full consideration 
of the quality of each component. They said that even if a school fully implemented all of the 
components, it might still not be successful. “Pull compliance doesn’t necessarily lead to a 
deep understanding of the program,” said one team member, while another stated that 
“[EPCs] are necessary but not sufficient.” 

In addition, respondents reported a few specific concerns about the list of essential program 
components. Pirst, six out of nine respondents commented that the APS should specifically 
address the instruction of students with special needs and/or English Eearners. One provider 
called this omission a “tremendous shortfall” of the process. Although these subpopulations 
were reportedly addressed in the training of SAIT providers, SAIT respondents still felt they 
should be made integral to the list of EPCs. Secondly, five out of the nine SAIT respondents 
reported that school climate and culture issues, such as student and teacher absence and 
cultural sensitivity, should be included in the EPCs as well. According to one provider, “That 
is critical in terms of creating an environment for school reform.” Pinally, several providers 
and school/district respondents mentioned that the intervention courses required for high 
school students who are substantially behind grade level in reading and mathematics limited 
their enrollment in core course requirements and electives. 

Saiience of Sanctions 

The basic underlying rationale of the II/USP and SAIT processes is to give schools the 
necessary resources, incentives, and tools to improve. As part of this, sanctions were 
introduced as a disincentive against failure. In the 2003 PSAA Evaluation, we found that the 
sanctions (which later became the SAIT process) associated with II/USP lacked salience 
among school staff. We found a similar limited saliency of sanctions for the SAIT process as 
well. 

While some SAIT member respondents said the threat of sanctions motivated schools to 
cooperate with them, others reported that the sanctions had little, or a negative effect. Eor 
sanctions to be effective, participants in the process must be motivated to avoid them. 
However, SAIT member respondents noted that multiple threats of sanctions seemed to have 
decreased motivation. One SAIT member stated, “Eurther sanctions may give [schools] an 
excuse to ‘throw in the towel’ . . . My fear is they will lose the will to live.” Echoing this, one 
teacher said that her school had become numb to the threat of sanctions. She said, referring to 
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Program Improvement, II/USP, and the SAIT process, “It was like getting three different 
shots. By the third you don’t feel it.” 

The threat of sanctions also caused some unrest among teachers and administrators. At one 
elementary school that had recently been combined with a middle school there was reportedly 
a lot of “finger pointing” among grade levels about who was responsible for their becoming 
state monitored. At another, there was a fear of teacher turnover because staff would prefer to 
work in less restrictive environments. 

At the time of this study, the sanctions for schools that do not improve within the SAIT 
process had not yet been finalized by the state. Thus, respondents did not know what 
sanctions might lie ahead. This further decreased the salience. Some respondents, for 
example, reported that the uncertainty caused school staff to feel like the outcome was out of 
their control. One teacher said, “There’s a lot of fear and uncertainty. We don’t know what 
next year will bring.” In general, principals did not think it likely that severe sanctions, such 
as the state taking over their school, would result. One SAIT member said, “They’ve never 
heard of the state taking over a school.” 

Perceived Barriers to improvement 

While many SAIT respondents reported progress made by schools through the SAIT process, 
when asked what they saw as the biggest barriers to improvement, many cited factors outside 
the scope of the process. They included the following: 

• Ineffective Leadership: Four of the nine SAIT respondents mentioned poor leadership as 
a barrier to school improvement. While the scope and quality of leadership is not fully 
addressed through the EPCs, providers cited a lack of urgency among administrators to 
implement reform efforts. 

• Lack of Investment/Motivation of School Personnel: Another perceived barrier to 
improvement (discussed by three SAIT respondents) centered on the lack of investment 
or motivation by school personnel as indicated by high teacher absences, lack of 
communication between teachers, a culture of low expectations, and a lack of focus on 
academic achievement. 

• The Impact of Other Accountability Programs: While SAIT providers did not say that 
NCLB has constrained their work, the general consensus was that schools and districts 
overwhelmed with sanctions were often pessimistic about the likelihood of success on 
any of the reform efforts. As discussed in Chapter 4, the requirements of the various 
accountability programs sometimes conflict, leaving schools and SAITs unsure as to how 
to best respond. 



Perceived Strengths and Weaknesses of SAIT 

Both SAIT members and school staff were asked what they believed were the major strengths 
and weaknesses of the process. These were sometimes directly related to the state monitoring 
process, while in other cases they were external. 

• Perceived Strengths of SAIT Process: According to SAIT team members, the primary 
strength of the process was the increased support it provided to schools, including 
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additional money, technical support, and resources (e.g., textbooks). A few mentioned 
that the collaboration that develops between the SAIT team, the school, and the district 
was important. Finally, one provider said that the strength was the focus on 
underperforming schools, particularly in areas without a lot of community advocacy. 

Teachers and principals noted similar strengths. School staff felt that money spent on 
staff development, intervention programs, and direct assistance to leadership were 
benefits of the program. They noted increased data tracking and teacher collaboration 
that could create long-term change. Principals also reported that the SAIT process 
increased their authority and credibility when implementing reform measures. 

• Perceived Weaknesses of the SAIT Process: SAIT members reported that the process 
was lacking primarily in scope and accountability. Regarding scope, weaknesses 
included the failure to address the needs of student subgroups in need of special attention, 
the inability to observe classrooms, and the failure of the process to address school 
climate and culture since a difficult school climate can hinder the focus on instruction. 
Concerning accountability, weaknesses included lack of clarity regarding sanctions for 
schools that do not show improvement, absence of sanctions for poor teams or External 
Evaluators, and a lack of ‘teeth,’ as according to one member “there is no language in the 
law that says schools have to do anything.” 

Teachers and principals highlighted the difficulty associated with implementing the SAIT 
provisions. In the short run, school staff reported that the process was too intrusive, 
entailed time-intensive paperwork, and was stressful and distracting. They also identified 
the process as focusing too much on the core subjects at the expense of electives and that 
it ultimately centered on threatening sanctions rather than providing services or support. 



Summary and Conclusions 

This section summarizes overall findings from our investigation of the SAIT process. Policy 
implications and recommendations for the SAIT process are outlined in Chapter 6. Below, 
we briefly summarize our primary conclusions: 

1 . All interviewees generally agreed that the state monitoring process was useful for 
instituting the basic infrastructure necessary for effective EEA and mathematics 
instructional programs. However, while the EPCs were necessary for struggling 
schools, they were often deemed insufficient for meaningful and sustainable change, 
as they did not address the quality of the intervention nor key barriers such as poor 
leadership. 

2. SAIT providers noted several specific problems with the EPCs. Eirst, the needs of 
traditionally underperforming cohorts (specifically EEs and special education 
students) were considered a critical omission from the EPCs and the SAIT process in 
general. In addition, some SAIT providers reported that the exclusion of a school 
climate/culture component was problematic in schools with a “toxic” school culture 
and low levels of motivation among students and teachers. Other providers and 
district/school respondents discussed the complications associated with the 
intervention requirements for secondary schools, reporting that students were often 
unable to complete core course requirements and enroll in electives. 
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3. While all providers in our sample were reported to adhere to legislation guidelines, 
the level of service provided hy SAITs appeared to vary broadly. While a few 
provided extra services pro hono, others reported charging for added support, and 
some only conducted the minimal monitoring required hy law. 

4. Several SAIT providers reported that their ability to assess and monitor progress 
within the SAIT process was hindered by their lack of access to classrooms. They 
reported that their inability to observe instruction limited their ability to assess key 
issues that may hinder growth. 

5. Despite clear expectations for a large district role within the SAIT legislation, 
participation of districts in the process was reported as variable. While some districts 
reportedly provided a high level of support and met regularly with the SAIT, others 
were reported to create barriers to change at the school. 

6. The consequences of failing to make growth while state monitored were not clear to 
respondents. These unclear sanctions increased confusion and anxiety surrounding 
the reform efforts and in some cases reportedly decreased motivation. 

At this early point, we are unable to assess the actual effectiveness of the SAIT process on 
improving student outcomes. While a substantial percentage of SAIT schools met their 
growth targets in the first year of participation (2003-04), we have minimal evidence at this 
point to confirm a link between these outcomes and the SAIT process. 

According to respondents’ reports, however, the SAIT process has helped schools make 
progress in establishing a basic infrastructure that fosters effective ELA and mathematics 
instruction. On the other hand, variable levels of support and some clear omissions of 
important components (i.e., the instruction of key subpopulations) were reported as hindering 
the effectiveness of the process. In addition, lack of consistency in the role of the SAIT and 
the district raise questions about the level of guidance and accountability provided by the 
state for these roles. 
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Introduction 

In the previous chapters we outlined primary findings in three areas: achievement outcomes 
for II/USP and comparison schools (Chapter 3), strategies and factors that have contributed to 
or hindered growth in student achievement in II/USP schools (Chapter 4), and the 
implementation and effectiveness of the School Assistance and Intervention Team (SAIT) 
process (Chapter 5). 

In this chapter, we draw on our prior discussions to present central findings relevant to 
II/USP and consider their implications for future state policy. Acknowledging that II/USP has 
been replaced by the High Priority Schools Grant Program (HPSGP), we focus our 
recommendations on state-level accountability in general and on the SAIT process (which is 
expected to be used with HPSGP schools). We also address the difficulties associated with 
the simultaneous implementation of the accountability and assistance provisions of the 
federal No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act. 

We divide our discussion into three parts. In the first, we focus on our central cross-cutting 
conclusions concerning II/USP and factors influencing the progress of low-performing 
schools in California. In the second section, we provide recommendations and discuss policy 
implications at the state and local levels related to these overarching conclusions. In the final 
section we turn to the SAIT process, providing overall conclusions and recommendations for 
future investigation and implementation. 



Overall Conclusions Regarding II/USP 

In this section, we discuss our overall findings and conclusions regarding state-level 
accountability policy across four main areas: the overall impact of II/USP on student 
achievement, factors contributing to or hindering growth in student achievement within 
II/USP schools, the role of the district in school improvement efforts, and the impact of 
NCLB implementation on the focus and implementation of the state accountability program. 
In the next section we discuss recommendations that stem from these major findings. 

Conclusion 1: Overall, the impact of II/USP participation on student achievement has 
been negligible. Any small advantage experienced by II/USP schools relative to 
comparison schools during program participation dissipated before or soon after 
program completion. 

In Chapter 3, we discussed the overall student achievement trends in both II/USP and 
comparison schools as measured by the school-level API and by student-level SAT-9, 
CAT/6, and GST scores. We examined achievement trajectories to identify any differences 
between II/USP schools and similar schools that did not participate in II/USP. 
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As discussed in the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report, one important trend is that statewide low- 
performing schools (both II/USP and non-II/USP) have made large increases in STAR 
scores since the implementation of the PSAA. Elementary schools made the largest gains, 
while middle and high schools made more moderate gains.’ In addition, when examining 
student-level standardized scores, low-performing schools’ scores have moved closer to the 
state average over the past six years. 

However, we find only modest differences in student outcomes between II/USP and 
comparison schools. In addition, these modest gains, where observed during the period 
of program participation, dissipate after program completion. In some cohorts, in some 
grade levels, II/USP schools experienced slightly larger achievement gains in comparison to 
similar low-performing schools in the state during II/USP planning and implementation 
years. More often, however, there was no observed effect, and trends were inconsistent 
across cohorts and grade levels. Perhaps the most prevalent trend is that while we see some 
statistically significant hut relatively small positive effects during II/USP planning and 
implementation, we find significant hut relatively small negative effects of II/USP in the 
years after the program ends.^ Eor Cohort 1 elementary schools, this negative effect occurs 
even earlier, during the implementation years. 

In addition, when positive gains in relation to comparison schools were observed, they were 
on the order of 0.02 standard deviations, which is quite small when compared to the overall 
gains made by low-performing schools across the years. This modest level of improvement, 
even if sustained, can be considered fairly insignificant from an educational standpoint 
(Cohen, 1969), and when considering the amount of funds and effort invested in II/USP. 

These findings call into question whether II/USP is an effective strategy for improving the 
state’s low-performing schools. This does not mean, however, that nothing can be gained 
from these efforts. A major focus of this study was to learn lessons for future state policy, and 
these lessons are reflected in our recommendations below. We have learned a considerable 
amount through the implementation of II/USP about what works well and not as well within a 
statewide accountability system. 

In the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report, we provided several possible explanations for the 
minimal-to-nonexistent overall effect of II/USP during the early planning and implementation 
years. These explanations are still reasonable given the current policy context, and should still 
be considered when interpreting these findings. Eirst, we proposed that the II/USP could have 
had both a direct effect on participating schools and an indirect effect on schools that did not 
participate. This indirect effect could have resulted from the attention to student outcomes 
that resulted from the implementation of the PSAA overall, and II/USP in particular. Eor 
example, some districts responded to PSAA by developing policies for low-performing 
schools that addressed more than just II/USP schools. 

A second possible explanation can be attributed to the wide variation in growth among 
II/USP schools. Given that some made considerably more growth than others, we found that 



’ For example, Cohort 1 II/USP and comparison elementary schools gained approximately 190 API points between 
1998 and 2004, while Cohort 1 II/USP and comparison middle schools gained an average of approximately 107 
points since 1998. Cohort 1 II/USP and comparison high schools increased by an average of approximately 79 API 
points in this same time period. 

^ After the first two years of implementation the program ends at schools. However, many schools did receive an 
additional year of funding. 
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growth was heavily influenced hy factors outside of the program, such as district policies and 
school capacity. 

Now that additional time has passed, another explanation that we believe the state must 
strongly consider is that the accountahility theory of action model shown in Chapter 1 of this 
report may have broken down as implemented through II/USP, especially given current 
contextual factors. For example, the ability to garner attention and create a focus around a 
clearly identified set of measurable objectives for II/USP schools has reportedly been at least 
partially compromised by the somewhat conflicting goals of NCLB. Also, the enhanced 
motivation to improve that was expected to result from identification, labeling, and 
consequences reportedly did not occur in all schools. Some schools reported that they saw 
II/USP as a wake-up call, while others found it de-motivating to be labeled as a failing 
school — especially when they felt they were being held to unrealistic expectations (more 
prevalent under NCLB, but sometimes cited as a factor under II/USP), receiving inadequate 
guidance, and faced with unclear sanctions. Regarding motivation, some also noted the 
seeming irony of receiving supplemental funds while failing, then subsequently having the 
funds removed upon success. 

The theory of action for II/USP assumes that increased capacity through external assistance 
and the receipt of supplemental resources is sufficient to result in sustained change. 
Respondents, however, sometimes expressed concern in regard to the base resources on hand. 
Examples of these concerns involved the availability of highly qualified staff, the mixed 
quality and usefulness of the II/USP External Evaluators, the temporary nature of II/USP 
funds (short term and removed upon success), and the late distribution of these funds. There 
may be a natural tendency for school staff to attempt to transfer out of schools labeled as 
failing, especially if it appears that the elements perceived to be needed for success are 
lacking. State data do not make it easy to track this kind of movement, but we believe it may 
create a substantial hindrance to long-term success in underperforming schools. 

Given the focus in this study on the longer-term effects of II/USP, particular attention must 
be paid to the decline in student achievement growth in II/USP schools, in relation to the non- 
II/USP comparison group, that is found in later years (post-implementation). We propose two 
possible explanations for this. Eirst, the change in relative growth may result from increased 
growth among comparison schools, as policies such as NCEB or HPSGP^ place pressure on 
other low-performing schools in California. Secondly, the change in relative growth could be 
a result of a decline in II/USP schools’ growth after the program ends. We discuss both 
explanations below. 

NCEB has placed increased pressure on all low-performing schools. Schools that did not 
participate in II/USP are currently being pushed to improve student outcomes and meet high 
expectations for student performance mandated under NCEB. The pressure felt by these 
schools, particularly those identified for Program Improvement, could be leading to greater 
attention to student outcomes and a resultant increase in scores in comparison to the II/USP 
schools. In the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report we proposed possible reasons for a “planning 
year bump” among II/USP schools, including the increased attention to student outcomes and 
instruction resulting from the labeling of their school as “underperforming,” public scrutiny, 
and the planning year process. These same factors may now be contributing to growth in non- 
II/USP schools identified for improvement or undergoing early sanctions associated with 
NCEB. 



^ However, only 22 percent of the comparison schools participated in HPSGP. 
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Additional concerns must be raised regarding the sustainability of interventions like II/USP. 
Such programs must be examined closely in considering the benefits and drawbacks of a 
program where schools receive an infusion of funds for a limited number of years. Our 
interview data suggest that despite optimistic expectations of long-term growth, many schools 
had to reduce or eliminate programs implemented using II/USP funds. In particular, schools 
that hired additional staff such as instructional coaches had to either eliminate the position or 
reduce the position to part time. A decline in achievement growth could be an anticipated 
result of such program reductions. 

Despite the limited effect that II/USP has had on schools, we see some preliminary evidence 
of a positive effect of HPSGP participation within our achievement analyses (among schools 
that participated in both programs). Though these results should be interpreted with caution 
since the full effect of HPSGP has not been explored in this study, there may be evidence that 
some of the changes incorporated into this successor program may have improved the 
effectiveness of this model for school improvement. These changes include a greater focus on 
the Zowe^t-performing schools (i.e., schools in decile 1), increased funding (double the 
amount received by II/USP schools), and the expectation of greater district involvement. 

Conclusion 2: Despite the lack of an overall program effect, there is evidence that 
II/USP participation contributed to growth in some schools. Respondents in these 
schools identified specific factors and strategies they believe led to their improvement. 

The bad news in the state’s efforts to turn around low-performing schools through II/USP is 
described above. The good news is that some previously struggling schools were able to 
make substantial progress during the time of II/USP implementation, and some attributed this 
growth to II/USP participation. In the 2003 PSAA Evaluation, we found substantial variation 
in growth among participating schools. Thus, in conceptualizing this continuation study, it 
seemed that the most informative next step would be to identify schools that did make high 
growth, attempt to identify what worked for them, and consider what could be replicated in 
future state efforts. Consequently, we identified subsets of schools that had made relatively 
high or low growth during II/USP. Interviewing staff at these schools allowed us to learn 
about the factors and strategies that contributed to their growth, as well as the potential 
impact of II/USP. 

Several essential factors for growth in student achievement were identified by schools 
that made consistent and/or high growth in student achievement during II/USP. These 
included the following: 

• Capacity: Leadership, professional community, and professional learning supports, 
such as coaches, were reported as important. Often, leadership was distributed 
beyond just the principal, to include coaches, department heads, and teacher leaders. 

• Instructional Coherence: Various aspects of instructional coherence, including a 
common curriculum, curriculum tied to the standards, or an overall instructional 
vision or focus for the school, were among the factors cited as contributing to growth. 

• Systematic Assessment and Data-Based Decision-Making: Systematic and regular 
assessment of students was reported to provide necessary and important information 
to inform instruction. Attention to, and monitoring of, student learning using regular 
benchmark data were discussed as important ways to identify needs of students and 
to inform instruction. 
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Several aspects of II/USP reportedly influenced the growth of schools within the program and 
the ability of schools to implement these factors for growth. Some growth school respondents 
spoke highly of the contrihution of II/USP, citing the funding and the focus provided through 
planning as most important. However, many others did not experience high growth, nor had 
positive experiences with the program. 

Growth attributed to II/USP appeared to vary based on several characteristics, including the 
buy-in of school staff to the need for change, the clarity and specificity of strategies and the 
alignment of those strategies with the needs of the school, the focus placed in the long term 
on implementing and revisiting the Action Plan, and the extent to which leadership created an 
urgent and focused climate for change. These qualities appeared to be less present in schools 
that did not meet with success in improving student outcomes during II/USP. 

Additional factors reported to hinder the effectiveness of II/USP included late distribution of 
funds, limited guidance on how to best use the funds, limited communication among II/USP 
schools and between the schools and the state, mixed experiences with External Evaluators, 
limited follow-up support and monitoring, and the focus on negative labeling and sanctions. 

Of particular note is that while the subset of growth schools identified for this study generally 
felt that they were successful in improving student learning, it was clear from our interviews 
that few schools were communicating with each other to share these effective 
improvement strategies. Several respondents mentioned that they would have liked to have 
more opportunities for communication with other schools participating in II/USP to learn 
more about the program and what was working in other schools. Given the mixed quality and 
experience of the External Evaluators, one respondent emphasized that it would have been 
more useful to learn from other schools in their situation than to learn from an external entity. 

Conclusion 3: Local districts were found to influence the achievement trends in low- 
performing schools. While district supports were reported as key to some schools’ 
improvement, these supports did not appear to he present in all schools. 

As in the 2003 PSAA evaluation, we again observed a significant district effect on the 
achievement trajectories of low-performing schools in the state. That is, while II/USP and 
comparison schools performed in similar ways within districts, the pool of low-performing 
schools varied considerably in performance across districts (controlling for characteristics of 
the student population and other factors). These findings, coupled with our interview data, 
suggest that districts serve as intermediaries between state-level policy and school-level 
implementation and that districts have the ability to affect the overall growth and 
performance of their low-performing schools. 

Prom our interview data, we have seen districts can institute policies and supports designed to 
improve the work of all their low-performing schools, irrespective of program participation. 
These include technical assistance and professional development, particularly around 
systematic assessment and data use, as well as the targeting of resources to low-performing 
schools. In addition, they can provide a focus for schools’ improvement efforts. However, 
such supports and focus did not appear to be present in all districts or realized by all schools. 
Respondents from many schools in our sample reported additional areas of support they 
would like from their districts. 
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Conclusion 4: While possibly intensifying the focus on accountability overall, the 
presence of differing state and federal accountability systems has diffused the attention 
schools are paying to PSAA. 

The implementation of NCLB has created an additional layer of achievement targets and 
expectations for schools in California. Schools are expected to meet both API and AYP 
targets, and face sanctions from both the state and federal governments if they fail to do so. 
NCLB, by focusing efforts on all schools, has possibly raised the focus on accountability 
among schools not participating in II/USP."^ 

Some respondents did not report the additional layer of accountability as a major distraction, 
saying that their plans to improve student achievement overall should meet the needs of both 
programs. Many others, however, at both the school and district levels reported that having 
two separate accountability systems in place has “confused” and/or “overwhelmed” school 
and district staff. Keeping track of these two sets of targets and thinking strategically about 
how to meet them were considered difficult. In addition, respondents referred to the conflicts 
between the two policies. While the API provides incentives for schools to focus on their 
lowest-performing students, the AYP provides incentives for schools to move students who 
are just below proficient into the proficient band. AYP also places particular focus on EL and 
special education students, while this emphasis has not yet been added to the API. 

Respondents in this study generally reported that the AYP targets associated with 
NCLB were more challenging to meet than the API targets. In part, this may be due to the 

fact that they are all relatively low-performing schools (within the bottom five deciles). Thus, 
while they may make growth in any year, they may still struggle to meet the absolute 
proficiency targets that are set for all schools in California. In addition, respondents spoke 
specifically of the difficulty they face meeting the subpopulation targets associated with 
NCLB. Of particular concern were the targets for English learner and special education 
populations. 

Similarly, respondents reported that the focus on growth in the state system was more 
appropriate to the improvement goals of low-performing schools than the focus on 
meeting a set proficiency target. The API growth targets allow for recognition of growth 
and progress among the lowest-performing schools that may still be far from meeting 
proficiency standards. 

Finally, respondents reported an increased level of attention toward the AYP targets. In 

part, this attention reportedly stemmed from the fact that these targets are considered more 
challenging to meet. Some thought that by making AYP, they would likely meet their API 
targets as well. However, respondents also said that they considered the sanctions associated 
with AYP to be more severe, and that this was a reason for greater focus on this measure. In 
addition, some districts were said to have told their schools to focus more on making AYP. 



Recommendations for Ongoing Accountabiiity Efforts 

As II/USP has essentially come to an end, the recommendations presented in this report are 
not specifically directed at this program, but rather more generally at the state’s ongoing 
efforts to improve low-performing schools. This study, as well as our prior evaluation of 
II/USP, has shown no sustainable aggregate II/USP effect on student outcomes. This seems to 



See our discussion of this possibility within the first conclusion discussed. 
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suggest that more comprehensive and dramatic changes in state policy will he needed to yield 
long-term sustainable improvement in the state’s underperforming schools. 

The improvement of low-performing schools has long been a difficult and intractable process. 
The realization of substantial progress in these schools on an annual and continuous basis is 
exceedingly challenging. In addressing this challenge, we must first consider the overall 
context for this effort. Accounting for variations in the cost of education, California schools 
are among the lowest funded in the nation. At the same time, we have adopted some of the 
highest academic standards. The dissonance between investment and desired outcomes may 
be one contributing factor to the expectation that more and more California schools will be 
designated as Program Improvement schools when NCLB standards are further raised in 
future years (e.g., in 2007-08). As described by Mike Kirst (2005), Stanford professor of 
education policy and former California State School Board President, 

[California’ s] outcome oriented accountability system has never been aligned with the 
school finance system that relies on specified inputs, processes, and categorical 
programs that control about one-third of local budgets... The finance system is 
exceedingly complex . . . and provides neither equity or adequacy. It is not based on the 
necessary funds to enable all pupils to meet the state’s high academic standards. 

No schools are more subject to the tensions resulting from this state-level dissonance between 
educational resources and expected outcomes than those with high percentages of students in 
poverty. The correlation between high poverty and II/USP participation is clear, with an 
average state poverty rate of 50 percent, compared to an 80 percent poverty rate for II/USP 
schools. Poverty has clearly been established as the strongest correlate with student 
performance, placing high poverty schools at a substantial disadvantage in relation to other 
schools — especially when the goal is specified as equally high expectations for all. 

In light of this, an important question for the state to consider is the base resources available 
to these most challenged schools in relation to other schools in the state. Using current state 
data, it is not easy to track resources at the school level. However, one statistic of concern 
from a recent report to the state legislature in regard to the implementation of Proposition 227 
is that the state’s highest EL schools (i.e., those with total enrollment that is 61 percent or 
more EL) have a lower percentage of fully credentialed staff (86.9 percent) than the state 
average (92.5 percent) (Parrish et al., 2005). This is of particular concern given the dual 
education challenges facing EEs (acquiring English while simultaneously meeting high 
academic standards) and the fact that EL concentration is highly correlated with poverty. If 
the state’s most challenged schools are not assigned some of its best teachers and most 
proven administrators, and incentives are not provided for these staff to remain in these 
difficult environments, it seems unrealistic to expect short-term, relatively small, monetary 
infusions like II/USP to make a difference. 

Going back to some of the most basic principles of public education funding, as well as vast 
subsequent research, it has been clearly established that some classifications of students cost 
more to educate than others.^ Differences in student need have also been acknowledged in 
adequacy court cases throughout the country and through current education funding systems 
in virtually all states (Chambers et al., 2004). This principle is also reflected in federal 
categorical aid programs for students in special education and poverty. California awards 



^ For example, see Berne and Stiefel, 1994; Petemick, Smerdon, Fowler, and Monk, 1997; Clune, 1994; and 
Reschovsky and limazeki, 1997. 
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categorical funding to school districts based on their number of English learners, students in 
special education, and students in poverty. However, the exact extent to which these 
resources trickle down to schools is unknown and current state data make this difficult to 
track. 

In short, it would seem that a vital precondition for long-term improvement in the state’s 
lowest-performing schools is that they have a base of resources that exceeds those allocated 
to schools facing fewer challenges. If the lowest-performing schools in the state have higher 
percentages of uncertified teachers, less experienced principals, and lower levels of overall 
funding in comparison to higher performing schools, any state plan for sustained 
improvement in the lowest cohorts of schools seems destined to fail. 

At the same time, high expectations for all districts, schools, and students clearly set the state 
on the right path. Some schools and districts seem to respond very positively to this 
substantial and relatively recent redirection in attention to the state’s most challenged schools 
and school districts. A primary recommendation that we will further elaborate is that we must 
identify and acknowledge these districts and schools that have shown substantial success 
despite such formidable hurdles as high levels of student poverty — at least to the extent that 
we emphasize those that continue to fail. These districts and schools should be acknowledged 
because they have clearly earned this credit, and even more importantly because if anyone in 
the state knows how to turn around low-performing, high poverty schools, it is the leadership 
and instructional staff in schools that have realized this substantial accomplishment. 

The other good news, further substantiated by the current study, which has examined and 
attempted to contrast relative success and failure in high poverty, low achieving schools, is 
that the general ingredients for success in these schools are fairly well known. As cited in 
Chapter 2, there is substantial literature in regard to school success that repeatedly points to 
such factors as ongoing monitoring of student progress, strong instructional leadership, 
shared goals, and a positive and academically focused school climate. 

These factors are also very well aligned with what we found in the current study. The real 
question is exactly what these elements mean in practice. In other words, what are some of 
the specific strategies schools use under these general headings, and how can they be 
replicated over a broad range of low-performing schools? The recommendations below try to 
focus on the kinds of systemic changes and specific strategies that we believe will be needed 
for accountability interventions like II/USP to succeed in the future. 

Recommendation 1: The state should consider the resources needed for sustained 
academic success in low-performing schools and ensure that they are present and 
sustained in applicant schools and their districts. 

The state should specify ongoing resource standards to address the needs of the state’s most 
challenging, highest-poverty schools, and ensure they are allocated effectively by districts to 
schools, as a precondition for programs like II/USP. Given that schools reported being 
unable to sustain key strategies implemented through II/USP, sufficient resources to sustain 
improvement efforts must be an important component of any program that provides focused 
resources for change. Since the district was found to be a key intermediary between state- 
level policy and school-level implementation, the state must ensure that districts have the 
resources to provide the necessary assistance and support to their schools, and that they 
allocate them to low-performing schools as needed. For example, they might be required to 
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ensure a teaching force in these schools that at least equals, or exceeds, the district average on 
such characteristics as experience and degree level. 

At this point in time, several foundations are about to contract for an adequacy study for the 
state, supported hy the Governor and leadership in the California Department of Education 
and hi-partisan leadership in the California State Legislature. This study will systematically 
consider the funding needed for public education given the state’s specified academic goals 
and the composition of pupil needs in districts across the state including students living in 
poverty, English learners, and students with disabilities. This type of study should prove 
useful in determining these ongoing resource standards. 

Recommendation 2: The full power and potential of districts and other intermediate 
agencies should he brought to hear on the problem of shoring up low-performing 
schools. Districts, and other relevant agencies, should be expected to play a key role in 
providing support, vision, and guidance for school-level improvement, and should be 
held accountable by the state when this does not occur. 

Given the high number of underperforming schools in II/USP and in California overall, the 
state will need all the help it can get in providing the intensive support and monitoring 
required for schools undergoing improvement efforts. This study demonstrates (and common 
sense clearly suggests) that districts can make a substantial impact on improving low- 
performing schools when they focus their attention, energy, and resources on this effort. 
Districts are clearly an important vehicle to ensure proper and effective implementation of 
programs such as II/USP, and to ensure the growth of the lowest-performing schools in their 
jurisdiction. 

Within such a system, districts should be held accountable for providing additional focused 
assistance for the schools most in need, and to provide long-term and sustained support to 
maintain progress made through programs like II/USP. 

The following should be considered key areas in which districts should play a primary role: 

• Fostering coherent instruction within schools. Districts can encourage coherence by 
ensuring that schools have opportunities for teachers to collaborate and by 
monitoring the development and implementation of a vision and set of coherent goals 
for each school. 

• Encouraging the use of data to inform instruction. Districts can provide schools with 
benchmark assessments that provide frequent and useful data to identify students’ 
needs and inform instructional strategies and plans. Districts can also provide the 
means to analyze these data through systems that provide user-friendly and valid 
outputs of data on student outcomes, disaggregated in useful and effective ways. 

• Providing sufficient resources for an effective learning environment. Districts can 
provide training and incentive structures to ensure that the lowest-performing schools 
have strong, highly-qualified staff and skilled and effective leaders. 

• Providing instructional supports and technical assistance to schools. Districts can 
provide necessary instructional supports, including instructional coaches and 
curriculum specialists, to provide individualized support to schools undertaking 
improvement efforts. In doing so, the state should consider the resources available 
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through counties and intermediaries. These agencies can provide supplemental 
supports and technical assistance that some districts, particularly small districts, are 
unahle to provide. 

As mentioned above, the district can also play a key role hy ensuring that funds are allocated 
in a way that supports their lowest-performing schools. One urban district in the study 
sample, for example, allocates dollars to schools on a per pupil basis, rather than in full time 
equivalents (FTEs). Therefore, schools with less experienced and therefore less expensive 
staff have additional resources available to spend on instructional resources, or on the hiring 
of more experienced staff. Such student-based funding systems within districts generally 
feature weights ensuring additional district resources for schools enrolling high percentages 
of students with special needs, such as students in poverty, ELs, and special education 
students. This is just one example of ways in which districts can allocate money to better 
align resources with the needs of their schools, based on the characteristics of the students 
they enroll. 

To hold districts accountable for allocating these resources and providing this assistance, the 
state should explore ways to provide a system of incentives, guidance, support, and sanctions 
to districts that fail to make progress with their lowest-performing schools. Consequences 
such as removing latitude in governance, should be explored, however, since the 
effectiveness of district-level sanctions is yet to be determined, the state should regularly 
examine data to assess the effectiveness of any such system put in place. 

It also seems worth considering whether the state should remove itself entirely from the 
business of directly sanctioning schools, and instead leave these activities to districts, holding 
districts accountable for results. This is likely much more manageable from a state 
perspective, is likely to be substantially more efficient, and seems to place responsibility 
clearly within the public education hierarchy that has been created by the state. If the state 
attempts to do everything itself (e.g., assume direct responsibility for all the state’s 
underperforming schools), it seems very likely to be overextended and destined to fail. 

Recommendation 3: The state should acknowledge schools that improve within 
programs like II/USP or are successful with high percentages of students in poverty. 

As described above, the vast majority of low-performing schools in the state and across the 
nation are those with high percentages of students in poverty. The odds against success in 
these schools are formidable, and yet some schools are able to defy these odds to make 
substantial academic gains and to sustain this success. The findings from this study suggest 
that garnering attention by focusing only on schools that are failing has the potential to de- 
motivate schools. While there may be no way to avoid this kind of focus and the resulting 
attention on failing schools through a comprehensive accountability system, the fact that they 
lose supplemental resources when they succeed through a program like II/USP may not 
provide the best incentive for sustained improvement. 

To ensure proper acknowledgment of success, the state should ensure that continued 
sufficient resources are available to schools that make growth. At the least, high poverty 
schools that are beating the odds should receive comparable public acknowledgement to those 
who are failing. This acknowledgment can serve both as a continuing motivator for growth, 
as well as a means to identify models for other high poverty schools that are not succeeding 
across the state. Successful, high poverty schools can provide concrete examples of what can 
be done to successfully improve student achievement. 
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Recommendation 4: The state should work with districts to develop vehicles whereby 
schools in need of improvement can he linked with and learn from schools that have 
been successful in improving outcomes with comparable populations of students. 

In light of the limited communication reported and evident among schools in our sample, we 
recommend that the state and districts work in tandem to better facilitate this communication 
by establishing structures for schools to learn from each other. Districts should be assisted in 
learning how to pair struggling and successful schools, in cases where this is possible within 
a given district. The state should further assist in facilitating pairings of schools across 
districts as needed. The state should also work with districts to determine useful techniques 
for enhancing knowledge transfer across the two types of schools. The state should track the 
performance of schools that have been paired with others in an attempt to assess when these 
pairings have been successful and to make adjustments as needed based on results. 

Although it is likely that costs will be associated with this kind of system (e.g., stipends to 
staff from successful schools offering assistance to similar, struggling schools), this may 
prove a more effective use of state funds than such vehicles as External Evaluators. It seems 
reasonable to expect that the state’s greatest talent pool in regard to turning around low- 
performing schools resides in the administrators and staff who have demonstrated that this 
can be done. 

The first step in developing such a structure is to establish clear criteria for success and to 
review data in light of these criteria to identify schools. The state should allocate personnel to 
review data yearly to this end. We suggest using straightforward criteria similar to those used 
in this study to enable the identification of consistent-growth and high-growth schools. While 
we focused on meeting growth targets and high levels of API growth to measure the success 
schools had in improving student outcomes, we encourage the state to also consider using the 
AYP, since schools are also now expected to meet these targets established by the federal 
government. Criteria should be kept simple to enable an easy classification of schools by 
growth each year, and to enable effective pairings of schools. 

Another method to ensure communication between schools about best practices is to 
disseminate information that is compiled on strategies used by schools that have enabled 
growth. Eor example, disseminating the findings in this study will enable detailed information 
on factors for growth to reach schools that are undertaking improvement efforts. Other efforts 
have already been taken to do this, and should be continued. Eor example, ensuring a high 
level of participation at conferences such as the On the Right Track symposium sponsored by 
WestEd and the CDE could enable schools entering programs like HPSGP to learn from 
others. In addition, the National Center for Educational Accountability (NCEA) with several 
affiliates (including Just for Kids) has published a Web site where schools can identify other 
California schools that have met with success and learn about them.® 

Recommendation 5: Similarly, the state should identify districts that have successfully 
improved student outcomes in their low-performing schools, and facilitate opportunities 
for other districts to learn from them. 

Given that districts can play a key role in improvement efforts at their schools, and influence 
the implementation of state-level programs like II/USP, we recommend a similar effort as 
above, but targeted at districts. In this case, the state would again set simple and 



^ see: http://www.just4kids.org/bestpractice/evidence_finder.cfm?sub=tools 
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straightforward criteria for high-growth districts that can he reviewed on a yearly basis. Using 
these data, we recommend that the state provide opportunities, either through regular 
conferences and meetings, or through a more intensive partnering program, to facilitate 
learning across districts. Attention should he paid to the characteristics of districts to ensure 
that districts are matched with others that have similar student populations. 

Recommendation 6: The state should foster the use of benchmark data as a feedback 
mechanism for informing instruction and identifying students for extra support, as 
described in this report. 

A key factor that fostered growth in student outcomes identified through this study was the 
systematic analysis and use of data to inform instruction. Respondents emphasized the 
importance of frequent (e.g., monthly or every 6 weeks) henchmark assessments tied to the 
school’s curriculum and tied to the state standards. Related ongoing communication and 
collahoration around data among grade-level and cross-grade-level colleagues were vital to 
this process. This was commonly mentioned as a key factor for turning around schools in our 
study, as well as in the general literature regarding effective practices. Not only does this 
seem a vital component for school growth, it can he much more easily replicated and made 
available to schools, along with requisite training, than less tangible factors such as strong 
leadership. 

We recommend that systems be fostered and disseminated statewide that encourage and 
enable schools to utilize data on a regular and ongoing basis to inform instruction. Although 
training and ongoing support will be needed for the successful implementation of such 
systems, this is the kind of intervention that might be fostered through the types of teaming 
arrangements between districts and schools described above. 

As it is clear that successful systems are already in place in some districts and schools 
realizing considerable gains in student achievement, the state role may be reduced to further 
identifying such systems and encouraging their further development and dissemination. These 
systems already in place were typically based on assessments associated with districtwide 
curricula tied to the state standards, and were supported by software packages that enabled 
the analysis and dissemination of assessment results in a user-friendly format. 

One critical aspect to consider in establishing these systems is the training necessary for 
teachers and administrators. In order to understand the data, and to know how to utilize them 
in a way that supports instruction, teachers and administrators will need to receive specific 
training on the interpretation and use of results. Districts and counties should be expected to 
include such training as an important component of their professional development programs. 
In addition, districts would need to provide support by way of personnel who could be 
available to answer questions about the data. Counties could be the source of these personnel, 
as well as the types of teaming arrangements described above. 

Recommendation 7: The state should work with districts, and other agencies, to 
incorporate long-term guidance and monitoring into assistance programs for 
underperforming schools. 

Given the reportedly mixed experience with External Evaluators and the concerns raised by 
respondents about the limited support and monitoring received during the implementation 
years, we recommend that the state accountability system (e.g., HPSGP) incorporate 
sustained support and monitoring, while holding external providers accountable for assisting 
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and realizing results within their schools. This recommendation is bolstered hy the finding in 
our achievement analyses that, for some cohorts, a decline in growth relative to comparison 
schools occurred after the planning year. 

Specific areas in which sustained guidance and monitoring can he provided is in the use of 
funds, development of a coherent instructional program, and the development of strategies to 
sustain growth when funding ends. This guidance and support could come from either an 
external entity (that works with schools heyond just a planning year), or district offices. 

Recommendation 8: Analogous to what was reported for the school level, the state should 
use data on an ongoing basis to identify the extent to which state-level programs make 
an impact, and use these data to inform and alter policy and programs in support of 
low-performing schools as needed. 

As we set expectations for schools and districts to regularly use data as a basis for shaping 
policy and practice, we suggest the same process for the state. Above we recommended (see 
Recommendation 4) that the state allocate personnel to review data on school-level progress 
on a yearly basis. Here we suggest that these data be used not only to foster communication 
among schools with varying levels of growth, but also to examine state-level policies in 
regard to holding districts accountable for their schools’ performance and in support of 
struggling schools to see what is working well and what needs to be revised. External 
evaluation studies such as this provide a means to gain formative and summative information 
on programs. However, given the high-stakes environment and urgency to improve student 
outcomes, the state itself should establish more mechanisms to review policies regularly, 
assess what components of its policies are on the right track, and adjust policies on an 
ongoing basis as needed. 

Throughout such a review process, however, the state should pay attention to maintaining 
consistency across years. Too much change in reaction to short-term outcomes could create 
confusion about policy provisions and implementation expectations. Thus, before changes are 
made they must be thoughtfully considered and fully substantiated by data. 

Recommendation 9: The state should consider methods to better align the state and 
federal accountability systems. The state should take into consideration that 
stakeholders in low-performing schools generally report that while they consider the 
API to be a better outcome measure, they feel pressure to address AYP targets. 

Given the conflict and confusion associated with two overlapping accountability systems, we 
recommend that the state focus further on their alignment. However, we recognize that this is 
not an easy task and should be done carefully to preserve the most effective aspects of the 
state system. 

For example, our data suggest that a growth model for accountability is important. For low- 
performing schools that are far from reaching the absolute proficiency targets set through 
NCFB, API growth targets provide incentives for schools to make continuous improvement. 
These targets account for the fact that these schools are starting from a very low base of 
performance. 

Potential actions the state can take to this end include examining better ways to align the 
expectations and associated sanctions of the state model with the federal model. For example, 
the state could focus on having the same schools identified under both programs for similar 
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sanctions. Having some schools recognized for success within one model, hut designated as 
failing in another, can result in confusion and unclear expectations. Additionally, the state can 
continue to press the federal government for greater incorporation of the state API into the 
AYP measure. Since there appears to he greater huy-in to a growth model, and to the API 
measure in general, this may he an important aspect of the state model to attempt to preserve. 



SAIT Conclusions and Recommendations 

In addition to these cross-cutting recommendations that address California’ s statewide 
accountability system, helow we provide specific policy implications and recommendations 
for the ongoing implementation of the SAIT process. A number of these recommendations 
are based on the assumption that SAIT will remain in its current form. Based on our 
discussion above, however, we recommend that the state strongly consider some major 
changes in the overall design of the state accountability system, which would have 
implications for the SAIT process. As noted above, we recommend that the district and other 
intermediate agencies be more fully incorporated into the state system, and be held fully 
accountable for the outcomes of its schools. Under such a system, SAITs would not exist in 
their current form, where the level of district involvement is variable (despite specified 
expectations of substantial district involvement). We believe this overextends the state 
beyond what it can reasonably expect to effectively accomplish and bypasses other 
intermediary agencies that ultimately must be fully incorporated into any successful long- 
term reform and improvement process for the state’s overall K-12 education system. 

Making substantial, sustained progress in the state’s lowest-performing schools is a very 
challenging undertaking, and each layer of the state’s education system must be made 
responsible, and held accountable, in regard to their respective roles. With this idea in mind, 
something like the current SAIT process would be directed at districts that over time are 
failing to realize improvement in a high percentage of their low-performing schools. At the 
same time, the state might provide materials, training, and procedures for districts to follow in 
regard to SAIT-like processes at their schools. 

Primary SAIT Recommendation: The state should engage in ongoing assessment of the 
most successful and effective methods for realizing school improvement within the state 
monitoring process. 

It is still too early to know whether the current SAIT process, focused on the nine essential 
program components, will be effective in the aggregate in improving schools that failed 
through the II/USP process. Regardless, SAITs are the critical “next step” after II/USP in 
attempting to turn around these continuously low-performing schools. We received mixed 
assessments regarding the perceived helpfulness of SAITs from school respondents. In 
addition, it is reasonable to expect that whether SAITs are largely successful in the aggregate 
or not, that some SAITs will be more successful than others and that some strategies will be 
more effective than others. In light of the importance of this work, we recommend an ongoing 
and systematic data collection and assessment of the effectiveness of individual SAIT 
providers. 

Specifically, the state should, on a yearly basis, assess the extent to which SAIT schools are 
improving (by looking at API growth) to see which of the EPCs were implemented during 
that year and what other types of supports the school had. This ongoing assessment should 
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provide a means to further focus the EPCs, to provide guidelines for their implementation, 
and to determine what aspects of the process are less effective. 

Another vital component of this ongoing assessment of the SAIT process would focus on 
individual teams. These teams face a huge challenge in attempting to turn around 
underperforming schools. Their efforts are (at a minimum) based on an initial audit and three 
monitoring visits throughout the year.^ This is relatively little intervention in relation to a 
large task. Many SAIT providers may not he up to this challenge, while others may have 
striking records of success. We believe that ongoing assessment of which SAIT providers are 
successful, under what conditions, and at what types of sites is critical to ensure that effective 
SAIT providers be given more work, and that those who show no impact either be retrained 
or replaced. It will also be important to learn from success. In addition to being given more 
work, SAIT providers who demonstrate success should be asked to provide input in regard to 
future SAIT policy and provide training to other SAITs. 

To get a full assessment of the efficacy of individual providers, we also believe it will be 
important to talk with individual SAIT schools. In schools that have improved through SAIT, 
to what extent and in what ways do they think the SAIT helped them? From the perspective 
of schools not making progress, why did the SAIT process not yield better results? Also, 
assuming that the district will be more fully incorporated in the SAIT process, similar 
questions might be asked in regard to the district contribution. In what ways did the district 
help them, and what more might be done? 

This ongoing data-based assessment should inform the state’s decision-making process in 
regard to the SAIT system. Improvements should be made in real time when the data indicate 
a need to do so. We caution, however, against too much change based on limited short-term 
data, which could lead to confusion and ambiguity among participants in the process. This is 
an even stronger argument in favor of well-considered change, strongly based on data 
collection, analysis, and the resulting evidence of what is working and what is not. 

Additional issues to consider in relation to SAIT: Below, we outline some specific key areas 
identified through this study that are potentially problematic, and should be further addressed 
through future research: 

• The state should consider adding components that address the instruction of English 
learner and special education populations. SAIT providers noted that the needs of 
these groups were a critical omission from the EPCs and the SAIT process in general. 

• The state should consider including the enhancement of school climate and culture 
as a component within the state monitoring process. Some SAIT providers reported 
that the exclusion of a school climate/culture component was problematic in schools with 
a “toxic” school culture and low levels of motivation among students and teachers. 

• Requirements for intervention program participation should he closely examined 
for adverse impact on enrollment in core courses at the secondary level. Some SAIT, 
district, and school respondents discussed the complications associated with these 
intervention requirements, reporting that students were sometimes unable to complete 
core courses and enroll in electives. 



’ However, we found that many SAITs provided additional supports during the school year. 
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Chapter 6. Conclusions and Recommendations 



• The state should reconsider allowing classroom observations for SAIT members. 

Several SAIT providers reported that their ability to assess and monitor progress within 
the SAIT process was hindered hy their lack of access to classrooms. 

• The list of EPCs should be bolstered with specific strategies and guidelines that 
enhance the quality of implementation of the EPCs, and that can be used in 
conjunction with the components to lead to greater success. 

• The state should clarify the next steps to address schools that fail to improve 
through the state monitoring process. These plans should he clearly communicated to 
participating schools. Unclear consequences were reported to increase confusion and 
anxiety surrounding the reform efforts and were reported to decrease motivation. 
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Methodology 

In our analyses of API scores, we have data for multiple time points for each school; and in 
our analysis of student-level scores, we have data for multiple students and multiple time 
points for each school. To take the multi-level nature of the data into account, we employed 
hierarchical linear modeling methods. These methods make it possible to distinguish the 
effects of measured student-level and/or school-level factors, as well as the effect of time, and 
they also address the fact that students within the same schools are likely to have 
characteristics in common that we are unahle to measure (such as common community 
characteristics). The equations for the model for the API are shown in Exhibit Al, and those 
for the student-level scores are shown in Exhibit A2. 

The primary hypotheses of interest concern differences in achievement trajectories between 
II/USP and comparison schools over the period from 1998 through 2004. To test these time- 
specific hypotheses for Cohort 1, we created an indicator variable (IIUSPl) to reflect 
participation in II/USP Cohort 1 (coded 1 for participants and 0 for comparison schools), and 
six variables to reflect the calendar year (YEAR99, which is coded 0 in 1998 and 1 in 1999, 
2000, 2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004; YEAROO, which is coded 0 in 1998 and 1999, and 1 in 
2000, 2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004; YEAROl, which is coded 0 in 1998, 1999, and 2000, and 
1 in 2001 2002, 2003, and 2004; YEAR02, which is coded 0 in 1998, 1999, 2000, and 2001 
and 1 in 2002, 2003, and 2004; YEAR03, which is coded 0 in 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, and 
2002 and 1 in 2003, and 2004; YEAR04, which is coded 0 in 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002, 
and 2003 and 1 in 2004). The hypothesized effects we seek involve interactions of IIUSPl 
and YEAR99, YEAROO, YEAROl, YEAR02, YEAR03, and YEAR04.* If participating and 
comparison schools were similar prior to participation, we would expect the interaction of 
YEAR99 and IIUSPl to be zero, whereas if participation has a positive effect on subsequent 
growth, we would expect the interaction of YEAROO and IIUSPl to be positive, as well as the 
interaction of YEAROl and IIUSPl, as well as YEAR02 and IIUSPl, and so on. 

To determine whether the trajectories for CSR schools differ from those for regular (Action 
Plan) II/USP schools, we created an indicator variable (CSR), coded 1 for CSR schools, and 0 
for other schools, and we included the interactions of the CSR with each of the year variables 
(YEAR99 through YEAR04). To test the time-specific hypotheses for Cohort 2, and 3, we 
created a parallel set of indicator variables. We also included an HPSGP indicator for Cohort 
3 schools. 



* The equations that appear in Exhibits Al and A2 display the models in conventional two-level 
hierarchical linear model form. The “time-level” model represents the effects of year on achievement, as 
well as the effects of school characteristics. The “school level” model represents the effects of II/USP 
participation status on the level-one slopes for year. These school-level effects of II/USP represent the 
interactions between II/USP and year discussed in the text. 
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Exhibit A1 : Muitiievei Modei for APi Scores 

a) Time-level model 

y,j = /^oj + /^ijYear99,j + fi^jYearOO,j + /3,jYear01,j + /3^jYear02,j + /3^jYear03,j + /3^jYear04,j + 
Pet _ Black, j + P^jPet _ Asian, j + P^jPet _Hisp,j + P^QjPet _Meals,j + PiijPct _ELL,j + 
Py 2 jMobility,j + P^^jAvg _Pared,j + P^^jPet _Full,j + £,j 

where: 

YEAR99,j is coded 0 for 1998; and 1 for 1999, 2000, and 2001; 

YEAROOtj is coded 0 for 1998 and 1999; and 1 for 2000 and 2001; 

YEAROPj is coded 0 for 1998, 1999, and 2000; and 1 for 2001; 

YEAR02,j is coded 0 for 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001; and 1 for 2002; 

YEAR03,j is coded 0 for 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002; and 1 for 2003; and 
YEAR04,j is coded 0 for 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002, 2003; and 1 for 2004. 

other terms are defined as in Appendix A-4. 

h) School-level model for Cohort 1 

/^oj =roo+roJ^uspij +ro2CSRij+Voj 

P,j-rio+rniiuspij+rnCSRi^ 

Pij =r2,+Y2rnusp\. +r,,csR\. 

=r2o+y^Jiusp\, En^csRi^ 

P,j =r^n,piusp\, +y,2Csr\, 

Psj -Y,onsJlUSP\, EYsiCSRlj 
Pej =Y,onJlUSP\^ +Ye2CSR\j 

where: 

Po] is the intercept for school 7 in the time level-model; 

Pij is the slope for YEAR99 for school 7; 

/?2j is the slope for YEAROO for school 7; 

Psj is the slope for YEAROl for school 7; 
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P 4 j is the slope for YEAR02 for school j\ 

Psj is the slope for YEAR03 for school j\ 

P(,j is the slope for YEAR04 for school j\ 

IlUSPlj is a 0/1 variable indicating whether school j is a memher of IIUSP Cohort 1; 

CSRlj is a 0/1 variable indicating whether school j is a Cohort 1 CSR school; and 

Voj is a random error term representing unmeasured factors related to the intercept of the 
growth curve for school]. 

The model for Cohort 2 is similar. In the model for Cohort 3, an HPSGP indicator variable 
also appears. 

Exhibit A2: Muitiievei modei for standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 scaie scores 

a) Student/time-level model^ 

= /^Qj + /^ijYear99„j + P^jYearOO.j + p^jYearOl,,j + P^jYear02.,j + p^jYear03,j + 
P^jYear04,j + p,Girl.,j + + p^FLunch.,. + p,^ Asian,,. + p,, Black + 

P,2Hispanic „j+P,^Others + P^^HighPared„j + P,^Grade3„j + P,(,Grade4 + 
p^^GradeS,,. Pa,,. 

where: 

YEAR99i,j , YEAROOitj , YEAR01i,j , YEAR02i,j , YEAR03i,j and YEAROd^j are coded as in 
Exhibit Al; 

Grades itj, Graded uj, and GradeS^j are 0/1 variables indicating the student’s grade level (with 
similar variables included in models for middle and high schools); and other terms are 
defined as in Appendix A-4.^ 



^ For this analysis, we combined the student and time levels. This in effect assumes that there are no 
unmeasured differences across years, once the trend captured by the six dummy variables (YEAR99, 
YEAROO, YEAROl, YEAR02, YEAR03, and YEAR04) are accounted for. The model in effect also 
assumes that there are no stable unmeasured differences among cohorts (i.e., groups of students who 
enter in the same year). 

^ The student/time-level model also includes the missing value dummy variable for parent education 
described in Appendix A-4. 
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b) School-level model for Cohort 1 

=r 00+^01 +702^5^1; +Ya^Pct_Meals.+v^j 

A, =r,,njiuspi. +y,,csRi. 

P2j =Y2,+y2JIUSP\, +Y22 CSR\j 
A, -Y^^n^Jiuspi^ +Y22 Csr\j 
A, =Y^n,Jiusp\, +y,2Csr\j 

A, -Yso+YsJlUSPl, +Ys2CSR\^ 

A; =Y^ne.nusp\. +y,,csr\. 

where: 

Poj is the intercept for school^' in the student/time level-model; 

/3ij is the slope for YEAR99 for school j\ 

/?2; is the slope for YEAROO for school j\ 

Pij is the slope for YEAROl for school 7; 

P 4 j is the slope for YEAR02 for school 7; 

Psj is the slope for YEAR03 for school 7; 

P^j is the slope for YEAR04 for school 7; 

IlUSPlj is a 0/1 variable indicating whether school7 is a member of IIUSP Cohort 1; 

CSRlj is a 0/1 variable indicating whether school 7 is a Cohort 1 CSR school; 

Pct_MealSj is a variable indicating the percent of students eligible for free or reduced lunch in 
school 7; and 

Voj is a random error term representing unmeasured factors related to the intercept of the 
growth curve for school j 

The model for Cohort 2 is similar. In the model for Cohort 3, an HPSGP indicator variable 
also appears. 
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Synthetic API Calculation 

School-level API scores are the primary emphasis of the II/USP program, and thus they are a 
central outcome measure. To use API scores in the analysis, however, several challenges 
must he overcome. In particular, because the focus of the evaluation is on change over time in 
school performance, it is important for performance to he measured on a consistent scale over 
the six years under study (1998-2004). While official API scores are available for spring 
1999, 2000, 2001, 2002, 2003, and 2004 they are not available for 1998. In addition, the 
method used to calculate official API scores changed across the three years for which scores 
are available, due to the incorporation of additional assessments."^ 

To overcome these challenges, we created a set of synthetic API scores for each school, using 
the school’s official 1999 base API as the starting point. We refer to these scores as 
“synthetic” to reflect the fact that, although they are derived from each school’s official API 
scores for the years under study, we have transformed them slightly to make them more 
comparable over time, and we have computed scores for 1998, for which official API scores 
are not available. 

To calculate the synthetic 2000 API, we added the school’s official API growth from 1999 to 
2000 to the school’s base score. ^ (See box below.) To calculate a synthetic 1998 API, we 
used student-level SAT-9 scores to compute a synthetic API for both 1998 and 1999, 
employing the rules the CDE used to calculate the official 1999 base year scores, but 
including all students tested. We then computed the change from 1998 to 1999 using this 
synthetic score for both years and subtracted it from the 1999 base. 



Derivation of Synthetic API Scores 

1998 synthetic API = 1999 base API minus 1998-99 API growth 

1999 synthetic API = 1999 base API 

2000 synthetic API = 1999 base API plus 1999-00 API growth 

2001 synthetic API = 2000 synthetic API plus 2000-01 API growth 

2002 synthetic API = 2001 synthetic API plus 2001-02 API growth 

2003 synthetic API = 2002 synthetic API plus 2002-03 API growth 

2004 synthetic API = 2003 synthetic API plus 2003-04 API growth 



^ The rules used to exclude students based on mobility also changed between 1999 and 2000. 

^ Each year after 1999, two different API scores are available for each school - a base score, which is used 
as the basis for calculating growth over the coming year, and a growth score, which is used as the end- 
point in calculating growth over the previous year. The two scores are required because the rules used by 
the State to define API scores changed somewhat each year The base score incorporates the changes in 
the definition of the API that have been adopted since the previous year, while the growth score is based 
on the previous year’s definition. A school’s growth from 1999 to 2000 is computed by subtracting the 
1999 base score from the school’s 2000 growth score. 
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Number of ll/USP, and Comparison Schools^ with Missing Synthetic APi Data for One 
or More Years Using Data from 1998 to 2004 





Elementary 


Middle 


High 


Missing 


Total 






Cohort 1 1 


l/USP schools 




Schools with complete API scores 


245 


66 


43 


0 


354 


Schools missing API scores 


52 


12 


8 


4 


76 


Total 


297 


78 


51 


4 


430 






Cohort 1 comparison schools 




Schools with complete API scores 


639 


150 


91 


0 


880 


Schools missing API scores 


72 


19 


29 


0 


120 


Total 


711 


169 


120 


0 


1000 






Cohort 2 ll/USP schools 




Schools with complete API scores 


233 


86 


60 


0 


379 


Schools missing API scores 


24 


16 


11 


0 


51 


Total 


257 


102 


71 


0 


430 






Cohort 2 comparison schools 




Schools with complete API scores 


190 


109 


122 


0 


421 


Schools missing API scores 


39 


17 


28 


0 


84 


Total 


229 


126 


150 


0 


505 






Cohort 3 ll/USP schools 




Schools with complete API scores 


244 


44 


56 


0 


344 


Schools missing API scores 


49 


7 


19 


11 


86 


Total 


293 


51 


75 


11 


430 






Cohort 3 comparison schools 




Schools with complete API scores 


399 


148 


133 


0 


680 


Schools missing API scores 


85 


29 


20 


19 


153 


Total 


484 


177 


153 


19 


833 



® By 2004, 398 Cohort 1 comparison schools and 81 Cohort 2 comparison schools had been dropped from 
the group because they received II/USP in subsequent years. 
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Student-level and school-level control variables included in models 

Variable names Values 

Student-level variables 

GIRL 1=female, 0=male 

ASIAN 1 =Aslan, 0=not Aslan 

BLACK 1 =Afrlcan/Afrlcan American, 0=not African/African American 

HISPANIC 1=Hlspanlc, 0=not Hispanic 

OTHERS 1=Amerlcan Indian or Alaska Native, Flllpino/Flllpino American, Pacific Islander and other, 

and 0= not American Indian or Alaska Native, Flilpino/Flllpino American, Pacific Islander or 
other 

EL 1=Engllsh Learner, 0=Other students 

R_FEP 1=Re-deslgnated Fluent English Proficient (R-FEP), 0=Other students 

ELMISN 1 =lf English fluency variable missing, 0=not missing 

FEP 1=Fluent English Proficient (FEP), and 4=Engllsh only 

FLUNCH 1 =ellglble for free or reduced price lunch, and 0=not eligible 

HIGHPARED 1=Not a high school graduate, 2=Hlgh school graduate, 3=Some college, 4=College 

graduate, 5=Graduate sohool/post graduate training (missing cases Imputed using the 
school mean) 

PARED_MISSING 1=lf ParEd missing, 0=not missing 

SPECED 1=students received special education 

School-level variables 

PCT_ASIAN Percent Asian students (0 to 1 00) 

PCT_BLACK Percent African American students (0 to 1 00) 

PCT_HISP Percent Hispanic students (0 to 1 00) 

PCT_ELL Percent English language learners (0 to 1 00) 

AVG_PARED Average education level of students’ parents (1 to 5) 

MOBILITY Peroent of students first attending this school in current year (0 to 1 00) 

PCT_FULL Percent of teaohers with full credential (0 to 1 00) 

PCT_MEALS Percent of students eligible for free or reduoed price lunch (0 to 1 00) 
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Status of Elementary Schools that Participated in ll/USP (n = 853) 



ll/USP 

Cohort 


Exited 


Watched 


Monitored 


Closed 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Cohort 1 


236 


79.7 


16 


5.4 


37 


12.5 


7 


2.4 


Cohort 2 


165 


64.7 


37 


14.5 


47 


18.4 


6 


2.4 


Cohort 3 


74 


25.1 


212 


71.9 


1 


0.3 


8 


2.7 


Total 


475 


56.1 


265 


31.3 


85 


10.0 


21 


2.5 



Status of Middle Schools that Participated in ll/USP (n = 232) 



ll/USP 

Cohort 


Exited 


Watched 


Monitored 


Closed 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Cohort 1 


53 


68.8 


11 


14.3 


11 


14.3 


2 


2.6 


Cohort 2 


47 


46.1 


37 


36.3 


16 


15.7 


2 


2.0 


Cohort 3 


14 


27.5 


35 


68.6 


1 


2.0 


^ 2.0 


Total 


114 


49.6 


83 


36.1 


28 


12.2 


5 


2.2 



Status of High Schools that Participated in ll/USP (n = 203) 



ll/USP 

Cohort 




Exited 


Watched 


Monitored 


Closed 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Cohort 1 


28 


52.8 


6 


11.3 


18 


34.0 


1 


1.9 


Cohort 2 


18 


25.7 


36 


51.4 


12 


17.1 


4 


5.7 


Cohort 3 


14 


19.7 


53 


74.6 


3 


4.2 


1 


1.4 


Total 


60 


30.9 


95 


49.0 


33 


17.0 


6 


3.1 
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Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 1 ii/USP and Comparison Middie Schoois 




Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 2 ii/USP and Comparison Middie Schoois 

100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 

% Asian % African American % Hispanic % Free lunch % Eng lang learner % Mobility 

[□II/USP 

* significant at 1%, ** significant at 5% ■Non-ll/USP 
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Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 3 ii/USP and Comparison Middie Schoois 



100 

90 



80 



70 

60 

50 



40 

30 

20 

10 

0 






% Asian % African American % Hispanic 

* significant at 1%, ** significant at 5% 



% Free iunch % Eng iang learner 



% Mobiiity 
"□M/USP 
■ Non-ll/USP 



Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 1 ii/USP and Comparison High Schoois 




% Asian % African American % Hispanic 

* significant at 1%, ** significant at 



% Free iunch % Eng iang learner 



% Mobility 

□ II/USP ' 
■ Non-ll/USP 
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Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 2 ii/USP and Comparison High Schoois 



100 



90 



80 



70 



60 

50 

40 




% Asian % African American % Hispanic*' 

* significant at 1%, " significant at 



% Free iunch % Eng iang learner 



% Mobility 
□ II/USP 
■ Non-ll/USP 



Demographic Characteristics of Cohort 3 ii/USP and Comparison High Schoois 
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Effect Sizes for API, CST, SAT-9 and CAT/6 Score Changes in ll/USP Schools Relative to Comparison Schools 





Cohort 1 


Cohort 2 


Cohort 3 










Post 


Post 








Post 










Pianning 

(2000) 


Imp 1 
(2001) 


Imp. 2 
(2002) 


ll/USP 

(2003) 


ll/USP 

(2004) 


Planning 

(2001) 


Imp 1 
(2002) 


Imp. 2 
(2003) 


ll/USP 

(2004) 


Planning 

(2002) 


Imp 1 
(2003) 


Imp. 2 
(2004) 


Elementary 


API effect size 
SAT-9 and CAT/6 


0.086* 


-0.098* 


-0.161“ 


-0.055 


-0.015 


0.094* 


0.063 


0.029 


-0.068 


0.003 


0.007 


0.107* 


Reading effect size 
SAT-9 and CAT/6 


0.006 


-0.020“ 


-0.020** 


-0.018“ 


-0.011“ 


0.032“ 


0.008 


-0.008 


-0.015** 


-0.005 


-0.001 


0.013* 


Math effect size 


0.041“ 


0.005 


-0.030** 


-0.025“ 


-0.008 


0.015“ 


0.008 


0.023 


-0.014“ 


-0.008 


0.010* 


0.007 


CST ELA effect size 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-0.012* 


0.005“ 


0.013** 


CST math effect size 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-0.041 


-0.018“ 


0.014 


Middle 


API effect size 
SAT-9 and CAT/6 


0.135* 


0.027 


-0.035 


-0.112 


-0.062 


-0.018 


-0.014 


-0.017 


-0.092 


-0.065 


0.003 


-0.044 


Reading effect size 
SAT-9 and CAT/6 


0.010 


0.016“ 


0.015** 


-0.024** 


-0.060** 


0.009 


-0.016“ 


0.012“ 


-0.018“ 


-0.016** 


-0.014“ 


-0.012* 


Math effect size 


0.036“ 


0.007 


0.015** 


-0.022** 


-0.034 


-0.001 


-0.019“ 


0.013** 


-0.002 


-0.015“ 


-0.004 


-0.007 


CST ELA effect size 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0.005 


-0.017“ 


-0.033** 


CST math effect size 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


-0.020 


-0.058“ 


-0.036** 


High 


API effect size 
SAT-9 and CAT/6 


0.073 


0.064 


-0.037 


-0.219* 


0.108 


0.143 


-0.036 


-0.006 


-0.046 


-0.050 


0.131 


-0.100 


Reading effect size 
SAT-9 and CAT/6 


-0.004 


0.020“ 


0.022** 


-0.026** 


0.051** 


0.025** 


0.001 


0.001 


-0.009 


-0.020** 


0.028“ 


-0.015“ 


Math effect size 


0.008 


0.026“ 


0.020** 


-0.021“ 


0.022** 


0.018** 


0.005 


0.022** 


-0.014“ 


0.003 


0.026“ 


-0.002 


CST ELA effect size 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0.036 


0.049 


0.049 


CST math effect size 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0.019 


0.016“ 


0.025 



* significant at .05 level 
‘‘significant at .01 level 
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Effect Sizes for Subpopulations: Change in Achievement Gap Between ELs and EOs, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading Scale Scores by 
School Type and Cohort* 



COHORT 1 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


1999- 

2002 


II/USP 
effect on 
1999-2002 
gap 


1999- 

2004 


II/USP 
effect on 
1999-2004 
gap 


Comparison Elementary 
Schools 


- 0.41 


- 0.43 


- 0.42 


- 0.41 


- 0.38 


- 0.27 


- 0.26 


0 . 05 ** 




0 . 17 ** 




II/USP Elementary Schools 


- 0.46 


- 0.43 


- 0.42 


- 0.42 


- 0.40 


- 0.28 


- 0.27 


0 . 04 ** 


- 0.01 


0 . 16 ** 


- 0.01 


Comparison Middle Schools 


- 0.57 


- 0.61 


- 0.58 


- 0.60 


- 0.60 


- 0.51 


- 0.51 


0.01 




0 . 10 ** 




II/USP Middle Schools 


- 0.60 


- 0.61 


- 0.56 


- 0.56 


- 0.57 


- 0.46 


- 0.51 


0 . 05 ** 


0 . 04 ** 


0 . 11 ** 


0.01 


Comparison High Schools 


- 0.67 


- 0.67 


- 0.66 


- 0.66 


- 0.66 


- 0.52 


- 0.54 


0.01 




0 . 13 ** 




II/USP High Schools 


- 0.77 


- 0.73 


- 0.67 


- 0.63 


- 0.64 


- 0.47 


- 0.50 


0 . 08 ** 


0 . 07 ** 


0 . 23 ** 


0 . 10 ** 




COHORT 2 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2000- 

2003 


II/USP 
effect on 
2000- 
2003 gap 


2000- 

2004 


II/USP 
effect on 
2000-2004 
gap 


Comparison Elementary 
Schools 


- 0.46 


- 0.44 


- 0.43 


- 0.45 


- 0.43 


- 0.30 


- 0.29 


0 . 131 ** 




0 . 145 ** 




II/USP Elementary Schools 


- 0.43 


- 0.41 


- 0.39 


- 0.40 


- 0.36 


- 0.27 


- 0.24 


0 . 127 ** 


0.00 


0 . 154 ** 


0.01 


Comparison Middle Schools 


- 0.59 


- 0.62 


- 0.60 


- 0.60 


- 0.60 


- 0.49 


- 0.524 


0 . 103 ** 




0 . 073 ** 




II/USP Middle Schools 


- 0.62 


- 0.65 


- 0.59 


- 0.58 


- 0.58 


- 0.47 


- 0.48 


0 . 117 ** 


0.01 


0 . 113 ** 


0 . 030 ** 


Comparison High Schools 


- 0.66 


- 0.69 


- 0.66 


- 0.65 


- 0.65 


- 0.51 


- 0.558 


0 . 149 ** 




0 . 102 ** 




II/USP High Schools 


- 0.76 


- 0.73 


- 0.68 


- 0.69 


- 0.68 


- 0.51 


- 0.55 


0 . 177 ** 


0 . 027 ** 


0 . 139 ** 


0 . 037 ** 



COHORT 3 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2001- 

2004 


II/USP 
effect on 
2001-2004 
gap 


Comparison Elementary 
Schools 


- 0.48 


- 0.48 


- 0.44 


- 0.45 


- 0.44 


- 0.30 


- 0.30 


0 . 15 ** 




II/USP Elementary Schools 


- 0.44 


- 0.44 


- 0.40 


- 0.42 


- 0.39 


- 0.28 


- 0.27 


0 . 15 ** 


- 0.01 


Comparison Middle Schools 


- 0.59 


- 0.61 


- 0.59 


- 0.59 


- 0.59 


- 0.48 


- 0.49 


0 . 10 ** 




II/USP Middle Schools 


- 0.62 


- 0.65 


- 0.61 


- 0.59 


- 0.59 


- 0.48 


- 0.52 


0 . 08 ** 


- 0 . 02 ** 


Comparison High Schools 


- 0.71 


- 0.69 


- 0.67 


- 0.66 


- 0.67 


- 0.53 


- 0.54 


0 . 12 ** 




II/USP High Schools 


- 0.75 


- 0.70 


- 0.69 


- 0.70 


- 0.67 


- 0.54 


- 0.56 


0 . 14 ** 


0 . 03 ** 



*A positive il/USP effect indicates that ii/USP ciosed the gap between ELs and EOs at a higher rate than comparison schoois. 
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Effect Sizes for Subpopulations: Change in Achievement Gap Between Special Education and Non-Special Education Students, Standardized SAT-9 
and CAT/6 Reading Scale Scores by School Type and Cohort* 



COHORT 1 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


1999- 

2002 


II/USP 
effect on 
1999-2002 
gap 


1999- 

2004 


II/USP 
effect on 
1999-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.54 


- 0.49 


- 0.52 


- 0.53 


- 0.58 


- 0.70 


- 0.71 


- 0 . 09 ** 




- 0 . 22 ** 




Elementary Reading II/USP 


- 0.58 


- 0.55 


- 0.55 


- 0.57 


- 0.60 


- 0.70 


- 0.73 


- 0 . 05 ** 


0 . 04 * 


- 0 . 18 ** 


0 . 04 * 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.69 


- 0.67 


- 0.67 


- 0.68 


- 0.69 


- 0.78 


- 0.76 


- 0.02 




- 0 . 09 ** 




Middle Reading II/USP 


- 0.73 


- 0.81 


- 0.74 


- 0.79 


- 0.79 


- 0.83 


- 0.84 


0.02 


0 . 04 * 


- 0.03 


0 . 06 ** 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.81 


- 0.74 


- 0.73 


- 0.72 


- 0.72 


- 0.73 


- 0.68 


0.02 




0 . 06 ** 




High Reading II/USP 


- 0.74 


- 0.80 


- 0.77 


- 0.80 


- 0.79 


- 0.78 


- 0.78 


0.01 


- 0.01 


0.02 


- 0.04 



COHORT 2 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2000- 

2003 


II/USP effect 
on 2000-2003 
gap 


2000- 

2004 


II/USP effect 
on 2000-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.62 


- 0.58 


- 0.56 


- 0.58 


- 0.63 


- 0.77 


- 0.73 


- 0 . 21 ** 




- 0 . 17 ** 




Elementary Reading II/USP 


- 0.54 


- 0.50 


- 0.50 


- 0.53 


- 0.60 


- 0.70 


- 0.70 


- 0 . 19 ** 


0.02 


- 0 . 20 ** 


- 0.03 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.74 


- 0.73 


- 0.70 


- 0.68 


- 0.70 


- 0.78 


- 0.81 


- 0 . 07 * 




- 0 . 10 ** 




Middle Reading II/USP 


- 0.74 


- 0.73 


- 0.68 


- 0.63 


- 0.61 


- 0.68 


- 0.70 


0.00 


0.07 


- 0.02 


0.08 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.86 


- 0.68 


- 0.78 


- 0.77 


- 0.77 


- 0.76 


- 0.73 


0.02 




0 . 05 ** 




High Reading II/USP 


- 0.85 


- 0.77 


- 0.74 


- 0.80 


- 0.79 


- 0.80 


- 0.76 


- 0 . 06 ** 


- 0 . 08 ** 


- 0 . 03 * 


- 0 . 08 ** 



COHORT 3 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2001- 

2004 


II/USP effect 
on 2001-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.63 


- 0.57 


- 0.58 


- 0.57 


- 0.62 


- 0.73 


- 0.71 


- 0 . 14 ** 




Elementary Reading II/USP 


- 0.60 


- 0.54 


- 0.55 


- 0.56 


- 0.63 


- 0.76 


- 0.77 


- 0 . 21 ** 


- 0 . 07 ** 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.77 


- 0.80 


- 0.75 


- 0.76 


- 0.76 


- 0.83 


- 0.80 


- 0 . 04 ** 




Middle Reading II/USP 


- 0.71 


- 0.66 


- 0.64 


- 0.69 


- 0.70 


- 0.77 


- 0.79 


- 0 . 10 ** 


- 0 . 06 ** 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.88 


- 0.82 


- 0.80 


- 0.79 


- 0.80 


- 0.80 


- 0.747 


0 . 04 ** 




High Reading II/USP 


- 0.78 


- 0.76 


- 0.72 


- 0.75 


- 0.76 


- 0.75 


- 0.73 


0.02 


- 0.02 



*A positive ii/USP effect indicates that the ii/USP schoois’ gap between speciai education students and students receiving reguiar education increased at a iower rate than 
comparison schoois. 
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Effect Sizes for Subpopulations: Change in Achievement Gap Between Free Lunch and Non-Free Lunch Students, Standardized SAT-9 Reading Scale 
Scores by School Type and Cohort* 



COHORT 1 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


1999- 

2002 


ll/USP effect 
on 1999-2002 
gap 


1999- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 1999-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.14 


- 0.21 


- 0.24 


- 0.23 


- 0.21 


- 0.10 


- 0.079 


0.01 




0 . 135 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.12 


- 0.19 


- 0.26 


- 0.21 


- 0.22 


- 0.10 


- 0.082 


- 0 . 020 ** 


- 0 . 035 ** 


0 . 100 ** 


- 0 . 025 * 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.10 


- 0.15 


- 0.17 


- 0.16 


- 0.15 


- 0.05 


- 0.03 


0.00 




0 . 122 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.11 


- 0.17 


- 0.21 


- 0.18 


- 0.18 


- 0.08 


- 0.07 


- 0.01 


- 0.01 


0 . 096 ** 


- 0 . 026 * 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.03 


- 0.06 


- 0.10 


- 0.10 


- 0.09 


- 0.04 


- 0.027 


- 0 . 030 ** 




0 . 028 ** 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.12 


- 0.16 


- 0.14 


- 0.13 


- 0.14 


- 0.03 


- 0.01 


0.01 


0 . 054 ** 


0 . 140 ** 


0 . 112 ** 




COHORT 2 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2000- 

2003 


ll/USP effect 
on 2000-2003 
gap 


2000- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 2000-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.14 


- 0.20 


- 0.27 


- 0.25 


- 0.25 


- 0.16 


- 0.12 


0 . 114 ** 




0 . 151 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.13 


- 0.21 


- 0.24 


- 0.22 


- 0.17 


- 0.06 


- 0.06 


0 . 183 ** 


0 . 069 ** 


0 . 175 ** 


0.02 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.11 


- 0.13 


- 0.18 


- 0.17 


- 0.15 


- 0.07 


- 0.044 


0 . 100 ** 




0 . 136 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.11 


- 0.16 


- 0.24 


- 0.20 


- 0.20 


- 0.09 


- 0.08 


0 . 147 ** 


0 . 037 ** 


0 . 163 ** 


0 . 027 ** 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.09 


- 0.10 


- 0.13 


- 0.12 


- 0.12 


- 0.02 


- 0.031 


0 . 112 ** 




0 . 103 ** 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.13 


- 0.15 


- 0.16 


- 0.16 


- 0.13 


- 0.04 


- 0.05 


0 . 120 ** 


0.01 


0 . 108 ** 


0.01 



COHORT 3 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2001- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 2001-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.16 


- 0.21 


- 0.26 


- 0.26 


- 0.25 


- 0.14 


- 0.11 


0 . 144 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.11 


- 0.17 


- 0.25 


- 0.23 


- 0.21 


- 0.12 


- 0.09 


0 . 138 ** 


- 0.01 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.14 


- 0.18 


- 0.20 


- 0.19 


- 0.18 


- 0.09 


- 0.06 


0 . 128 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.15 


- 0.20 


- 0.23 


- 0.22 


- 0.23 


- 0.10 


- 0.11 


0 . 109 ** 


- 0.02 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.12 


- 0.13 


- 0.16 


- 0.14 


- 0.13 


- 0.05 


- 0.033 


0 . 107 ** 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.12 


- 0.15 


- 0.13 


- 0.13 


- 0.13 


- 0.02 


0.00 


0 . 126 ** 


0 . 019 * 



*A positive ll/USP effect indicates that ll/USP closed the gap between FRLP students and non-FRLP students at a higher rate than comparison schools. 
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Effect Sizes for Subpopulations: Change in Achievement Gap Between ELs and EOs, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Math Scale Scores by School Type 
and Cohort 



COHORT 1 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


1999- 

2002 


ll/USP effect 
on 1999- 
2002 gap 


1999- 

2004 


ll/USP 
effect on 
1999-2004 
gap 


Comparison Elementary 
Schools 


- 0.18 


- 0.18 


- 0.19 


- 0.21 


- 0.17 


- 0.13 


- 0.140 


0 . 016 ** 




0 . 045 ** 




ll/USP Elementary Schools 


- 0.21 


- 0.19 


- 0.20 


- 0.19 


- 0.18 


- 0.13 


- 0.142 


0 . 018 * 


0.00 


0 . 052 ** 


0.01 


Comparison Middle Schools 


- 0.27 


- 0.29 


- 0.28 


- 0.29 


- 0.30 


- 0.38 


- 0.38 


- 0.01 




- 0 . 093 ** 




ll/USP Middle Schools 


- 0.32 


- 0.32 


- 0.29 


- 0.29 


- 0.29 


- 0.33 


- 0.38 


0 . 029 ** 


0 . 039 ** 


- 0 . 057 ** 


0 . 036 ** 


Comparison High Schools 


- 0.30 


- 0.31 


- 0.32 


- 0.30 


- 0.31 


- 0.36 


- 0.407 


0.00 




- 0 . 100 ** 




ll/USP High Schools 


- 0.42 


- 0.36 


- 0.33 


- 0.33 


- 0.33 


- 0.31 


- 0.36 


0 . 023 * 


0.02 


0.00 


0 . 103 ** 




COHORT 2 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2000- 

2003 


ll/USP effect 
on 2000- 
2003 gap 


2000- 

2004 


ll/USP 
effect on 
2000-2004 
gap 


Comparison Elementary 
Schools 


- 0.27 


- 0.23 


- 0.23 


- 0.23 


- 0.22 


- 0.16 


- 0.15 


0 . 071 ** 




0 . 082 ** 




ll/USP Elementary Schools 


- 0.19 


- 0.17 


- 0.19 


- 0.18 


- 0.15 


- 0.11 


- 0.10 


0 . 074 ** 


0.00 


0 . 087 ** 


0.01 


Comparison Middle Schools 


- 0.28 


- 0.29 


- 0.30 


- 0.32 


- 0.33 


- 0.35 


- 0.380 


- 0 . 056 ** 




- 0 . 084 ** 




ll/USP Middle Schools 


- 0.33 


- 0.33 


- 0.30 


- 0.30 


- 0.31 


- 0.34 


- 0.36 


- 0 . 045 ** 


0.01 


- 0 . 056 ** 


0 . 028 ** 


Comparison High Schools 


- 0.30 


- 0.33 


- 0.32 


- 0.32 


- 0.33 


- 0.37 


- 0.419 


- 0 . 055 ** 




- 0 . 099 ** 




ll/USP High Schools 


- 0.36 


- 0.35 


- 0.31 


- 0.33 


- 0.33 


- 0.38 


- 0.40 


- 0 . 064 ** 


- 0.01 


- 0 . 089 ** 


0.01 



COHORT 3 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2001- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 2001- 
2004 gap 


Comparison Elementary 
Schools 


- 0.24 


- 0.25 


- 0.22 


- 0.24 


- 0.22 


- 0.16 


- 0.17 


0 . 072 ** 




ll/USP Elementary Schools 


- 0.22 


- 0.20 


- 0.16 


- 0.19 


- 0.16 


- 0.14 


- 0.14 


0 . 056 ** 


- 0.02 


Comparison Middle Schools 


- 0.27 


- 0.29 


- 0.30 


- 0.31 


- 0.30 


- 0.35 


- 0.37 


- 0 . 063 ** 




ll/USP Middle Schools 


- 0.29 


- 0.30 


- 0.31 


- 0.29 


- 0.30 


- 0.36 


- 0.38 


- 0 . 098 ** 


- 0 . 035 ** 


Comparison High Schools 


- 0.35 


- 0.34 


- 0.34 


- 0.34 


- 0.35 


- 0.39 


- 0.416 


- 0 . 081 ** 




ll/USP High Schools 


- 0.35 


- 0.32 


- 0.33 


- 0.33 


- 0.32 


- 0.38 


- 0.41 


- 0 . 085 ** 


0.00 
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Effect Sizes for Subpopulations: Change in Achievement Gap Between Special Education and Non-Special Education Students, Standardized SAT-9 
and CAT/6 Math Scale Scores by School Type and Cohort 



COHORT 1 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


1999- 

2002 


ll/USP 
effect on 
1999-2002 
gap 


1999- 

2004 


ll/USP 
effect on 
1999-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
























Comparison 


- 0.62 


- 0.55 


- 0.58 


- 0.61 


- 0.65 


- 0.79 


- 0.794 


- 0 . 107 ** 




- 0 . 247 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.63 


- 0.59 


- 0.61 


- 0.63 


- 0.65 


- 0.73 


- 0.755 


- 0 . 065 ** 


0 . 043 * 


- 0 . 169 ** 


0 . 078 ** 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.51 


- 0.50 


- 0.52 


- 0.54 


- 0.58 


- 0.87 


- 0.86 


- 0 . 079 ** 




- 0 . 362 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.54 


- 0.60 


- 0.57 


- 0.63 


- 0.64 


- 0.88 


- 0.88 


- 0 . 035 * 


0 . 044 * 


- 0 . 277 ** 


0 . 085 ** 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.51 


- 0.49 


- 0.48 


- 0.48 


- 0.47 


- 0.78 


- 0.754 


0.02 




- 0 . 265 ** 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.50 


- 0.56 


- 0.57 


- 0.58 


- 0.58 


- 0.84 


- 0.87 


- 0.01 


- 0.03 


- 0 . 307 ** 


- 0.04 



COHORT 2 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2000- 

2003 


ll/USP effect 
on 2000-2003 
gap 


2000- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 2000-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.64 


- 0.60 


- 0.59 


- 0.64 


- 0.68 


- 0.81 


- 0.77 


- 0 . 217 ** 




- 0 . 181 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.61 


- 0.55 


- 0.56 


- 0.59 


- 0.67 


- 0.79 


- 0.77 


- 0 . 230 ** 


- 0.01 


- 0 . 203 ** 


- 0.02 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.54 


- 0.55 


- 0.55 


- 0.59 


- 0.67 


- 1.02 


- 1.356 


- 0 . 466 ** 




- 0 . 803 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.56 


- 0.56 


- 0.55 


- 0.54 


- 0.57 


- 0.92 


- 1.20 


- 0 . 370 ** 


0 . 096 * 


- 0 . 648 ** 


0 . 155 ** 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.56 


- 0.48 


- 0.53 


- 0.54 


- 0.54 


- 0.81 


- 0.801 


- 0 . 271 ** 




- 0 . 266 ** 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.60 


- 0.53 


- 0.50 


- 0.55 


- 0.56 


- 0.83 


- 0.81 


- 0 . 327 ** 


- 0 . 056 ** 


- 0 . 306 ** 


- 0 . 040 ** 



COHORT 3 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2001- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 2001-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.67 


- 0.59 


- 0.61 


- 0.62 


- 0.67 


- 0.75 


- 0.74 


- 0 . 119 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.65 


- 0.57 


- 0.61 


- 0.64 


- 0.72 


- 0.83 


- 0.81 


- 0 . 171 ** 


- 0 . 052 ** 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.57 


- 0.59 


- 0.59 


- 0.60 


- 0.63 


- 0.92 


- 0.88 


- 0 . 283 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.54 


- 0.52 


- 0.55 


- 0.56 


- 0.57 


- 0.85 


- 0.85 


- 0 . 285 ** 


0.00 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.58 


- 0.57 


- 0.56 


- 0.54 


- 0.57 


- 0.83 


- 0.817 


- 0 . 273 ** 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.54 


- 0.52 


- 0.52 


- 0.53 


- 0.53 


- 0.79 


- 0.79 


- 0 . 257 ** 


0.02 
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Effect Sizes for Subpopulations: Change in Achievement Gap Between Free Lunch and Non-Free Lunch Students, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 
Math Scale Scores by School Type and Cohort 



COHORT 1 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


1999- 

2002 


ll/USP effect 
on 1999-2002 
gap 


1999- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 1999-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.06 


- 0.14 


- 0.20 


- 0.21 


- 0.19 


- 0.12 


- 0.103 


- 0 . 053 ** 




0 . 035 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.08 


- 0.14 


- 0.22 


- 0.19 


- 0.19 


- 0.11 


- 0.092 


- 0 . 044 ** 


0.01 


0 . 0524 ** 


0.02 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.04 


- 0.09 


- 0.13 


- 0.11 


- 0.09 


- 0.09 


- 0.06 


- 0.01 




0 . 030 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.05 


- 0.07 


- 0.16 


- 0.14 


- 0.11 


- 0.10 


- 0.10 


- 0 . 042 ** 


- 0 . 037 ** 


- 0 . 023 * 


- 0 . 053 ** 


High Reading Comparison 


0.00 


0.00 


- 0.04 


- 0.03 


- 0.03 


- 0.06 


- 0.049 


- 0 . 025 ** 




- 0 . 044 ** 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.05 


- 0.09 


- 0.06 


- 0.05 


- 0.06 


- 0.05 


- 0.02 


0 . 029 ** 


0 . 054 ** 


0 . 074 ** 


0 . 119 ** 




COHORT 2 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2000- 

2003 


ll/USP effect 
on 2000-2003 
gap 


2000- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 2000-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.10 


- 0.15 


- 0.23 


- 0.21 


- 0.21 


- 0.17 


- 0.13 


0 . 057 ** 




0 . 101 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.07 


- 0.13 


- 0.19 


- 0.18 


- 0.14 


- 0.08 


- 0.07 


0 . 117 ** 


0 . 061 ** 


0 . 127 ** 


0.03 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.04 


- 0.08 


- 0.12 


- 0.12 


- 0.11 


- 0.09 


- 0.057 


0 . 028 ** 




0 . 061 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.04 


- 0.10 


- 0.18 


- 0.15 


- 0.15 


- 0.12 


- 0.10 


0 . 062 ** 


0 . 035 ** 


0 . 082 ** 


0 . 021 * 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.02 


- 0.04 


- 0.06 


- 0.06 


- 0.06 


- 0.06 


- 0.058 


0.00 




0.00 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.07 


- 0.07 


- 0.08 


- 0.07 


- 0.08 


- 0.06 


- 0.07 


0 . 018 * 


0 . 018 * 


0.01 


0.01 



COHORT 3 


1997- 

1998 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


2001- 

2002 


2002- 

2003 


2003- 

2004 


2001- 

2004 


ll/USP effect 
on 2001-2004 
gap 


Elementary Reading 
Comparison 


- 0.11 


- 0.16 


- 0.22 


- 0.22 


- 0.20 


- 0.14 


- 0.12 


0 . 103 ** 




Elementary Reading ll/USP 


- 0.05 


- 0.13 


- 0.20 


- 0.19 


- 0.17 


- 0.12 


- 0.10 


0 . 090 ** 


- 0.01 


Middle Reading Comparison 


- 0.06 


- 0.11 


- 0.15 


- 0.14 


- 0.12 


- 0.11 


- 0.08 


0 . 060 ** 




Middle Reading ll/USP 


- 0.05 


- 0.14 


- 0.18 


- 0.16 


- 0.19 


- 0.13 


- 0.11 


0 . 044 ** 


- 0.02 


High Reading Comparison 


- 0.05 


- 0.06 


- 0.08 


- 0.08 


- 0.07 


- 0.08 


- 0.068 


0.01 




High Reading ll/USP 


- 0.03 


- 0.05 


- 0.04 


- 0.05 


- 0.04 


- 0.04 


- 0.03 


0 . 015 * 


0.01 
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Appendix A-8 



HLM Regression for Elementary Schools, API scores 



Variables 


Cohort 1 

Estimate P value 


Cohort 2 

Estimate P value 


Cohort 3 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


605.640 


<.0001 


584.600 


<.0001 


559.030 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_AF_AM 


-1.746 


<.0001 


-1.536 


<.0001 


-1.325 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_ASIAN 


-0.265 


0.1286 


0.075 


0.7563 


0.115 


0.4804 


IMP_PCT_HISP 


-1.299 


<.0001 


-0.951 


<.0001 


-0.546 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_MEALS 


-0.507 


<.0001 


-0.368 


<.0001 


-0.372 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_EL 


-0.699 


<.0001 


-0.923 


<.0001 


-0.776 


<.0001 


IMP_MOBILITY 


-0.066 


0.1681 


-0.067 


0.3794 


-0.165 


0.0005 


IMP_AVG_ED 


3.424 


0.0339 


11.413 


<.0001 


10.894 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_FULL 


0.278 


<.0001 


0.120 


0.1292 


0.293 


<.0001 


IIUSP1 


0.361 


0.9329 


-6.958 


0.2045 


-7.616 


0.0301 


CSRD1 


-23.173 


0.0078 


-15.782 


0.1261 


14.104 


0.3445 


YEAR99 


40.041 


<.0001 


40.988 


<.0001 


-73.957 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


45.353 


<.0001 


15.237 


<.0001 


38.247 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


33.022 


<.0001 


37.067 


<.0001 


47.324 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


34.567 


<.0001 


24.879 


<.0001 


6.611 


0.0001 


YEAR03 


41.391 


<.0001 


42.024 


<.0001 


24.867 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


6.473 


0.0009 


10.433 


0.0002 


40.120 


<.0001 


IIUSP1*YEAR99 


1.404 


0.6508 


5.186 


0.1708 


5.072 


0.004 


IIUSP1*YEAR00 


7.026 


0.0209 


-5.781 


0.1158 


3.401 


0.274 


IIUSP1*YEAR01 


-7.472 


0.0175 


7.467 


0.0429 


1.972 


0.5177 


IIUSP1*YEAR02 


-11.436 


0.0005 


4.951 


0.1879 


-5.222 


0.0875 


IIUSP1*YEAR03 


-3.563 


0.2856 


2.146 


0.5747 


0.199 


0.9482 


IIUSP1*YEAR04 


-0.911 


0.7842 


-4.945 


0.1979 


0.499 


0.8716 


CSRD1*YEAR99 


12.805 


0.0425 


-7.453 


0.302 


7.123 


0.0218 


CSRD1*YEAR00 


-9.760 


0.1132 


-1.706 


0.8126 


8.902 


0.4977 


CSRD1*YEAR01 


3.805 


0.5426 


0.019 


0.9979 


-13.540 


0.2851 


CSRD1*YEAR02 


4.958 


0.4356 


4.708 


0.5145 


-26.172 


0.046 


CSRD1*YEAR03 


2.844 


0.6591 


8.580 


0.2388 


28.625 


0.0271 


CSRD1*YEAR04 


9.872 


0.1266 


-1.460 


0.8410 


9.255 


0.4457 
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Relative API Performance, Cohort 1 Elementary Schools 




Non-NUSP' 

-■-IIUSP 



Relative API Performance, Cohort 2 Elementary Schools 




Non-IIUSP 

-■-IIUSP 



Year 



Relative API Performance, Cohort 3 Elementary Schools 




- Non-IIUSP 
-■-IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 1 Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading 
and Math Scale Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.112 


<.0001 


0.058 


0.0216 


GIRL 


0.108 


<.0001 


-0.015 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.007 


0.0295 


0.196 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.258 


<.0001 


-0.235 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.406 


<.0001 


-0.454 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.091 


<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.119 


<.0001 


-0.082 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.374 


<.0001 


-0.174 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.345 


<.0001 


0.484 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.185 


<.0001 


0.231 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.175 


<.0001 


-0.143 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.222 


<.0001 


0.203 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.012 


<.0001 


-0.034 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.592 


<.0001 


-0.657 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.039 


<.0001 


0.025 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.049 


<.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.034 


<.0001 


0.021 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.042 


<.0001 


0.039 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.099 


<.0001 


0.061 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.021 


<.0001 


0.013 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.031 


<.0001 


-0.023 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.062 


<.0001 


-0.060 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.089 


<.0001 


-0.101 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.185 


<.0001 


-0.092 


0.0046 


IIUSP1 


-0.035 


0.0032 


-0.047 


0.0004 


CSR1 


-0.052 


0.0282 


0.000 


0.9947 


YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.044 


<.0001 


0.041 


<.0001 


YEAR00*IIUSP1 


0.006 


0.2135 


0.041 


<.0001 


YEAROrilUSPI 


-0.020 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.2719 


YEAR02*IIUSP1 


-0.022 


<.0001 


-0.030 


<.0001 


YEAR03*IIUSP1 


-0.018 


<.0001 


-0.025 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.011 


0.0121 


-0.008 


0.0715 


YEAR99*CSR1 


-0.012 


0.2416 


-0.023 


0.0254 


YEAR00*CSR1 


-0.013 


0.1502 


-0.039 


<.0001 


YEAROrCSRI 


0.017 


0.0388 


-0.018 


0.0378 


YEAR02*CSR1 


-0.011 


0.1609 


0.010 


0.2433 


YEAR03*CSR1 


0.063 


<.0001 


0.047 


<.0001 


YEAR04*CSR1 


0.001 


0.9010 


0.018 


0.0361 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 1 
Elementary Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 1 
Elementary Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 2 Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading 
and Math Scale Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.160 


<.0001 


0.111 


0.0007 


GIRL 


0.114 


<.0001 


-0.011 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.030 


<.0001 


0.164 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.267 


<.0001 


-0.240 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.419 


<.0001 


-0.467 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.124 


<.0001 


-0.077 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.161 


<.0001 


-0.106 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.371 


<.0001 


-0.181 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.364 


<.0001 


0.500 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.197 


<.0001 


0.241 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.178 


<.0001 


-0.146 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.237 


<.0001 


0.218 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.016 


<.0001 


-0.035 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.613 


<.0001 


-0.667 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.042 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


-0.004 


0.3691 


-0.031 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.034 


<.0001 


0.063 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.015 


0.0002 


0.014 


0.0008 


YEAR03 


0.095 


<.0001 


0.049 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.030 


<.0001 


0.024 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.028 


<.0001 


-0.039 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.057 


<.0001 


-0.070 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.074 


<.0001 


-0.094 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.266 


<.0001 


-0.150 


0.0005 


IIUSP2 


-0.007 


0.6112 


-0.020 


0.2019 


CSR2 


0.009 


0.7240 


-0.024 


0.433 


YEAR99*IIUSP2 


0.033 


<.0001 


0.038 


<.0001 


YEAR00*IIUSP2 


-0.021 


0.0005 


-0.041 


<.0001 


YEAR01*IIUSP2 


0.032 


<.0001 


0.015 


0.0053 


YEAR02*IIUSP2 


0.008 


0.1357 


0.008 


0.1392 


YEAR03*IIUSP2 


-0.008 


0.1479 


0.023 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP2 


-0.015 


0.0084 


-0.014 


0.0134 


YEAR99*CSR2 


-0.068 


<.0001 


-0.053 


<.0001 


YEAR00*CSR2 


0.034 


0.0010 


0.003 


0.7906 


YEAR01*CSR2 


-0.022 


0.0233 


-0.027 


0.0051 


YEAR02*CSR2 


0.028 


0.0031 


0.037 


0.0001 


YEAR03*CSR2 


0.044 


<.0001 


0.051 


<.0001 


YEAR04*CSR2 


0.008 


0.3685 


0.013 


0.1866 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 2 
Elementary Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 2 
Elementary Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 3 Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading 
and Math Scale Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.168 


<.0001 


0.105 


<.0001 


GIRL 


0.118 


<.0001 


-0.014 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.009 


0.0099 


0.184 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.254 


<.0001 


-0.230 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.410 


<.0001 


-0.449 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.100 


<.0001 


-0.055 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.135 


<.0001 


-0.098 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.391 


<.0001 


-0.196 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.319 


<.0001 


0.451 


<.0001 


FEP 


0.164 


<.0001 


0.217 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.188 


<.0001 


-0.158 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.239 


<.0001 


0.220 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.003 


0.0849 


-0.031 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.639 


<.0001 


-0.680 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.042 


<.0001 


0.022 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.057 


<.0001 


0.062 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


-0.021 


<.0001 


-0.043 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.018 


<.0001 


0.022 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.085 


<.0001 


0.055 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.016 


<.0001 


0.013 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.018 


<.0001 


-0.024 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.044 


<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.060 


<.0001 


-0.079 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.249 


<.0001 


-0.124 


<.0001 


IIUSP3 


-0.027 


0.0076 


-0.031 


0.0099 


CSR3 


-0.036 


0.4156 


-0.031 


0.5419 


YEAR99*IIUSP3 


0.034 


<.0001 


0.037 


<.0001 


YEAR00*IIUSP3 


-0.006 


0.2241 


-0.022 


<.0001 


YEAROrilUSPS 


-0.011 


0.0213 


-0.015 


0.0024 


YEAR02*IIUSP3 


-0.005 


0.3313 


-0.008 


0.1145 


YEAR03*IIUSP3 


-0.001 


0.7696 


0.010 


0.0476 


YEAR04*IIUSP3 


0.013 


0.0044 


0.007 


0.1307 


YEAR99*CSR3 


0.061 


0.0052 


0.045 


0.0396 


YEAR00*CSR3 


-0.074 


0.0002 


-0.056 


0.0049 


YEAROrCSRS 


-0.120 


<.0001 


-0.101 


<.0001 


YEAR02*CSR3 


0.062 


0.0006 


0.109 


<.0001 


YEAR03*CSR3 


0.060 


0.0007 


0.048 


0.0086 


YEAR04*CSR3 


-0.015 


0.4056 


-0.013 


0.4943 


YEAR99*IIUSP3*HP 


-0.096 


<.0001 


-0.073 


<.0001 


YEAR00*IIUSP3*HP 


0.035 


0.0002 


0.039 


<.0001 


YEAR01*IIUSP3*HP 


0.010 


0.242 


-0.005 


0.5598 


YEAR02*IIUSP3*HP 


0.032 


<.0001 


0.027 


0.0012 


YEAR03*IIUSP3*HP 


0.064 


<.0001 


0.048 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP3*HP 


-0.002 


0.8319 


-0.002 


0.7746 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 3 
Elementary Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 3 
Elementary Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 3 Elementary Schools, CST ELA and Math Scores 



Variables 


ELA 

Estimate 


P value 


Math 

Estimate 


P value 


Intercept 


334.640 


<.0001 


351.170 


<.0001 


GIRL 


7.786 


<.0001 


-2.906 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


5.722 


<.0001 


14.571 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-12.023 


<.0001 


-15.987 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-19.698 


<.0001 


-30.142 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-1.431 


<.0001 


-2.161 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-11.662 


<.0001 


-12.704 


<.0001 


EL 


-18.168 


<.0001 


-12.245 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


22.052 


<.0001 


33.237 


<.0001 


FEP 


12.587 


<.0001 


18.032 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-11.924 


<.0001 


-12.858 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


1 1 .492 


<.0001 


13.516 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-1.586 


<.0001 


-3.370 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-32.069 


<.0001 


-42.553 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


6.733 


<.0001 


12.887 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.569 


<.0001 


3.708 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-8.781 


<.0001 


-9.935 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


5.723 


<.0001 


-1 1 .748 


<.0001 


GRADES 


1.143 


<.0001 


-26.564 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-10.828 


<.0001 


-4.947 


0.0755 


IIUSP3 


-0.566 


0.3826 


-1.943 


0.0547 


CSR3 


-4.711 


0.0904 


-1.826 


0.6734 


YEAR03*IIUSP3 


0.804 


0.0013 


1.095 


0.0012 


YEAR04*IIUSP3 


0.398 


0.1092 


1.523 


<.0001 


YEAR03*CSR3 


2.929 


0.002 


2.847 


0.0261 


YEAR04*CSR3 


0.956 


0.3041 


4.145 


0.0012 


YEAR03*IIUSP3*HP 


0.249 


0.5544 


0.081 


0.8871 


YEAR04*IIUSP3*HP 


-1.263 


0.0029 


-0.520 


0.3706 
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Relative CST ELA Performance, Cohort 3 Elementary Schools 




Relative CST Math Performance, Cohort 3 Elementary Schools 




Non-IIUSP 

-■-IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Middle Schools, API scores 



Variables 


Cohort 1 

Estimate P value 


Cohort 2 

Estimate P value 


Cohort 3 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


597.990 


<.0001 


632.810 


<.0001 


605.860 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_AF_AM 


-2.612 


<.0001 


-2.614 


<.0001 


-1.701 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_ASIAN 


-0.881 


0.0022 


-1.050 


0.0003 


-0.465 


0.0712 


IMP_PCT_HISP 


-1.907 


<.0001 


-2.059 


<.0001 


-1.076 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_MEALS 


-0.233 


0.0055 


-0.234 


0.0024 


-0.231 


0.002 


IMP_PCT_EL 


-0.244 


0.0401 


-0.458 


<.0001 


-0.636 


<.0001 


IMP_MOBILITY 


-0.123 


0.0336 


0.123 


0.02 


-0.054 


0.2336 


IMP_AVG_ED 


20.578 


<.0001 


10.403 


0.0101 


7.399 


0.0174 


IMP_PCT_FULL 


0.159 


0.105 


0.385 


<.0001 


0.253 


0.0039 


IIUSP1 


12.054 


0.0868 


1.475 


0.8226 


-18.802 


0.0014 


CSRD1 


-11.304 


0.4849 


-3.637 


0.8188 


0.573 


0.9872 


YEAR99 


26.401 


<.0001 


29.324 


<.0001 


-67.326 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


20.982 


<.0001 


6.074 


0.0216 


23.027 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


17.271 


<.0001 


25.845 


<.0001 


25.271 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


12.823 


<.0001 


15.496 


<.0001 


3.327 


0.1251 


YEAR03 


36.471 


<.0001 


33.214 


<.0001 


1 1 .638 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


21.368 


<.0001 


20.357 


<.0001 


29.974 


<.0001 


IIUSP1*YEAR99 


-6.118 


0.1863 


-5.992 


0.1494 


19.480 


<.0001 


IIUSP1*YEAR00 


9.721 


0.0332 


-1.129 


0.7794 


10.161 


0.0467 


IIUSP1*YEAR01 


1.987 


0.677 


-1.229 


0.7606 


8.140 


0.1021 


IIUSP1*YEAR02 


-2.420 


0.6325 


-0.991 


0.8119 


-1.305 


0.7927 


IIUSP1*YEAR03 


-7.156 


0.1696 


-1.142 


0.7881 


-3.925 


0.4419 


IIUSP1*YEAR04 


-3.896 


0.4571 


-6.003 


0.1583 


0.175 


0.973 


CSRD1*YEAR99 


14.009 


0.1961 


-3.011 


0.7632 


-2.444 


0.6323 


CSRD1*YEAR00 


-16.403 


0.1192 


1.355 


0.8887 


22.083 


0.4369 


CSRD1*YEAR01 


-12.432 


0.2528 


16.937 


0.0813 


-1.410 


0.9604 


CSRD1*YEAR02 


0.371 


0.9732 


-8.493 


0.3818 


-22.993 


0.4203 


CSRD1*YEAR03 


1.821 


0.8693 


-3.860 


0.6914 


19.666 


0.4890 


CSRD1*YEAR04 


-0.037 


0.9973 


-2.755 


0.7768 


6.039 


0.8319 
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Relative API Performance, Cohort 1 Middle Schools 




Relative API Performance, Cohort 2 Middle Schools 




Relative API Performance, Cohort 3 Middle Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 1 Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and 
Math Scale Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.218 


<.0001 


0.069 


0.0387 


GIRL 


0.103 


<.0001 


-0.007 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.065 


<.0001 


0.262 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.338 


<.0001 


-0.315 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.518 


<.0001 


-0.510 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.185 


<.0001 


-0.096 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.184 


<.0001 


-0.071 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.564 


<.0001 


-0.311 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.214 


<.0001 


0.283 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.167 


<.0001 


0.183 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.129 


<.0001 


-0.096 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.217 


<.0001 


0.181 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.036 


<.0001 


-0.036 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.729 


<.0001 


-0.636 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


-0.003 


0.3466 


-0.017 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.028 


<.0001 


0.012 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.005 


0.086 


-0.004 


0.1706 


YEAR02 


0.013 


<.0001 


0.014 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.107 


<.0001 


0.087 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.035 


<.0001 


0.031 


<.0001 


GRADE? 


-0.010 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.026 


<.0001 


-0.003 


0.1513 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.320 


<.0001 


-0.202 


<.0001 


IIUSP1 


-0.003 


0.8612 


-0.009 


0.6455 


CSR1 


0.088 


0.0357 


0.147 


0.0007 


YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.026 


0.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


YEAR00*IIUSP1 


0.010 


0.0868 


0.036 


<.0001 


YEAROrilUSPI 


0.016 


0.0071 


0.007 


0.2157 


YEAR02*IIUSP1 


0.015 


0.0101 


0.015 


0.0103 


YEAR03*IIUSP1 


-0.024 


<.0001 


-0.022 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.060 


<.0001 


-0.034 


<.0001 


YEAR99*CSR1 


-0.088 


<.0001 


-0.088 


<.0001 


YEAR00*CSR1 


0.012 


0.3451 


-0.043 


0.0007 


YEAROrCSRI 


-0.010 


0.4122 


-0.050 


<.0001 


YEAR02*CSR1 


-0.042 


0.0002 


-0.038 


0.0004 


YEAR03*CSR1 


0.006 


0.5775 


0.010 


0.3437 


YEAR04*CSR1 


0.079 


<.0001 


0.038 


0.0002 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 1 
Middle Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 1 Middle 
Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 2 Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and 
Math Scale Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.200 


<.0001 


0.140 


<.0001 


GIRL 


0.102 


<.0001 


-0.012 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.016 


<.0001 


0.268 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.298 


<.0001 


-0.292 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.489 


<.0001 


-0.491 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.151 


<.0001 


-0.077 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.161 


<.0001 


-0.075 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.566 


<.0001 


-0.323 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.218 


<.0001 


0.299 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.182 


<.0001 


0.217 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.139 


<.0001 


-0.104 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.220 


<.0001 


0.189 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.027 


<.0001 


-0.032 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.747 


<.0001 


-0.667 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.006 


0.1149 


0.002 


0.4749 


YEAROO 


0.020 


<.0001 


0.008 


0.0144 


YEAR01 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.022 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.028 


<.0001 


0.029 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.096 


<.0001 


0.074 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.019 


<.0001 


0.013 


<.0001 


GRADE? 


-0.007 


<.0001 


0.007 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.015 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.302 


<.0001 


-0.292 


<.0001 


IIUSP2 


-0.002 


0.9211 


-0.001 


0.9687 


CSR2 


0.063 


0.1059 


0.131 


0.0031 


YEAR99*IIUSP2 


0.011 


0.0390 


-0.001 


0.8981 


YEAR00*IIUSP2 


-0.022 


<.0001 


-0.025 


<.0001 


YEAR01*IIUSP2 


0.009 


0.0703 


-0.001 


0.8432 


YEAR02*IIUSP2 


-0.016 


0.0004 


-0.019 


<.0001 


YEAR03*IIUSP2 


0.012 


0.0121 


0.013 


0.0042 


YEAR04*IIUSP2 


-0.018 


0.0001 


-0.002 


0.6111 


YEAR99*CSR2 


-0.034 


0.0075 


-0.084 


<.0001 


YEAR00*CSR2 


-0.028 


0.0151 


-0.045 


<.0001 


YEAR01*CSR2 


0.049 


<.0001 


0.026 


0.0092 


YEAR02*CSR2 


-0.034 


0.0009 


-0.015 


0.1342 


YEAR03*CSR2 


-0.055 


<.0001 


-0.034 


0.0004 


YEAR04*CSR2 


0.036 


0.0002 


0.033 


0.0007 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 2 
Middle Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 2 Middle 
Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 3 Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and 
Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P value 

0.237 <.0001 0.149 <.0001 

0.104 <.0001 

-0.066 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE? 

GRADES 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP3 

CSR3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3 

YEAR00*IIUSP3 

YEAR01*IIUSP3 

YEAR02*IIUSP3 

YEAR03*IIUSP3 

YEAR04*IIUSP3 

YEAR99*CSR3 

YEAR00*CSR3 

YEAR01*CSR3 

YEAR02*CSR3 

YEAR03*CSR3 

YEAR04*CSR3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR00*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR01*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR02*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR03*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR04*IIUSP3*HP 



-0.317 


<.0001 


-0.483 


<.0001 


-0.165 


<.0001 


-0.153 


<.0001 


-0.560 


<.0001 


0.226 


<.0001 


0.167 


<.0001 


-0.154 


<.0001 


0.214 


<.0001 


-0.030 


<.0001 


-0.766 


<.0001 


0.008 


0.008 


0.048 


<.0001 


-0.023 


<.0001 


0.016 


<.0001 


0.097 


<.0001 


0.015 


<.0001 


-0.006 


0.0002 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.331 


<.0001 


0.003 


0.8808 


0.030 


0.8315 


0.008 


0.2881 


0.010 


0.1503 


0.033 


<.0001 


-0.016 


0.0101 


-0.014 


0.0197 


-0.012 


0.0445 


0.026 


0.8022 


-0.102 


0.0568 


-0.056 


0.2433 


-0.079 


0.0947 


0.069 


0.1462 


0.055 


0.2543 


-0.062 


<.0001 


-0.034 


0.0036 


-0.050 


<.0001 


0.026 


0.0121 


0.079 


<.0001 


0.033 


0.0011 



-0.014 


<.0001 


0.228 


<.0001 


-0.292 


<.0001 


-0.484 


<.0001 


-0.072 


<.0001 


-0.104 


<.0001 


-0.320 


<.0001 


0.293 


<.0001 


0.180 


<.0001 


-0.120 


<.0001 


0.183 


<.0001 


-0.030 


<.0001 


-0.691 


<.0001 


-0.006 


0.0683 


0.039 


<.0001 


-0.024 


<.0001 


0.018 


<.0001 


0.074 


<.0001 


0.016 


<.0001 


0.006 


0.0001 


-0.017 


<.0001 


-0.280 


<.0001 


-0.024 


0.2109 


0.072 


0.629 


0.044 


<.0001 


0.010 


0.1439 


0.013 


0.0387 


-0.015 


0.0114 


-0.004 


0.5244 


-0.007 


0.2262 


-0.005 


0.9578 


-0.101 


0.0512 


0.054 


0.2533 


0.057 


0.2149 


-0.163 


0.0004 


-0.034 


0.4652 


-0.083 


<.0001 


-0.062 


<.0001 


-0.047 


<.0001 


0.040 


<.0001 


0.011 


0.2514 


0.037 


0.0002 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 3 
Middle Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 3 Middle 
Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 3 Middle Schools, CST ELA and Math Scores 



Variables 


ELA 

Estimate 


P value 


Math 

Estimate 


P value 


Intercept 


333.840 


<.0001 


332.750 


<.0001 


GIRL 


8.915 


<.0001 


-0.667 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


0.382 


0.1572 


15.395 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-15.310 


<.0001 


-15.059 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-22.915 


<.0001 


-23.678 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-5.745 


<.0001 


-2.115 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-11.629 


<.0001 


-9.522 


<.0001 


EL 


-25.171 


<.0001 


-14.586 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


16.015 


<.0001 


19.160 


<.0001 


PEP 


1 1 .492 


<.0001 


12.617 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-8.576 


<.0001 


-6.796 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


10.472 


<.0001 


9.696 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-1.691 


<.0001 


-1.475 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-36.155 


<.0001 


-33.545 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


7.598 


<.0001 


4.473 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


3.482 


<.0001 


2.672 


<.0001 


GRADE? 


-2.952 


<.0001 


-5.365 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-5.037 


<.0001 


-13.142 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-15.287 


<.0001 


-14.662 


<.0001 


IIUSP3 


0.248 


0.8092 


-0.937 


0.4988 


CSR3 


-9.585 


0.1472 


-2.250 


0.7994 


YEAR03*IIUSP3 


-1.015 


0.0008 


-1.687 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP3 


-0.755 


0.0124 


0.957 


0.0053 


YEAR03*CSR3 


2.817 


0.2375 


0.723 


0.7839 


YEAR04*CSR3 


6.357 


0.0072 


-1.944 


0.4678 


YEAR03*IIUSP3*HP 


2.882 


<.0001 


4.903 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP3*HP 


0.782 


0.1194 


-1.713 


0.0027 
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Relative CST ELA Performance, Cohort 3 Middle Schools 




Relative CST Math Performance, Cohort 3 Middle Schools 




Non-IIUSP 

-■-IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for High Schoois, APi scores 



Variables 


Cohort 1 

Estimate P value 


Cohort 2 

Estimate P value 


Cohort 3 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


573.440 


<.0001 


516.660 


<.0001 


588.310 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_AF_AM 


-1.886 


<.0001 


-2.162 


<.0001 


-1.932 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_ASIAN 


-0.150 


0.5322 


0.652 


0.0092 


0.095 


0.6522 


IMP_PCT_HISP 


-1.172 


<.0001 


-1.003 


<.0001 


-1.118 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_MEALS 


-0.059 


0.4943 


-0.050 


0.4891 


-0.023 


0.7556 


IMP_PCT_EL 


-0.871 


<.0001 


-0.247 


0.0366 


-0.467 


<.0001 


IMP_MOBILITY 


-0.187 


0.0078 


0.007 


0.9114 


-0.127 


0.0018 


IMP_AVG_ED 


12.985 


0.0019 


32.137 


<.0001 


19.639 


<.0001 


IMP_PCT_FULL 


0.376 


0.0071 


0.206 


0.064 


-0.003 


0.9733 


IIUSP1 


0.756 


0.9212 


1.455 


0.7883 


-3.842 


0.4233 


CSRD1 


-15.396 


0.3267 


-2.307 


0.9058 


-3.258 


0.8329 


YEAR99 


0.398 


0.8673 


0.255 


0.8998 


-46.115 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


11.941 


<.0001 


3.571 


0.0779 


0.103 


0.9582 


YEAR01 


3.672 


0.1829 


4.618 


0.0247 


15.974 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


10.942 


0.001 


12.129 


<.0001 


-2.791 


0.1592 


YEAR03 


35.034 


<.0001 


32.303 


<.0001 


13.248 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


18.378 


<.0001 


17.834 


<.0001 


31.185 


<.0001 


IIUSP1*YEAR99 


-0.628 


0.8923 


-0.402 


0.9124 


17.930 


<.0001 


IIUSP1*YEAR00 


4.345 


0.3482 


-1.156 


0.7518 


0.632 


0.8688 


IIUSP1*YEAR01 


4.173 


0.39 


8.113 


0.0276 


1.347 


0.7272 


IIUSP1*YEAR02 


-2.191 


0.6755 


-2.118 


0.5796 


-0.774 


0.8424 


IIUSP1*YEAR03 


-13.390 


0.0182 


-0.376 


0.9252 


-2.880 


0.4732 


IIUSP1*YEAR04 


6.217 


0.2874 


-3.251 


0.4269 


7.211 


0.0981 


CSRD1*YEAR99 


0.230 


0.9806 


-4.549 


0.7409 


-5.332 


0.2434 


CSRD1*YEAR00 


14.270 


0.132 


9.835 


0.4367 


-0.838 


0.9409 


CSRD1*YEAR01 


-2.946 


0.7566 


-23.576 


0.0664 


2.479 


0.8267 


CSRD1*YEAR02 


4.814 


0.6241 


7.272 


0.6019 


7.898 


0.4864 


CSRD1*YEAR03 


16.573 


0.1038 


4.503 


0.7451 


1.219 


0.9201 


CSRD1*YEAR04 


-1.344 


0.8946 


7.322 


0.5647 


-7.834 


0.5373 
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Relative API Performance, Cohort 1 High Schools 




Non-IIUSP 

-IIUSP 



Relative API Performance, Cohort 2 High Schools 




Non-IIUSP' 

-IIUSP 



Relative API Performance, Cohort 3 High Schools 




Non-IIUSP 
-IIUSP ' 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 1 High Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math 
Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.075 


0.0381 


0.121 


0.0002 


GIRL 


0.110 


<.0001 


-0.066 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.120 


<.0001 


0.257 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.327 


<.0001 


-0.326 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.535 


<.0001 


-0.529 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.213 


<.0001 


-0.119 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.038 


<.0001 


0.040 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.616 


<.0001 


-0.336 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.068 


<.0001 


0.112 


<.0001 


FEP 


0.101 


<.0001 


0.108 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.078 


<.0001 


-0.041 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.245 


<.0001 


0.194 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.016 


<.0001 


-0.024 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.746 


<.0001 


-0.611 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.004 


0.4156 


-0.019 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.016 


<.0001 


0.008 


0.0418 


YEAR01 


0.011 


0.0051 


-0.002 


0.672 


YEAR02 


0.023 


<.0001 


0.014 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.099 


<.0001 


0.036 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


-0.014 


<.0001 


-0.005 


0.2063 


GRADE10 


0.005 


0.0163 


0.016 


<.0001 


GRADE11 


0.017 


<.0001 


0.003 


0.1719 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.109 


0.0908 


-0.181 


0.0018 


IIUSP1 


-0.024 


0.3708 


-0.037 


0.1314 


CSR1 


-0.108 


0.0234 


-0.078 


0.0647 


YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.011 


0.1949 


0.025 


0.0022 


YEAR00*IIUSP1 


-0.004 


0.5726 


0.008 


0.2444 


YEAR01*IIUSP1 


0.020 


0.0029 


0.026 


<.0001 


YEAR02*IIUSP1 


0.022 


0.0006 


0.020 


0.0015 


YEAR03*IIUSP1 


-0.026 


<.0001 


-0.021 


0.0009 


YEAR04*IIUSP1 


0.051 


<.0001 


0.022 


0.0005 


YEAR99*CSR1 


0.012 


0.4282 


-0.012 


0.4200 


YEAR00*CSR1 


0.067 


<.0001 


0.103 


<.0001 


YEAROrCSRt 


0.003 


0.7926 


0.013 


0.2467 


YEAR02*CSR1 


-0.028 


0.0180 


0.002 


0.8508 


YEAR03*CSR1 


0.080 


<.0001 


0.029 


0.0111 


YEAR04*CSR1 


0.021 


0.0698 


0.042 


0.0002 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 1 
High Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 1 High 
Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 2 High Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and 
Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.061 


0.011 


0.092 


0.0001 


GIRL 


0.116 


<.0001 


-0.067 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.083 


<.0001 


0.252 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.312 


<.0001 


-0.324 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.515 


<.0001 


-0.520 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.181 


<.0001 


-0.106 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


0.005 


0.5198 


0.051 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.626 


<.0001 


-0.348 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.077 


<.0001 


0.138 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.129 


<.0001 


0.147 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.095 


<.0001 


-0.060 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.246 


<.0001 


0.203 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.008 


<.0001 


-0.020 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.770 


<.0001 


-0.629 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.033 


<.0001 


0.019 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


-0.008 


0.0047 


-0.003 


0.2526 


YEAR01 


0.021 


<.0001 


0.014 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.021 


<.0001 


0.016 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.088 


<.0001 


0.033 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.012 


<.0001 


0.013 


<.0001 


GRADE10 


-0.007 


<.0001 


0.006 


<.0001 


GRADE11 


-0.001 


0.6558 


-0.011 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.135 


0.0044 


-0.143 


0.0021 


IIUSP2 


-0.010 


0.5752 


-0.023 


0.2076 


CSR2 


0.021 


0.7380 


0.011 


0.8582 


YEAR99*IIUSP2 


-0.003 


0.6088 


0.013 


0.0166 


YEAR00*IIUSP2 


-0.002 


0.7027 


-0.026 


<.0001 


YEAR01*IIUSP2 


0.025 


<.0001 


0.018 


<.0001 


YEAR02*IIUSP2 


0.001 


0.8251 


0.005 


0.2909 


YEAR03*IIUSP2 


0.001 


0.8199 


0.022 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP2 


-0.009 


0.0550 


-0.014 


0.0018 


YEAR99*CSR2 


0.004 


0.8393 


-0.023 


0.2331 


YEAR00*CSR2 


-0.006 


0.7174 


-0.011 


0.5377 


YEAR01*CSR2 


-0.013 


0.4286 


-0.034 


0.0387 


YEAR02*CSR2 


0.014 


0.3847 


-0.003 


0.8659 


YEAR03*CSR2 


0.105 


<.0001 


0.046 


0.0032 


YEAR04*CSR2 


-0.044 


0.0047 


0.050 


0.0012 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 2 
High Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 2 High 
Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 3 High Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and 
Math Scaie Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P value 

0.037 0.0908 0.034 0.141 

0.114 <.0001 

-0.096 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE10 

GRADE11 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP3 

CSR3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3 

YEAR00*IIUSP3 

YEAR01*IIUSP3 

YEAR02*IIUSP3 

YEAR03*IIUSP3 

YEAR04*IIUSP3 

YEAR99*CSR3 

YEAR00*CSR3 

YEAR01*CSR3 

YEAR02*CSR3 

YEAR03*CSR3 

YEAR04*CSR3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR00*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR01*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR02*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR03*IIUSP3*HP 

YEAR04*IIUSP3*HP 



-0.319 


<.0001 


-0.520 


<.0001 


-0.196 


<.0001 


-0.114 


<.0001 


-0.636 


<.0001 


0.075 


<.0001 


0.102 


<.0001 


-0.100 


<.0001 


0.245 


<.0001 


-0.006 


<.0001 


-0.781 


<.0001 


0.014 


<.0001 


0.024 


<.0001 


0.001 


0.7814 


0.035 


<.0001 


0.090 


<.0001 


0.004 


0.0738 


-0.010 


<.0001 


-0.005 


<.0001 


-0.044 


0.3299 


0.030 


0.1124 


0.051 


0.405 


0.009 


0.1277 


-0.013 


0.0139 


0.007 


0.1512 


-0.020 


<.0001 


0.028 


<.0001 


-0.015 


0.0019 


-0.037 


0.0052 


0.004 


0.7319 


0.020 


0.0941 


0.005 


0.6566 


0.030 


0.0095 


-0.007 


0.5537 


0.032 


0.0012 


-0.055 


<.0001 


0.009 


0.2212 


0.021 


0.0052 


0.040 


<.0001 


0.050 


<.0001 



-0.073 


<.0001 


0.249 


<.0001 


-0.325 


<.0001 


-0.523 


<.0001 


-0.112 


<.0001 


-0.018 


0.0048 


-0.359 


<.0001 


0.132 


<.0001 


0.122 


<.0001 


-0.062 


<.0001 


0.205 


<.0001 


-0.020 


<.0001 


-0.641 


<.0001 


0.013 


<.0001 


0.018 


<.0001 


-0.001 


0.7136 


0.018 


<.0001 


0.052 


<.0001 


0.003 


0.1548 


0.001 


0.5053 


-0.017 


<.0001 


-0.025 


0.5993 


0.026 


0.1955 


0.089 


0.1678 


0.007 


0.2524 


-0.010 


0.0411 


0.006 


0.231 


0.003 


0.5268 


0.026 


<.0001 


-0.002 


0.7202 


-0.071 


<.0001 


-0.006 


0.633 


-0.017 


0.1341 


0.037 


0.001 


-0.059 


<.0001 


0.006 


0.6033 


0.025 


0.0112 


-0.040 


<.0001 


-0.004 


0.6265 


-0.007 


0.3567 


0.009 


0.2406 


-0.003 


0.6305 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 3 
High Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores), Cohort 3 High 
Schools 
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HLM Regression for Cohort 3 High Schoois, CST ELA and Math Scores 



Variables 


ELA 

Estimate 


P value 


Math 

Estimate 


P value 


Intercept 


326.890 


<.0001 


312.710 


<.0001 


GIRL 


9.101 


<.0001 


-2.780 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


0.405 


0.0556 


13.378 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-18.227 


<.0001 


-13.179 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-27.899 


<.0001 


-20.069 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-6.854 


<.0001 


-3.669 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-9.406 


<.0001 


-1.638 


0.2492 


EL 


-33.519 


<.0001 


-11.489 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


6.587 


<.0001 


4.647 


<.0001 


PEP 


7.619 


<.0001 


5.298 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-6.083 


<.0001 


-1.249 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


13.054 


<.0001 


7.041 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.878 


<.0001 


-0.073 


0.554 


SPECED 


-42.688 


<.0001 


-26.020 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


7.594 


<.0001 


0.666 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.807 


<.0001 


-0.701 


<.0001 


GRADE10 


-3.498 


<.0001 


-6.429 


<.0001 


GRADE11 


-9.322 


<.0001 


-13.375 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


0.404 


0.8925 


-12.410 


0.0053 


IIUSP3 


1.806 


0.138 


0.974 


0.5861 


CSR3 


5.126 


0.2016 


-0.769 


0.8965 


YEAR03*IIUSP3 


0.660 


0.0101 


-0.162 


0.5635 


YEAR04*IIUSP3 


0.014 


0.9542 


0.480 


0.0782 


YEAR03*CSR3 


-0.222 


0.721 


-2.990 


<.0001 


YEAR04*CSR3 


-1.509 


0.0122 


0.439 


0.4853 


YEAR03*IIUSP3*HP 


2.761 


<.0001 


1.987 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP3*HP 


0.162 


0.68 


-0.325 


0.4434 
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Relative CST ELA Performance, Cohort 3 High Schools 




Relative CST Math Performance, Cohort 3 High Schools 




-♦-Non-IIUSP 

-■-IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 1 Eiementary Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 
and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.129 


<.0001 


0.063 


0.0126 


GIRL 


0.108 


<.0001 


-0.015 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.001 


0.8718 


0.198 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.255 


<.0001 


-0.233 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.406 


<.0001 


-0.454 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.089 


<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.141 


<.0001 


-0.090 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.415 


<.0001 


-0.181 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.348 


<.0001 


0.485 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.186 


<.0001 


0.231 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.174 


<.0001 


-0.143 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.223 


<.0001 


0.203 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.010 


<.0001 


-0.033 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.594 


<.0001 


-0.658 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.049 


<.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.044 


<.0001 


0.032 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.030 


<.0001 


0.026 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.027 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.038 


<.0001 


0.040 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.014 


0.0001 


0.019 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.031 


<.0001 


-0.023 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.062 


<.0001 


-0.061 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.089 


<.0001 


-0.101 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.189 


<.0001 


-0.097 


0.0028 


IIUSP1 


-0.026 


0.0193 


-0.035 


0.0056 


YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.021 


0.0005 


0.028 


<.0001 


YEAROOdlUSPI 


0.005 


0.3496 


0.029 


<.0001 


YEAROrilUSPI 


-0.016 


0.0035 


-0.004 


0.4782 


YEAR02*IIUSP1 


-0.018 


0.0013 


-0.018 


0.0017 


YEAR03*IIUSP1 


-0.002 


0.7927 


-0.014 


0.0189 


YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.006 


0.2949 


-0.007 


0.2817 


EL*YEAR99 


-0.017 


0.0004 


-0.004 


0.425 


EL*YEAR00 


0.012 


0.0063 


-0.010 


0.0239 


EL*YEAR01 


0.006 


0.1723 


-0.011 


0.0162 


EL*YEAR02 


0.030 


<.0001 


0.037 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR03 


0.114 


<.0001 


0.040 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04 


0.011 


0.0208 


-0.011 


0.0276 


EL*IIUSP1 


-0.047 


<.0001 


-0.031 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.046 


<.0001 


0.021 


0.0231 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP1 


-0.004 


0.677 


0.008 


0.3744 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP1 


0.003 


0.711 


0.012 


0.1389 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP1 


-0.012 


0.1414 


-0.018 


0.0287 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP1 


0.006 


0.4958 


0.002 


0.7703 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.008 


0.3291 


0.003 


0.7345 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison Elementary Schools 




-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-EOs in IIUSP 
-ELs in Non-IIUSP 
-ELs in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison Elementary Schools 




-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-EOs in IIUSP 
-ELs in Non-IIUSP 
-ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 2 Eiementary Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 
and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.194 


<.0001 


0.153 


<.0001 


GIRL 


0.114 


<.0001 


-0.011 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.020 


<.0001 


0.172 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.263 


<.0001 


-0.237 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.412 


<.0001 


-0.459 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.119 


<.0001 


-0.073 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.176 


<.0001 


-0.112 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.463 


<.0001 


-0.272 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.370 


<.0001 


0.505 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.198 


<.0001 


0.241 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.176 


<.0001 


-0.145 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.236 


<.0001 


0.217 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.016 


<.0001 


-0.036 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.614 


<.0001 


-0.668 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.034 


<.0001 


0.006 


0.3289 


YEAROO 


-0.007 


0.1813 


-0.033 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.043 


<.0001 


0.064 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.004 


0.4324 


0.008 


0.1469 


YEAR03 


0.040 


<.0001 


0.024 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.023 


<.0001 


0.018 


0.0011 


GRADES 


-0.028 


<.0001 


-0.039 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.057 


<.0001 


-0.070 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.073 


<.0001 


-0.094 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.273 


<.0001 


-0.166 


0.0001 


IIUSP2 


-0.014 


0.2907 


-0.049 


0.0016 


YEAR99*IIUSP2 


0.022 


0.0055 


0.032 


<.0001 


YEAR00*IIUSP2 


-0.018 


0.015 


-0.031 


<.0001 


YEAR01*IIUSP2 


0.021 


0.0028 


0.004 


0.5473 


YEAR02*IIUSP2 


0.007 


0.2975 


0.008 


0.2774 


YEAR03*IIUSP2 


0.003 


0.6472 


0.036 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP2 


-0.021 


0.0038 


-0.014 


0.0655 


EL*YEAR99 


0.021 


0.0199 


0.037 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR00 


0.011 


0.2112 


0.006 


0.5130 


EL*YEAR01 


-0.021 


0.0068 


-0.002 


0.7548 


EL*YEAR02 


0.026 


0.0011 


0.014 


0.0973 


EL*YEAR03 


0.126 


<.0001 


0.060 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04 


0.014 


0.0925 


0.011 


0.1798 


EL*IIUSP2 


0.035 


<.0001 


0.077 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP2 


-0.002 


0.8472 


-0.012 


0.3442 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP2 


0.004 


0.7279 


-0.025 


0.0312 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP2 


0.018 


0.0939 


0.013 


0.2091 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP2 


0.007 


0.5143 


0.010 


0.3439 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP2 


-0.029 


0.0067 


-0.020 


0.0666 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP2 


0.013 


0.2171 


0.002 


0.8808 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison Elementary Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^^ELs in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison Elementary Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^<-ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 3 Eiementary Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 
and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.199 


<.0001 


0.119 


<.0001 


GIRL 


0.118 


<.0001 


-0.014 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.001 


0.7679 


0.188 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.251 


<.0001 


-0.228 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.407 


<.0001 


-0.447 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.097 


<.0001 


-0.053 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.155 


<.0001 


-0.107 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.483 


<.0001 


-0.235 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.322 


<.0001 


0.452 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.164 


<.0001 


0.217 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.189 


<.0001 


-0.158 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.238 


<.0001 


0.220 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.003 


0.0341 


-0.032 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.640 


<.0001 


-0.681 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.043 


<.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.043 


<.0001 


0.055 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


-0.015 


<.0001 


-0.035 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.014 


<.0001 


0.015 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.028 


<.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.018 


<.0001 


-0.024 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.044 


<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.060 


<.0001 


-0.078 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.253 


<.0001 


-0.127 


<.0001 


IIUSP3 


-0.041 


<.0001 


-0.035 


0.0038 


YEAR99*IIUSP3 


0.016 


0.0144 


0.011 


0.1064 


YEAR00*IIUSP3 


-0.001 


0.8843 


-0.023 


0.0002 


YEAROrilUSPS 


-0.014 


0.0151 


-0.016 


0.0046 


YEAR02*IIUSP3 


-0.002 


0.6799 


-0.004 


0.5295 


YEAR03*IIUSP3 


0.025 


<.0001 


0.042 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP3 


0.009 


0.0973 


-0.001 


0.9033 


EL*YEAR99 


0.002 


0.7838 


-0.010 


0.1184 


EL*YEAR00 


0.043 


<.0001 


0.021 


0.0007 


EL*YEAR01 


-0.015 


0.0072 


-0.019 


0.0006 


EL*YEAR02 


0.012 


0.0312 


0.019 


0.0004 


EL*YEAR03 


0.140 


<.0001 


0.069 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04 


0.002 


0.714 


-0.016 


0.0042 


EL*IIUSP3 


0.044 


<.0001 


0.014 


0.0650 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP3 


-0.004 


0.7317 


0.030 


0.0052 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP3 


-0.007 


0.4798 


0.016 


0.0999 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP3 


0.000 


0.9662 


-0.010 


0.2687 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP3 


0.019 


0.0309 


0.014 


0.1094 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP3 


-0.031 


0.0004 


-0.047 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP3 


0.006 


0.5200 


0.016 


0.0654 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison Elementary Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^^ELs in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison Elementary Schools 




:-#-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
;-B-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^<-ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 1 Middie Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and 
CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P vaiue 


Intercept 


0.221 


<.0001 


0.056 


0.0914 


GIRL 


0.103 


<.0001 


-0.007 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.063 


<.0001 


0.260 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.338 


<.0001 


-0.315 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.518 


<.0001 


-0.510 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.185 


<.0001 


-0.097 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.188 


<.0001 


-0.057 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.575 


<.0001 


-0.273 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.213 


<.0001 


0.282 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.165 


<.0001 


0.184 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.129 


<.0001 


-0.095 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.216 


<.0001 


0.182 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.036 


<.0001 


-0.037 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.730 


<.0001 


-0.635 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.009 


0.0124 


-0.011 


0.0034 


YEAROO 


0.019 


<.0001 


0.008 


0.0141 


YEAR01 


0.010 


0.004 


0.000 


0.9709 


YEAR02 


0.013 


0.0019 


0.018 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.074 


<.0001 


0.115 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.035 


<.0001 


0.035 


<.0001 


GRADE7 


-0.010 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.026 


<.0001 


-0.003 


0.1223 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.320 


<.0001 


-0.204 


<.0001 


IIUSP1 


0.018 


0.3171 


0.031 


0.0944 


YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.003 


0.7278 


0.006 


0.4368 


YEAROOdlUSPI 


0.005 


0.4434 


0.025 


0.0001 


YEAROrilUSPI 


0.008 


0.2032 


-0.007 


0.2914 


YEAR02*IIUSP1 


0.011 


0.1024 


0.002 


0.7849 


YEAR03*IIUSP1 


-0.026 


0.0002 


-0.035 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.028 


<.0001 


-0.015 


0.0245 


EL*YEAR99 


-0.035 


<.0001 


-0.018 


0.0022 


EL*YEAR00 


0.026 


<.0001 


0.013 


0.0207 


EL*YEAR01 


-0.016 


0.0081 


-0.010 


0.0745 


EL*YEAR02 


0.002 


0.7371 


-0.013 


0.0472 


EL*YEAR03 


0.087 


<.0001 


-0.074 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04 


0.000 


0.9486 


-0.009 


0.1813 


ELdlUSPI 


-0.024 


0.0133 


-0.044 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.020 


0.1406 


0.016 


0.2094 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP1 


0.032 


0.0094 


0.015 


0.2100 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP1 


0.016 


0.1543 


0.011 


0.3000 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP1 


-0.013 


0.2518 


0.013 


0.2369 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP1 


0.017 


0.1438 


0.035 


0.0018 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.045 


<.0001 


-0.038 


0.0006 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison Middle Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^^ELs in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison Middle Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^<-ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 2 Middie Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and 
CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.210 


<.0001 


0.124 


0.0003 


GIRL 


0.102 


<.0001 


-0.012 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.013 


0.0002 


0.266 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.297 


<.0001 


-0.293 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.487 


<.0001 


-0.492 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.150 


<.0001 


-0.077 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.176 


<.0001 


-0.071 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.592 


<.0001 


-0.277 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.219 


<.0001 


0.299 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.181 


<.0001 


0.217 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.139 


<.0001 


-0.104 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.219 


<.0001 


0.189 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.027 


<.0001 


-0.032 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.748 


<.0001 


-0.667 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.014 


0.001 


0.008 


0.0582 


YEAROO 


0.013 


0.0023 


0.009 


0.0234 


YEAR01 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.029 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.031 


<.0001 


0.032 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.057 


<.0001 


0.082 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.030 


<.0001 


0.023 


<.0001 


GRADE? 


-0.007 


0.0001 


0.007 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.015 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.304 


<.0001 


-0.292 


<.0001 


IIUSP2 


0.013 


0.3964 


0.030 


0.088 


YEAR99*IIUSP2 


0.007 


0.2786 


-0.016 


0.0118 


YEAR00*IIUSP2 


-0.036 


<.0001 


-0.040 


<.0001 


YEAR01*IIUSP2 


0.011 


0.0454 


-0.006 


0.2692 


YEAR02*IIUSP2 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.021 


<.0001 


YEAR03*IIUSP2 


0.009 


0.1143 


0.012 


0.0206 


YEAR04*IIUSP2 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.004 


0.4486 


EL*YEAR99 


-0.026 


0.0005 


-0.017 


0.0224 


EL*YEAR00 


0.021 


0.0032 


-0.003 


0.6640 


EL*YEAR01 


-0.001 


0.8427 


-0.021 


0.0007 


EL*YEAR02 


-0.006 


0.3383 


-0.011 


0.0950 


EL*YEAR03 


0.111 


<.0001 


-0.024 


0.0002 


EL*YEAR04 


-0.030 


<.0001 


-0.028 


<.0001 


EL*IIUSP2 


-0.033 


<.0001 


-0.053 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP2 


0.002 


0.8293 


0.017 


0.1249 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP2 


0.038 


0.0003 


0.032 


0.0015 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP2 


0.010 


0.3059 


0.023 


0.0127 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP2 


0.007 


0.4372 


0.001 


0.9171 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP2 


-0.004 


0.6932 


-0.013 


0.1535 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP2 


0.026 


0.0051 


0.017 


0.0652 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparsions Middle Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^^ELs in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison Middle Schools 




:-#-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
'-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
l-X-ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 3 Middie Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and 
CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.258 


<.0001 


0.153 


<.0001 


GIRL 


0.104 


<.0001 


-0.014 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.063 


<.0001 


0.226 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.316 


<.0001 


-0.292 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.481 


<.0001 


-0.485 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.164 


<.0001 


-0.072 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.168 


<.0001 


-0.099 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.594 


<.0001 


-0.271 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.226 


<.0001 


0.292 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.165 


<.0001 


0.180 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.154 


<.0001 


-0.119 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.213 


<.0001 


0.183 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.031 


<.0001 


-0.031 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.768 


<.0001 


-0.690 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.012 


0.0014 


0.002 


0.6754 


YEAROO 


0.043 


<.0001 


0.039 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


-0.022 


<.0001 


-0.020 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.015 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.062 


<.0001 


0.090 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.017 


<.0001 


0.023 


<.0001 


GRADE? 


-0.006 


0.0003 


0.007 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.017 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.349 


<.0001 


-0.312 


<.0001 


IIUSP3 


0.018 


0.3064 


-0.003 


0.8667 


YEAR99*IIUSP3 


-0.005 


0.5416 


0.014 


0.0631 


YEAR00*IIUSP3 


-0.006 


0.3817 


-0.007 


0.3146 


YEAR01*IIUSP3 


0.009 


0.1569 


-0.011 


0.0911 


YEAR02*IIUSP3 


-0.006 


0.3338 


0.003 


0.6035 


YEAR03*IIUSP3 


0.003 


0.6646 


0.004 


0.5631 


YEAR04*IIUSP3 


0.011 


0.104 


0.004 


0.5407 


EL*YEAR99 


-0.014 


0.0401 


-0.023 


0.0005 


EL*YEAR00 


0.017 


0.0068 


-0.001 


0.8715 


EL*YEAR01 


-0.003 


0.5690 


-0.015 


0.0055 


EL*YEAR02 


0.006 


0.2793 


0.008 


0.1594 


EL*YEAR03 


0.105 


<.0001 


-0.048 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04 


-0.007 


0.1827 


-0.022 


<.0001 


EL*IIUSP3 


-0.023 


0.0258 


-0.016 


0.1005 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP3 


-0.018 


0.2009 


0.012 


0.3908 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP3 


0.017 


0.1856 


-0.006 


0.6401 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP3 


0.027 


0.022 


0.034 


0.0030 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP3 


-0.010 


0.3652 


-0.020 


0.0652 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP3 


0.012 


0.3007 


-0.014 


0.2015 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP3 


-0.031 


0.0054 


-0.001 


0.9437 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison Middle Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
-X-ELs in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison Middle Schools 




— ♦— Eos in Non-IIUSP 
.-■-EOs in IIUSP 
^-A-ELs in Non-IIUSP 
I^^ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 1 High Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and 
CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P vaiue 


Intercept 


0.095 


0.0069 


0.106 


0.0008 


GIRL 


0.110 


<.0001 


-0.066 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.117 


<.0001 


0.256 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.328 


<.0001 


-0.326 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.533 


<.0001 


-0.529 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.212 


<.0001 


-0.120 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.052 


<.0001 


0.047 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.668 


<.0001 


-0.295 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.071 


<.0001 


0.112 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.097 


<.0001 


0.106 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.079 


<.0001 


-0.041 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.242 


<.0001 


0.194 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.020 


<.0001 


-0.025 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.748 


<.0001 


-0.611 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.004 


0.4391 


-0.016 


0.0021 


YEAROO 


0.014 


0.0022 


0.011 


0.0175 


YEAR01 


0.011 


0.0122 


-0.006 


0.1821 


YEAR02 


0.021 


<.0001 


0.015 


0.0004 


YEAR03 


0.060 


<.0001 


0.052 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


-0.011 


0.0113 


0.009 


0.0301 


GRADE10 


0.004 


0.0245 


0.016 


<.0001 


GRADE11 


0.017 


<.0001 


0.002 


0.2395 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.119 


0.055 


-0.171 


0.0021 


IIUSP1 


-0.032 


0.2043 


-0.031 


0.1642 


YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.015 


0.0842 


0.021 


0.0142 


YEAR00*IIUSP1 


-0.007 


0.357 


0.012 


0.104 


YEAROrilUSPI 


0.012 


0.1001 


0.032 


<.0001 


YEAR02*IIUSP1 


0.021 


0.0031 


0.022 


0.0012 


YEAR03*IIUSP1 


-0.017 


0.0195 


-0.037 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP1 


0.058 


<.0001 


0.029 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR99 


-0.002 


0.8601 


-0.011 


0.2584 


EL*YEAR00 


0.007 


0.4579 


-0.011 


0.2315 


EL*YEAR01 


-0.001 


0.8792 


0.015 


0.0743 


EL*YEAR02 


0.006 


0.4625 


-0.004 


0.6175 


EL*YEAR03 


0.135 


<.0001 


-0.055 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04 


-0.013 


0.1072 


-0.046 


<.0001 


ELdlUSPI 


-0.102 


<.0001 


-0.121 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.045 


0.0126 


0.069 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP1 


0.050 


0.0011 


0.042 


0.0043 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP1 


0.038 


0.0066 


-0.014 


0.2903 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP1 


-0.016 


0.2362 


-0.005 


0.7019 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP1 


0.036 


0.008 


0.078 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.012 


0.3653 


0.001 


0.9126 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison High Schools 




Year 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison High Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^<-ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 2 High Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and 
CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.069 


0.0042 


0.079 


0.0007 


GIRL 


0.116 


<.0001 


-0.067 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.080 


<.0001 


0.251 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.311 


<.0001 


-0.324 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.515 


<.0001 


-0.521 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.180 


<.0001 


-0.107 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.008 


0.3084 


0.057 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.656 


<.0001 


-0.299 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.078 


<.0001 


0.137 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.127 


<.0001 


0.148 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.095 


<.0001 


-0.059 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.244 


<.0001 


0.204 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.009 


<.0001 


-0.019 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.771 


<.0001 


-0.628 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.040 


<.0001 


0.026 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


-0.014 


<.0001 


-0.005 


0.1006 


YEAR01 


0.019 


<.0001 


0.015 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.022 


<.0001 


0.018 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.049 


<.0001 


0.044 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.026 


<.0001 


0.025 


<.0001 


GRADE10 


-0.007 


<.0001 


0.006 


<.0001 


GRADE11 


-0.001 


0.5305 


-0.010 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.134 


0.0046 


-0.144 


0.0018 


IIUSP2 


0.012 


0.5041 


-0.007 


0.7007 


YEAR99*IIUSP2 


-0.017 


0.0082 


0.001 


0.8329 


YEAR00*IIUSP2 


-0.006 


0.2815 


-0.032 


<.0001 


YEAR01*IIUSP2 


0.027 


<.0001 


0.019 


0.0002 


YEAR02*IIUSP2 


-0.001 


0.8082 


0.002 


0.7641 


YEAR03*IIUSP2 


0.006 


0.2786 


0.025 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP2 


-0.016 


0.002 


-0.016 


0.0015 


EL*YEAR99 


-0.030 


<.0001 


-0.029 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR00 


0.025 


0.0001 


0.008 


0.1972 


EL*YEAR01 


0.006 


0.335 


-0.004 


0.4853 


EL*YEAR02 


-0.001 


0.928 


-0.009 


0.1129 


EL*YEAR03 


0.144 


<.0001 


-0.041 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04 


-0.047 


<.0001 


-0.044 


<.0001 


EL*IIUSP2 


-0.102 


<.0001 


-0.061 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP2 


0.056 


<.0001 


0.043 


0.0007 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP2 


0.021 


0.065 


0.027 


0.019 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP2 


-0.009 


0.395 


-0.013 


0.2092 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP2 


0.013 


0.2249 


0.012 


0.2506 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP2 


0.023 


0.0235 


-0.008 


0.4365 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP2 


0.010 


0.3284 


0.019 


0.0576 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison High Schools 




:-#-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^^ELs in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison High Schools 




;-#-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^<-ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for ELs and EOs in Cohort 3 High Schoois, Standardized SAT-9 and 
CAT/6 Reading and Math Scaie Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P value 


Intercept 


0.051 


0.0189 


0.032 


0.1613 


GIRL 


0.114 


<.0001 


-0.073 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.093 


<.0001 


0.248 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.318 


<.0001 


-0.325 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.519 


<.0001 


-0.524 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.195 


<.0001 


-0.112 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.129 


<.0001 


-0.014 


0.0228 


EL 


-0.714 


<.0001 


-0.347 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.078 


<.0001 


0.131 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.100 


<.0001 


0.123 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.101 


<.0001 


-0.062 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.243 


<.0001 


0.205 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.008 


<.0001 


-0.019 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.782 


<.0001 


-0.641 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.011 


0.0006 


0.012 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.019 


<.0001 


0.017 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


-0.003 


0.2072 


-0.002 


0.5452 


YEAR02 


0.037 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.055 


<.0001 


0.064 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.008 


0.0012 


0.009 


0.0007 


GRADE10 


-0.010 


<.0001 


0.001 


0.4309 


GRADE11 


-0.006 


<.0001 


-0.017 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.033 


0.4647 


-0.028 


0.5506 


IIUSP3 


0.043 


0.0202 


0.038 


0.0525 


YEAR99*IIUSP3 


0.005 


0.4168 


-0.005 


0.4063 


YEAR00*IIUSP3 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.017 


0.0010 


YEAR01*IIUSP3 


0.017 


0.0002 


0.003 


0.4966 


YEAR02*IIUSP3 


-0.024 


<.0001 


0.001 


0.9014 


YEAR03*IIUSP3 


0.040 


<.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP3 


-0.001 


0.8899 


0.001 


0.8065 


EL*YEAR99 


0.020 


0.0032 


0.002 


0.7573 


EL*YEAR00 


0.020 


0.0006 


0.007 


0.2281 


EL*YEAR01 


0.017 


0.0018 


0.003 


0.6130 


EL*YEAR02 


-0.009 


0.1088 


-0.012 


0.0275 


EL*YEAR03 


0.137 


<.0001 


-0.046 


<.0001 


EL*YEAR04 


-0.014 


0.0087 


-0.024 


<.0001 


EL*IIUSP3 


-0.035 


<.0001 


-0.007 


0.4145 


EL*YEAR99*IIUSP3 


0.027 


0.0203 


0.033 


0.0038 


EL*YEAR00*IIUSP3 


-0.012 


0.2502 


-0.014 


0.1574 


EL*YEAR01*IIUSP3 


-0.022 


0.0176 


-0.003 


0.7664 


EL*YEAR02*IIUSP3 


0.038 


<.0001 


0.014 


0.1118 


EL*YEAR03*IIUSP3 


-0.012 


0.1820 


-0.010 


0.2396 


EL*YEAR04*IIUSP3 


0.000 


0.9847 


-0.008 


0.3583 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and 
EOs in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison High Schools 




:-#-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^^ELs in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for ELs and EOs 
in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison High Schools 




-♦-EOs in Non-IIUSP 
-■-EOs in IIUSP 
-A- ELs in Non-IIUSP 
^^ELs in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 
Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Estimate 


Math 

P value 


Intercept 


0.111 




<.0001 


0.058 


0.0219 


GIRL 


0.108 




<.0001 


-0.015 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.007 




0.0328 


0.196 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.259 




<.0001 


-0.235 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.406 




<.0001 


-0.454 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.091 




<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.125 




<.0001 


-0.090 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.374 




<.0001 


-0.174 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.344 




<.0001 


0.483 


<.0001 


FEP 


0.184 




<.0001 


0.230 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.174 




<.0001 


-0.143 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.222 




<.0001 


0.203 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.013 




<.0001 


-0.034 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.538 




<.0001 


-0.616 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.038 




<.0001 


0.022 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.049 




<.0001 


0.028 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.035 




<.0001 


0.023 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.046 




<.0001 


0.043 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.109 




<.0001 


0.073 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.023 




<.0001 


0.015 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.031 




<.0001 


-0.023 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.062 




<.0001 


-0.061 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.090 




<.0001 


-0.102 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.191 




<.0001 


-0.097 


0.0028 


IIUSP1 


-0.040 




0.0003 


-0.046 


0.0002 


YEAR99*IIUSP1 


0.041 




<.0001 


0.037 


<.0001 


YEAR00*IIUSP1 


0.003 




0.5613 


0.033 


<.0001 


YEAR01*IIUSP1 


-0.016 




<.0001 


0.001 


0.7761 


YEAR02*IIUSP1 


-0.026 




<.0001 


-0.030 


<.0001 


YEAR03*IIUSP1 


-0.007 




0.1117 


-0.021 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.010 




0.0239 


-0.004 


0.4237 


SPECED*YEAR99 


0.047 




<.0001 


0.069 


<.0001 


SPECED*YEAR00 


-0.025 




0.0041 


-0.037 


<.0001 


SPECED*YEAR01 


-0.013 




0.1009 


-0.021 


0.0087 


SPECED*YEAR02 


-0.047 




<.0001 


-0.049 


<.0001 


SPECED*YEAR03 


-0.122 




<.0001 


-0.133 


<.0001 


SPECED*YEAR04 


-0.012 




0.1478 


-0.007 


0.4513 


SPECED*IIUSP1 


-0.047 




<.0001 


-0.018 


0.1421 


SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP1 


-0.010 




0.5608 


-0.022 


0.2269 


SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP1 


0.025 




0.1335 


0.018 


0.2904 


SPECED*YEAR01*IIUSP1 


-0.005 




0.7546 


-0.002 


0.9025 


SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP1 


0.017 




0.2704 


0.027 


0.0926 


SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP1 


0.015 




0.3291 


0.054 


0.0007 


SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP1 


-0.017 




0.2314 


-0.019 


0.2037 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 
Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Variables 



Reading 

Estimate P value 



Math 



Estimate 



P vaiue 



0.162 

0.114 

-0.030 

-0.268 

-0.420 



<.0001 

<.0001 

<.0001 

<.0001 

<.0001 



0.116 



0.0004 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE3 

GRADE4 

GRADES 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP2 

YEAR99*IIUSP2 

YEAR00*IIUSP2 

YEAR01*IIUSP2 

YEAR02*IIUSP2 

YEAR03*IIUSP2 

YEAR04*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR99 

SPECED*YEAR00 

SPECED*YEAR01 

SPECED*YEAR02 

SPECED*YEAR03 

SPECED*YEAR04 

SPECED*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR0rilUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP2 



-0.124 


<.0001 


-0.168 


<.0001 


-0.371 


<.0001 


0.363 


<.0001 


0.196 


<.0001 


-0.177 


<.0001 


0.237 


<.0001 


-0.016 


<.0001 


-0.619 


<.0001 


0.039 


<.0001 


-0.006 


0.1585 


0.036 


<.0001 


0.019 


<.0001 


0.106 


<.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


-0.028 


<.0001 


-0.057 


<.0001 


-0.075 


<.0001 


-0.268 


<.0001 


-0.011 


0.3922 


0.023 


0.0003 


-0.015 


0.0118 


0.028 


<.0001 


0.015 


0.0063 


-0.005 


0.3708 


-0.010 


0.0803 


0.038 


0.0294 


0.019 


0.2608 


-0.023 


0.1013 


-0.044 


0.0034 


-0.144 


<.0001 


0.045 


0.0029 


0.077 


<.0001 


0.002 


0.9377 


-0.019 


0.3979 


-0.006 


0.7488 


-0.027 


0.1784 


0.050 


0.0144 


-0.045 


0.0208 



-0.011 


<.0001 


0.165 


<.0001 


-0.240 


<.0001 


-0.467 


<.0001 


-0.077 


<.0001 


-0.113 


<.0001 


-0.180 


<.0001 


0.498 


<.0001 


0.240 


<.0001 


-0.145 


<.0001 


0.218 


<.0001 


-0.036 


<.0001 


-0.637 


<.0001 


0.018 


0.0002 


-0.033 


<.0001 


0.067 


<.0001 


0.017 


<.0001 


0.059 


<.0001 


0.021 


<.0001 


-0.039 


<.0001 


-0.070 


<.0001 


-0.095 


<.0001 


-0.160 


0.0002 


-0.024 


0.1169 


0.028 


<.0001 


-0.040 


<.0001 


0.009 


0.0986 


0.017 


0.0021 


0.031 


<.0001 


-0.011 


0.0495 


0.040 


0.0221 


0.005 


0.7603 


-0.047 


0.0011 


-0.044 


0.0034 


-0.126 


<.0001 


0.036 


0.0199 


0.025 


0.1123 


0.019 


0.4395 


-0.016 


0.4899 


0.019 


0.3364 


-0.038 


0.0603 


0.006 


0.7635 


-0.009 


0.6419 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 




Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP —■—Non-Special Education in IIUSP 

Special Education in Non-IIUSP —><— Special Education in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 




Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP —■— Non-Special Education in IIUSP 

Special Education in Non-IIUSP Special Education in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 
Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Math 

Estimate P vaiue 


Intercept 


0.173 


<.0001 


0.106 


<.0001 


GIRL 


0.118 


<.0001 


-0.014 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.009 


0.0089 


0.184 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.254 


<.0001 


-0.230 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.410 


<.0001 


-0.449 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.100 


<.0001 


-0.055 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.140 


<.0001 


-0.104 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.391 


<.0001 


-0.195 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.317 


<.0001 


0.450 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.164 


<.0001 


0.216 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.188 


<.0001 


-0.158 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.239 


<.0001 


0.221 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.003 


0.052 


-0.032 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.633 


<.0001 


-0.665 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.038 


<.0001 


0.017 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


0.057 


<.0001 


0.063 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


-0.022 


<.0001 


-0.042 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.022 


<.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.094 


<.0001 


0.061 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.013 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.018 


<.0001 


-0.024 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.044 


<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.061 


<.0001 


-0.079 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.256 


<.0001 


-0.129 


<.0001 


IIUSP3 


-0.031 


0.0027 


-0.033 


0.0065 


YEAR99*IIUSP3 


0.016 


0.0025 


0.022 


<.0001 


YEAR00*IIUSP3 


-0.003 


0.5669 


-0.014 


0.0045 


YEAROrilUSPS 


-0.012 


0.0067 


-0.019 


<.0001 


YEAR02*IIUSP3 


0.008 


0.0621 


0.005 


0.2409 


YEAR03*IIUSP3 


0.019 


<.0001 


0.028 


<.0001 


YEAR04*IIUSP3 


0.015 


0.0008 


0.005 


0.2484 


SPECED*YEAR99 


0.065 


<.0001 


0.080 


<.0001 


SPECED*YEAR00 


-0.016 


0.1775 


-0.025 


0.0338 


SPECED*YEAR01 


0.010 


0.2828 


-0.011 


0.2707 


SPECED*YEAR02 


-0.046 


<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


SPECED*YEAR03 


-0.112 


<.0001 


-0.074 


<.0001 


SPECED*YEAR04 


0.017 


0.0707 


0.007 


0.4532 


SPECED*IIUSP3 


0.038 


0.0048 


0.014 


0.281 


SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP3 


-0.008 


0.7035 


0.006 


0.7535 


SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP3 


0.002 


0.8967 


-0.022 


0.2481 


SPECED*YEAR0rilUSP3 


-0.019 


0.2296 


-0.015 


0.349 


SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP3 


-0.029 


0.0691 


-0.026 


0.1056 


SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP3 


-0.013 


0.4164 


-0.039 


0.0167 


SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP3 


-0.028 


0.0663 


0.013 


0.422 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 




Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP Non-Special Education in IIUSP 

Special Education in Non-IIUSP —K— Special Education in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison 
Elementary Schools 




-Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 
-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 



-Non-Special Education in IIUSP 
-Special Education in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 
Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P vaiue 

0.213 <.0001 0.056 0.089 

0.103 <.0001 

-0.065 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE? 

GRADES 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP1 

YEAR99*IIUSP1 

YEAROOdlUSPI 

YEAROrilUSPI 

YEAR02*IIUSP1 

YEAR03*IIUSP1 

YEAR04*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR99 

SPECED*YEAR00 

SPECED*YEAR01 

SPECED*YEAR02 

SPECED*YEAR03 

SPECED*YEAR04 

SPECED*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR0rilUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP1 



-0.339 


<.0001 


-0.518 


<.0001 


-0.185 


<.0001 


-0.185 


<.0001 


-0.564 


<.0001 


0.214 


<.0001 


0.166 


<.0001 


-0.128 


<.0001 


0.217 


<.0001 


-0.037 


<.0001 


-0.686 


<.0001 


-0.003 


0.4308 


0.026 


<.0001 


0.006 


0.0401 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.115 


<.0001 


0.033 


<.0001 


-0.010 


<.0001 


-0.026 


<.0001 


-0.321 


<.0001 


0.017 


0.3578 


0.017 


0.0109 


0.009 


0.1526 


0.018 


0.0014 


0.003 


0.5611 


-0.027 


<.0001 


-0.041 


<.0001 


0.014 


0.1646 


0.006 


0.556 


-0.011 


0.2656 


-0.016 


0.1562 


-0.092 


<.0001 


0.021 


0.0586 


-0.047 


0.0005 


-0.090 


<.0001 


0.065 


0.0011 


-0.044 


0.0122 


0.024 


0.2081 


0.052 


0.006 


-0.035 


0.0559 



-0.007 


<.0001 


0.262 


<.0001 


-0.316 


<.0001 


-0.510 


<.0001 


-0.096 


<.0001 


-0.082 


<.0001 


-0.310 


<.0001 


0.281 


<.0001 


0.183 


<.0001 


-0.094 


<.0001 


0.181 


<.0001 


-0.037 


<.0001 


-0.510 


<.0001 


-0.014 


<.0001 


0.011 


<.0001 


-0.001 


0.6214 


0.018 


<.0001 


0.117 


<.0001 


0.031 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


-0.002 


0.3531 


-0.206 


<.0001 


0.017 


0.3544 


0.017 


0.0057 


0.027 


<.0001 


0.001 


0.8123 


0.003 


0.6022 


-0.025 


<.0001 


-0.027 


<.0001 


0.009 


0.3522 


-0.022 


0.019 


-0.020 


0.031 


-0.037 


0.0007 


-0.292 


<.0001 


0.009 


0.3865 


-0.030 


0.02 


-0.071 


0.0003 


0.050 


0.0083 


-0.039 


0.0215 


0.034 


0.0614 


0.050 


0.0053 


-0.010 


0.5765 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison Middle 
Schools 




Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP Non-Special Education in IIUSP 

Special Education in Non-IIUSP —^Special Education in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison Middle 
Schools 




Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP Non-Special Education in IIUSP 

Special Education in Non-IIUSP Special Education in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 
Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P vaiue 

0.200 <.0001 0.127 0.0002 

0.102 <.0001 

-0.015 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE? 

GRADES 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP2 

YEAR99*IIUSP2 

YEAR00*IIUSP2 

YEAR01*IIUSP2 

YEAR02*IIUSP2 

YEAR03*IIUSP2 

YEAR04*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR99 

SPECED*YEAR00 

SPECED*YEAR01 

SPECED*YEAR02 

SPECED*YEAR03 

SPECED*YEAR04 

SPECED*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR0rilUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP2 



-0.298 


<.0001 


-0.489 


<.0001 


-0.151 


<.0001 


-0.165 


<.0001 


-0.566 


<.0001 


0.218 


<.0001 


0.182 


<.0001 


-0.139 


<.0001 


0.220 


<.0001 


-0.027 


<.0001 


-0.743 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.2093 


0.023 


<.0001 


0.038 


<.0001 


0.070 


<.0001 


0.173 


<.0001 


0.187 


<.0001 


-0.007 


<.0001 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.302 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.7529 


0.008 


0.1561 


-0.020 


0.0002 


-0.007 


0.2132 


-0.027 


<.0001 


-0.019 


0.0002 


-0.033 


<.0001 


0.011 


0.367 


0.027 


0.0129 


0.021 


0.0585 


-0.013 


0.2588 


-0.080 


<.0001 


-0.031 


0.0056 


0.001 


0.9632 


-0.003 


0.8599 


0.024 


0.1435 


0.031 


0.0554 


0.035 


0.0362 


0.006 


0.7159 


0.009 


0.564 



-0.012 


<.0001 


0.270 


<.0001 


-0.293 


<.0001 


-0.491 


<.0001 


-0.076 


<.0001 


-0.092 


<.0001 


-0.322 


<.0001 


0.298 


<.0001 


0.217 


<.0001 


-0.104 


<.0001 


0.189 


<.0001 


-0.033 


<.0001 


-0.541 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.1583 


0.011 


0.0011 


0.037 


<.0001 


0.070 


<.0001 


0.170 


<.0001 


0.182 


<.0001 


0.007 


<.0001 


-0.014 


<.0001 


-0.293 


<.0001 


0.013 


0.4506 


-0.007 


0.1707 


-0.040 


<.0001 


-0.040 


<.0001 


-0.062 


<.0001 


-0.048 


<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


-0.006 


0.6229 


-0.006 


0.5625 


-0.038 


0.0003 


-0.081 


<.0001 


-0.347 


<.0001 


-0.337 


<.0001 


-0.017 


0.1346 


0.002 


0.9111 


0.021 


0.1719 


0.043 


0.0058 


0.049 


0.002 


0.004 


0.8195 


0.059 


0.0001 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison Middle 
Schools 




-Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 
-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 



-Non-Special Education in IIUSP 
-Special Education in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison Middle 
Schools 




Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP Non-Special Education in IIUSP 

Special Education in Non-IIUSP —X— Special Education in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 
Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P vaiue 



0.248 <.0001 0.155 <.0001 

0.104 <.0001 -0.014 <.0001 

-0.066 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE? 

GRADES 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3 

YEAR00*IIUSP3 

YEAR01*IIUSP3 

YEAR02*IIUSP3 

YEAR03*IIUSP3 

YEAR04*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR99 

SPECED*YEAR00 

SPECED*YEAR01 

SPECED*YEAR02 

SPECED*YEAR03 

SPECED*YEAR04 

SPECED*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR0rilUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP3 



-0.317 


<.0001 


-0.482 


<.0001 


-0.165 


<.0001 


-0.159 


<.0001 


-0.560 


<.0001 


0.225 


<.0001 


0.166 


<.0001 


-0.153 


<.0001 


0.213 


<.0001 


-0.030 


<.0001 


-0.774 


<.0001 


0.010 


0.0016 


0.043 


<.0001 


-0.022 


<.0001 


0.017 


<.0001 


0.103 


<.0001 


0.012 


<.0001 


-0.006 


0.0003 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.348 


<.0001 


0.004 


0.8158 


-0.016 


0.022 


0.001 


0.9264 


0.021 


0.0002 


-0.008 


0.1358 


0.009 


0.0964 


0.004 


0.4712 


-0.028 


0.0092 


0.055 


<.0001 


-0.009 


0.3206 


-0.009 


0.3438 


-0.063 


<.0001 


0.028 


0.0008 


0.062 


<.0001 


0.078 


0.0004 


-0.031 


0.1402 


-0.039 


0.0356 


-0.002 


0.9324 


-0.010 


0.58 


-0.048 


0.0063 



0.230 


<.0001 


-0.292 


<.0001 


-0.485 


<.0001 


-0.071 


<.0001 


-0.128 


<.0001 


-0.319 


<.0001 


0.291 


<.0001 


0.179 


<.0001 


-0.119 


<.0001 


0.183 


<.0001 


-0.031 


<.0001 


-0.574 


<.0001 


-0.002 


0.4584 


0.038 


<.0001 


-0.023 


<.0001 


0.021 


<.0001 


0.103 


<.0001 


0.012 


<.0001 


0.007 


<.0001 


-0.016 


<.0001 


-0.311 


<.0001 


-0.012 


0.5195 


0.017 


0.009 


-0.008 


0.1936 


-0.001 


0.8471 


-0.004 


0.4643 


-0.003 


0.5172 


0.006 


0.2305 


-0.014 


0.158 


0.000 


0.9874 


-0.013 


0.1382 


-0.027 


0.0016 


-0.292 


<.0001 


0.036 


<.0001 


0.038 


0.0084 


0.027 


0.1981 


-0.025 


0.2287 


0.000 


0.9979 


0.019 


0.2911 


0.008 


0.6532 


-0.028 


0.0969 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison Middle 
Schools 




-Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 
-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 



-Non-Special Education in IIUSP 
-Special Education in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison Middle 
Schools 




-Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 
-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 



-Non-Special Education in IIUSP 
-Special Education in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 
High Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P vaiue 

0.086 0.0148 0.110 0.0005 

0.110 <.0001 

- 0.121 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE10 

GRADE11 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP1 

YEAR99*IIUSP1 

YEAR00*IIUSP1 

YEAROrilUSPI 

YEAR02*IIUSP1 

YEAR03*IIUSP1 

YEAR04*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR99 

SPECED*YEAR00 

SPECED*YEAR01 

SPECED*YEAR02 

SPECED*YEAR03 

SPECED*YEAR04 

SPECED*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR0rilUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP1 

SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP1 



-0.328 


<.0001 


-0.536 


<.0001 


-0.213 


<.0001 


-0.028 


0.0013 


-0.616 


<.0001 


0.069 


<.0001 


0.099 


<.0001 


-0.078 


<.0001 


0.245 


<.0001 


-0.017 


<.0001 


-0.808 


<.0001 


-0.002 


0.6978 


0.015 


0.0004 


0.010 


0.0132 


0.023 


<.0001 


0.100 


<.0001 


-0.020 


<.0001 


0.004 


0.0223 


0.017 


<.0001 


-0.119 


0.0546 


-0.058 


0.0212 


0.033 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.4896 


0.023 


0.0003 


0.015 


0.015 


-0.011 


0.0941 


0.061 


<.0001 


0.066 


0.0001 


0.013 


0.3812 


0.008 


0.5628 


-0.001 


0.9685 


-0.010 


0.4375 


0.053 


<.0001 


0.065 


0.0013 


-0.127 


<.0001 


0.016 


0.5385 


-0.031 


0.1672 


0.006 


0.7752 


0.025 


0.2729 


-0.057 


0.0062 



-0.066 


<.0001 


0.256 


<.0001 


-0.326 


<.0001 


-0.530 


<.0001 


-0.120 


<.0001 


0.032 


0.0001 


-0.335 


<.0001 


0.111 


<.0001 


0.106 


<.0001 


-0.040 


<.0001 


0.194 


<.0001 


-0.026 


<.0001 


-0.514 


<.0001 


-0.019 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.2604 


-0.002 


0.6305 


0.014 


0.0001 


0.062 


<.0001 


-0.005 


0.1516 


0.016 


<.0001 


0.003 


0.1568 


-0.176 


0.0015 


-0.061 


0.0071 


0.042 


<.0001 


0.026 


<.0001 


0.030 


<.0001 


0.021 


0.0008 


-0.019 


0.0023 


0.035 


<.0001 


0.024 


0.1402 


0.011 


0.4644 


-0.001 


0.962 


0.006 


0.6382 


-0.302 


<.0001 


0.021 


0.0875 


0.016 


0.3964 


-0.091 


0.0009 


-0.018 


0.4709 


-0.010 


0.6463 


0.000 


0.9852 


0.032 


0.138 


-0.047 


0.0219 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison High 
Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and Comparison High 
Schools 




-Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 
-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 



-Non-Special Education in IIUSP 
-Special Education in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 
High Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P vaiue 

0.067 0.0049 0.086 0.0002 

0.116 <.0001 

-0.083 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE10 

GRADE11 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP2 

YEAR99*IIUSP2 

YEAR00*IIUSP2 

YEAR01*IIUSP2 

YEAR02*IIUSP2 

YEAR03*IIUSP2 

YEAR04*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR99 

SPECED*YEAR00 

SPECED*YEAR01 

SPECED*YEAR02 

SPECED*YEAR03 

SPECED*YEAR04 

SPECED*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR0rilUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP2 

SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP2 



-0.312 


<.0001 


-0.515 


<.0001 


-0.183 


<.0001 


0.004 


0.6332 


-0.626 


<.0001 


0.077 


<.0001 


0.129 


<.0001 


-0.095 


<.0001 


0.246 


<.0001 


-0.008 


<.0001 


-0.862 


<.0001 


0.018 


<.0001 


0.000 


0.9788 


0.020 


<.0001 


0.021 


<.0001 


0.088 


<.0001 


0.009 


0.0007 


-0.007 


<.0001 


-0.001 


0.6066 


-0.132 


0.0053 


-0.010 


0.5829 


0.005 


0.3552 


-0.012 


0.0147 


0.030 


<.0001 


0.001 


0.8418 


0.008 


0.0711 


-0.011 


0.0173 


0.183 


<.0001 


-0.101 


<.0001 


0.008 


0.4267 


0.000 


0.9873 


0.008 


0.4293 


0.035 


0.0001 


0.010 


0.4958 


-0.098 


<.0001 


0.130 


<.0001 


-0.068 


<.0001 


0.008 


0.6346 


-0.018 


0.2488 


0.002 


0.9044 



-0.067 


<.0001 


0.253 


<.0001 


-0.323 


<.0001 


-0.521 


<.0001 


-0.109 


<.0001 


0.018 


0.0171 


-0.348 


<.0001 


0.136 


<.0001 


0.147 


<.0001 


-0.059 


<.0001 


0.204 


<.0001 


-0.020 


<.0001 


-0.557 


<.0001 


0.013 


<.0001 


0.000 


0.9749 


0.014 


<.0001 


0.016 


<.0001 


0.055 


<.0001 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.006 


<.0001 


-0.010 


<.0001 


-0.144 


0.0018 


-0.018 


0.2975 


0.013 


0.0235 


-0.033 


<.0001 


0.019 


<.0001 


0.006 


0.2195 


0.026 


<.0001 


-0.013 


0.0037 


0.075 


<.0001 


-0.053 


<.0001 


0.000 


0.985 


-0.004 


0.6945 


-0.267 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.6162 


-0.043 


0.0029 


-0.003 


0.8807 


0.079 


<.0001 


-0.044 


0.0064 


-0.013 


0.4075 


0.001 


0.9657 


0.016 


0.2833 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison High 
Schools 




Non-Special Education in Non-llUSP Non-Special Education in IIUSP 

Special Education in Non-llUSP —^Special Education in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and Comparison High 
Schools 




-Non-Special Education in Non-llUSP 
-Special Education in Non-llUSP 



-Non-Special Education in IIUSP 
-Special Education in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Special Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 
High Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P vaiue 



0.040 0.064 0.030 0.1944 

0.114 <.0001 

-0.097 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE10 

GRADE11 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3 

YEAR00*IIUSP3 

YEAR01*IIUSP3 

YEAR02*IIUSP3 

YEAR03*IIUSP3 

YEAR04*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR99 

SPECED*YEAR00 

SPECED*YEAR01 

SPECED*YEAR02 

SPECED*YEAR03 

SPECED*YEAR04 

SPECED*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR99*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR00*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR0rilUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR02*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR03*IIUSP3 

SPECED*YEAR04*IIUSP3 



-0.319 


<.0001 


-0.520 


<.0001 


-0.195 


<.0001 


-0.109 


<.0001 


-0.636 


<.0001 


0.076 


<.0001 


0.102 


<.0001 


-0.100 


<.0001 


0.245 


<.0001 


-0.006 


<.0001 


-0.880 


<.0001 


0.009 


0.0018 


0.023 


<.0001 


-0.001 


0.8343 


0.036 


<.0001 


0.090 


<.0001 


0.000 


0.8843 


-0.010 


<.0001 


-0.005 


<.0001 


-0.032 


0.472 


0.024 


0.1839 


0.016 


0.0021 


-0.029 


<.0001 


0.014 


0.0009 


-0.013 


0.0014 


0.040 


<.0001 


0.001 


0.7784 


0.059 


<.0001 


0.017 


0.0802 


0.014 


0.1023 


-0.009 


0.2692 


0.004 


0.6405 


0.049 


<.0001 


0.105 


<.0001 


-0.043 


0.0213 


0.025 


0.1421 


-0.043 


0.0034 


-0.009 


0.5402 


0.014 


0.3275 


-0.027 


0.0523 



-0.073 


<.0001 


0.250 


<.0001 


-0.324 


<.0001 


-0.523 


<.0001 


-0.112 


<.0001 


-0.038 


<.0001 


-0.358 


<.0001 


0.131 


<.0001 


0.122 


<.0001 


-0.061 


<.0001 


0.205 


<.0001 


-0.019 


<.0001 


-0.580 


<.0001 


0.013 


<.0001 


0.016 


<.0001 


-0.002 


0.3016 


0.020 


<.0001 


0.074 


<.0001 


0.003 


0.1395 


0.001 


0.331 


-0.017 


<.0001 


-0.029 


0.5465 


0.033 


0.0927 


0.004 


0.4492 


-0.020 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.2538 


0.003 


0.5019 


0.023 


<.0001 


-0.001 


0.7195 


0.012 


0.2495 


0.005 


0.6166 


0.019 


0.0212 


-0.021 


0.0108 


-0.262 


<.0001 


0.010 


0.2131 


0.035 


0.006 


0.008 


0.6398 


-0.004 


0.8235 


-0.029 


0.0411 


0.022 


0.1201 


0.009 


0.5173 


-0.016 


0.2436 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison High 
Schools 




Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP —■—Non-Special Education in IIUSP 

Special Education in Non-IIUSP Special Education in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Special 
Education and Non-Special Education Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and Comparison High 
Schools 




-Non-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 
-Special Education in Non-IIUSP 



-Non-Special Education in IIUSP 
-Special Education in IIUSP 
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HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 1 Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and 
Math Scale Scores 



Variables 



Reading 

Estimate P value 



Math 

Estimate P value 



0.092 

0.108 

-0.005 



<.0001 

<.0001 

0.0803 



0.017 



0.5084 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE3 

GRADE4 

GRADE5 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP1 

YEAR99*IIUSP1 

YEAROOdlUSPI 

YEAROrilUSPI 

YEAR02*IIUSP1 

YEAR03*IIUSP1 

YEAR04*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR99 

FLUNCH*YEAR00 

FLUNCH*YEAR01 

FLUNCH*YEAR02 

FLUNCH*YEAR03 

FLUNCH*YEAR04 

FLUNCH*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR0rilUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP1 



-0.257 


<.0001 


-0.404 


<.0001 


-0.090 


<.0001 


-0.120 


<.0001 


-0.374 


<.0001 


0.346 


<.0001 


0.185 


<.0001 


-0.135 


<.0001 


0.222 


<.0001 


-0.012 


<.0001 


-0.592 


<.0001 


0.091 


<.0001 


0.076 


<.0001 


0.023 


<.0001 


0.024 


<.0001 


0.007 


0.302 


0.003 


0.6645 


-0.031 


<.0001 


-0.063 


<.0001 


-0.090 


<.0001 


-0.191 


<.0001 


-0.043 


0.0001 


0.023 


0.002 


0.035 


<.0001 


-0.048 


<.0001 


0.003 


0.7655 


-0.011 


0.274 


-0.008 


0.4406 


-0.078 


<.0001 


-0.029 


<.0001 


0.013 


0.0286 


0.021 


0.0012 


0.108 


<.0001 


0.021 


0.0027 


0.019 


0.0089 


0.003 


0.7538 


-0.043 


<.0001 


0.041 


<.0001 


-0.033 


0.0018 


0.012 


0.2842 


-0.002 


0.8786 



-0.015 


<.0001 


0.197 


<.0001 


-0.233 


<.0001 


-0.451 


<.0001 


-0.051 


<.0001 


-0.077 


<.0001 


-0.173 


<.0001 


0.487 


<.0001 


0.232 


<.0001 


-0.062 


<.0001 


0.202 


<.0001 


-0.034 


<.0001 


-0.657 


<.0001 


0.068 


<.0001 


0.081 


<.0001 


0.025 


<.0001 


0.025 


<.0001 


0.000 


0.9751 


0.000 


0.9838 


-0.024 


<.0001 


-0.061 


<.0001 


-0.102 


<.0001 


-0.101 


0.0016 


-0.023 


0.0614 


0.017 


0.0246 


0.034 


0.0001 


-0.026 


0.0065 


-0.011 


0.2562 


-0.018 


0.0779 


-0.005 


0.6204 


-0.076 


<.0001 


-0.067 


<.0001 


-0.004 


0.4956 


0.018 


0.0084 


0.072 


<.0001 


0.015 


0.0367 


-0.023 


0.0015 


0.016 


0.1035 


-0.004 


0.689 


0.033 


0.0014 


-0.020 


0.065 


0.007 


0.5367 


0.002 


0.8753 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and 
Comparison Elementary Schools, 




Non-Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP Non-Free Lunch in IIUSP — A— Free Lunch in Non-ilUSP Free Lunch in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and 
Comparison Elementary Schools 




Non-Free Lunch in Non-iiUSP Non-Free Lunch in iiUSP — A— Free Lunch in Non-iiUSP — ^ Free Lunch in ilUSP 
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HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 2 Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and 
Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P value 

0.145 <.0001 0.099 0.0024 

0.114 <.0001 

-0.028 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADES 

GRADE4 

GRADES 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP2 

YEAR99*IIUSP2 

YEAR00*IIUSP2 

YEAR01*IIUSP2 

YEAR02*IIUSP2 

YEAR03*IIUSP2 

YEAR04*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR99 

FLUNCH*YEAR00 

FLUNCH*YEAR01 

FLUNCH*YEAR02 

FLUNCH*YEAR03 

FLUNCH*YEAR04 

FLUNCH*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR0rilUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP2 



-0.265 


<.0001 


-0.415 


<.0001 


-0.122 


<.0001 


-0.165 


<.0001 


-0.370 


<.0001 


0.365 


<.0001 


0.198 


<.0001 


-0.142 


<.0001 


0.236 


<.0001 


-0.015 


<.0001 


-0.614 


<.0001 


0.071 


<.0001 


0.057 


<.0001 


0.020 


0.0139 


0.017 


0.045 


0.017 


0.0557 


-0.001 


0.9131 


-0.028 


<.0001 


-0.057 


<.0001 


-0.075 


<.0001 


-0.273 


<.0001 


-0.013 


0.3623 


0.040 


<.0001 


-0.047 


<.0001 


0.027 


0.023 


-0.029 


0.0183 


-0.022 


0.0759 


0.023 


0.0692 


-0.054 


<.0001 


-0.075 


<.0001 


0.018 


0.0591 


-0.001 


0.9156 


0.098 


<.0001 


0.037 


0.0003 


0.012 


0.1709 


-0.024 


0.066 


0.043 


0.0013 


0.001 


0.9366 


0.048 


0.0004 


0.019 


0.1581 


-0.045 


0.0014 



-0.011 


<.0001 


0.166 


<.0001 


-0.237 


<.0001 


-0.463 


<.0001 


-0.075 


<.0001 


-0.104 


<.0001 


-0.179 


<.0001 


0.501 


<.0001 


0.242 


<.0001 


-0.103 


<.0001 


0.216 


<.0001 


-0.034 


<.0001 


-0.667 


<.0001 


0.045 


<.0001 


0.029 


0.0003 


0.051 


<.0001 


0.016 


0.0654 


0.014 


0.1199 


-0.011 


0.2265 


-0.039 


<.0001 


-0.071 


<.0001 


-0.095 


<.0001 


-0.167 


0.0001 


-0.043 


0.0071 


0.034 


0.0007 


-0.048 


<.0001 


0.015 


0.2087 


-0.025 


0.0504 


0.012 


0.3513 


0.014 


0.2727 


-0.050 


<.0001 


-0.076 


<.0001 


0.016 


0.1015 


-0.002 


0.8387 


0.043 


<.0001 


0.045 


<.0001 


0.037 


<.0001 


-0.014 


0.2953 


0.010 


0.4805 


-0.006 


0.668 


0.045 


0.0011 


0.021 


0.1383 


-0.035 


0.0156 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and 
Comparison Elementary Schools 




[ —♦—Non-Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP Non-Free Lunch in IIUSP — A— Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP —X— Free Lunch in IIUSP | 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and 
Comparison Elementary Schools 
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HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 3 Elementary Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and 
Math Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P value 

0.161 <.0001 0.089 <.0001 

0.118 <.0001 

-0.007 0.0353 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE3 

GRADE4 

GRADES 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3 

YEAR00*IIUSP3 

YEAR01*IIUSP3 

YEAR02*IIUSP3 

YEAR03*IIUSP3 

YEAR04*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR99 

FLUNCH*YEAR00 

FLUNCH*YEAR01 

FLUNCH*YEAR02 

FLUNCH*YEAR03 

FLUNCH*YEAR04 

FLUNCH*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR0rilUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP3 



-0.252 


<.0001 


-0.408 


<.0001 


-0.099 


<.0001 


-0.135 


<.0001 


-0.390 


<.0001 


0.318 


<.0001 


0.164 


<.0001 


-0.160 


<.0001 


0.238 


<.0001 


-0.003 


0.0867 


-0.639 


<.0001 


0.065 


<.0001 


0.098 


<.0001 


-0.023 


<.0001 


0.014 


0.008 


0.003 


0.6071 


-0.005 


0.3422 


-0.018 


<.0001 


-0.044 


<.0001 


-0.061 


<.0001 


-0.256 


<.0001 


-0.047 


<.0001 


0.011 


0.1496 


0.015 


0.0811 


-0.025 


0.006 


-0.004 


0.6962 


0.025 


0.0082 


0.011 


0.2277 


-0.047 


<.0001 


-0.053 


<.0001 


0.004 


0.555 


0.008 


0.2071 


0.109 


<.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


0.047 


<.0001 


-0.009 


0.3889 


-0.024 


0.0217 


0.013 


0.2058 


0.011 


0.2807 


-0.016 


0.1323 


-0.002 


0.8266 



-0.014 


<.0001 


0.185 


<.0001 


-0.228 


<.0001 


-0.447 


<.0001 


-0.054 


<.0001 


-0.096 


<.0001 


-0.195 


<.0001 


0.451 


<.0001 


0.217 


<.0001 


-0.115 


<.0001 


0.219 


<.0001 


-0.032 


<.0001 


-0.680 


<.0001 


0.043 


<.0001 


0.103 


<.0001 


-0.039 


<.0001 


0.009 


0.075 


0.009 


0.1114 


-0.004 


0.4371 


-0.024 


<.0001 


-0.052 


<.0001 


-0.079 


<.0001 


-0.130 


<.0001 


-0.059 


<.0001 


0.030 


0.0001 


-0.010 


0.2715 


-0.030 


0.0013 


0.001 


0.9303 


0.032 


0.0008 


0.004 


0.6458 


-0.048 


<.0001 


-0.056 


<.0001 


-0.005 


0.3917 


0.018 


0.0032 


0.062 


<.0001 


0.023 


0.0003 


0.067 


<.0001 


-0.036 


0.0009 


-0.008 


0.4351 


0.012 


0.2647 


0.002 


0.8759 


-0.014 


0.1975 


0.000 


0.9651 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and 
Comparison Elementary Schools 




—♦—Non-Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP —■— Non-Free Lunch in IIUSP — A— Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP X Free Lunch in ilUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and 
Comparison Elementary Schools 
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HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 1 Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math 
Scale Scores 



Reading Math 

Variables Estimate P value Estimate P value 

0.198 <.0001 0.039 0.2378 

0.104 <.0001 

-0.063 <.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

PEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE? 

GRADE8 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP1 

YEAR99*IIUSP1 

YEAR00*IIUSP1 

YEAROrilUSPI 

YEAR02*IIUSP1 

YEAR03*IIUSP1 

YEAR04*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR99 

FLUNCH*YEAR00 

FLUNCH*YEAR01 

FLUNCH*YEAR02 

FLUNCH*YEAR03 

FLUNCH*YEAR04 

FLUNCH*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR0rilUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP1 



-0.337 


<.0001 


-0.516 


<.0001 


-0.184 


<.0001 


-0.180 


<.0001 


-0.563 


<.0001 


0.215 


<.0001 


0.167 


<.0001 


-0.099 


<.0001 


0.216 


<.0001 


-0.036 


<.0001 


-0.730 


<.0001 


0.028 


<.0001 


0.046 


<.0001 


-0.008 


0.1565 


0.006 


0.2937 


0.037 


<.0001 


0.018 


0.0053 


-0.010 


<.0001 


-0.026 


<.0001 


-0.318 


<.0001 


0.022 


0.241 1 


0.009 


0.3468 


0.028 


0.0025 


0.004 


0.6666 


0.013 


0.1804 


-0.019 


0.0525 


-0.032 


0.0016 


-0.051 


<.0001 


-0.023 


0.0002 


0.017 


0.0075 


0.010 


0.151 


0.095 


<.0001 


0.023 


0.0031 


-0.014 


0.1399 


-0.006 


0.6184 


-0.019 


0.1053 


0.017 


0.1405 


-0.008 


0.5119 


0.001 


0.9168 


-0.017 


0.1579 



-0.007 


<.0001 


0.263 


<.0001 


-0.314 


<.0001 


-0.508 


<.0001 


-0.095 


<.0001 


-0.057 


<.0001 


-0.310 


<.0001 


0.284 


<.0001 


0.184 


<.0001 


-0.040 


<.0001 


0.181 


<.0001 


-0.036 


<.0001 


-0.636 


<.0001 


0.010 


0.0432 


0.040 


<.0001 


-0.016 


0.0015 


0.001 


0.8277 


0.085 


<.0001 


0.008 


0.2232 


0.020 


<.0001 


-0.003 


0.1359 


-0.205 


<.0001 


0.030 


0.1174 


-0.010 


0.2417 


0.055 


<.0001 


-0.003 


0.7003 


0.003 


0.7861 


-0.029 


0.0025 


-0.005 


0.637 


-0.048 


<.0001 


-0.040 


<.0001 


0.017 


0.0047 


0.018 


0.0108 


0.004 


0.6103 


0.032 


<.0001 


-0.014 


0.1217 


0.030 


0.0135 


-0.047 


<.0001 


0.003 


0.7582 


0.008 


0.4973 


0.013 


0.2678 


-0.030 


0.0112 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and 
Comparison Middle Schools 




Non-Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP —U— Non-Free Lunch in IIUSP —A— Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP —X— Free Lunch in IIUSP | 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and 
Comparison Middle Schools 
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HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 2 Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math 
Scale Scores 



Variables 


Reading 

Estimate P value 


Estimate 


Math 

P value 


Intercept 


0.187 




<.0001 


0.112 


0.0012 


GIRL 


0.102 




<.0001 


-0.013 


<.0001 


ASIAN 


-0.014 




<.0001 


0.269 


<.0001 


HISPANIC 


-0.296 




<.0001 


-0.291 


<.0001 


BLACK 


-0.487 




<.0001 


-0.489 


<.0001 


OTHERS 


-0.150 




<.0001 


-0.075 


<.0001 


ELMISN 


-0.162 




<.0001 


-0.068 


<.0001 


EL 


-0.566 




<.0001 


-0.322 


<.0001 


R_FEP 


0.218 




<.0001 


0.301 


<.0001 


PEP 


0.182 




<.0001 


0.218 


<.0001 


FLUNCH 


-0.112 




<.0001 


-0.040 


<.0001 


HIGHPARED 


0.220 




<.0001 


0.188 


<.0001 


PARED_MISSING 


-0.027 




<.0001 


-0.032 


<.0001 


SPECED 


-0.747 




<.0001 


-0.667 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


0.016 




0.0026 


0.016 


0.0014 


YEAROO 


0.050 




<.0001 


0.034 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.007 




0.1796 


0.026 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.018 




0.0015 


0.017 


0.0017 


YEAR03 


0.037 




<.0001 


0.062 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


-0.002 




0.796 


-0.011 


0.0584 


GRADE? 


-0.007 




<.0001 


0.006 


0.0001 


GRADES 


-0.023 




<.0001 


-0.015 


<.0001 


PCT_MEALS 


-0.304 




<.0001 


-0.297 


<.0001 


IIUSP2 


0.002 




0.9035 


0.016 


0.374 


YEAR99*IIUSP2 


0.025 




0.0015 


0.000 


0.9964 


YEAR00*IIUSP2 


0.002 




0.8361 


-0.002 


0.841 


YEAR01*IIUSP2 


-0.005 




0.5134 


-0.020 


0.013 


YEAR02*IIUSP2 


-0.012 




0.1463 


-0.008 


0.3293 


YEAR03*IIUSP2 


-0.011 




0.1917 


-0.005 


0.496 


YEAR04*IIUSP2 


-0.004 




0.6207 


0.011 


0.1631 


FLUNCH*YEAR99 


-0.022 




0.0022 


-0.035 


<.0001 


FLUNCH*YEAR00 


-0.046 




<.0001 


-0.042 


<.0001 


FLUNCH*YEAR01 


0.011 




0.1081 


-0.005 


0.422 


FLUNCH*YEAR02 


0.015 




0.0214 


0.017 


0.0109 


FLUNCH*YEAR03 


0.083 




<.0001 


0.016 


0.0136 


FLUNCH*YEAR04 


0.026 




0.0002 


0.033 


<.0001 


FLUNCH*IIUSP2 


0.007 




0.3841 


-0.003 


0.7227 


FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP2 


-0.034 




0.0015 


-0.021 


0.0435 


FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP2 


-0.033 




0.0014 


-0.037 


0.0002 


FLUNCH*YEAR0rilUSP2 


0.028 




0.0045 


0.031 


0.001 


FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP2 


-0.011 




0.2533 


-0.017 


0.0714 


FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP2 


0.021 




0.0367 


0.020 


0.034 


FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP2 


-0.010 




0.2915 


-0.013 


0.1722 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and 
Comparison Middle Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and 
Comparison Middle Schools 
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HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 3 Middle Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math 
Scale Scores 



Variables 



Reading 

Estimate P value 



Math 

Estimate P value 



0.240 

0.104 

-0.064 



<.0001 

<.0001 

<.0001 



0.141 



<.0001 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

FEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE? 

GRADES 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3 

YEAR00*IIUSP3 

YEAR01*IIUSP3 

YEAR02*IIUSP3 

YEAR03*IIUSP3 

YEAR04*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR99 

FLUNCH*YEAR00 

FLUNCH*YEAR01 

FLUNCH*YEAR02 

FLUNCH*YEAR03 

FLUNCH*YEAR04 

FLUNCH*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR01*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP3 



-0.316 


<.0001 


-0.481 


<.0001 


-0.163 


<.0001 


-0.157 


<.0001 


-0.560 


<.0001 


0.225 


<.0001 


0.166 


<.0001 


-0.140 


<.0001 


0.213 


<.0001 


-0.031 


<.0001 


-0.767 


<.0001 


0.030 


<.0001 


0.067 


<.0001 


-0.032 


<.0001 


0.006 


0.1794 


0.036 


<.0001 


-0.001 


0.7945 


-0.006 


0.0004 


-0.023 


<.0001 


-0.347 


<.0001 


0.015 


0.3973 


-0.004 


0.6907 


0.005 


0.6039 


0.016 


0.1006 


0.011 


0.2538 


-0.022 


0.0232 


0.022 


0.0261 


-0.040 


<.0001 


-0.024 


<.0001 


0.013 


0.0249 


0.016 


0.0034 


0.088 


<.0001 


0.023 


<.0001 


-0.012 


0.1995 


-0.010 


0.4564 


-0.004 


0.7734 


0.002 


0.841 


-0.027 


0.0195 


0.042 


0.0003 


-0.035 


0.0032 



-0.014 


<.0001 


0.229 


<.0001 


-0.291 


<.0001 


-0.483 


<.0001 


-0.070 


<.0001 


-0.102 


<.0001 


-0.319 


<.0001 


0.294 


<.0001 


0.180 


<.0001 


-0.060 


<.0001 


0.182 


<.0001 


-0.030 


<.0001 


-0.691 


<.0001 


0.016 


0.0003 


0.064 


<.0001 


-0.027 


<.0001 


0.005 


0.228 


0.067 


<.0001 


-0.005 


0.2348 


0.007 


<.0001 


-0.017 


<.0001 


-0.315 


<.0001 


-0.015 


0.4245 


0.042 


<.0001 


-0.007 


0.4928 


-0.010 


0.2775 


0.031 


0.0007 


-0.032 


0.0006 


0.011 


0.2671 


-0.049 


<.0001 


-0.039 


<.0001 


0.004 


0.4308 


0.019 


0.0004 


0.011 


0.0362 


0.030 


<.0001 


0.010 


0.2649 


-0.040 


0.0017 


0.002 


0.8783 


0.014 


0.2204 


-0.048 


<.0001 


0.043 


0.0001 


-0.011 


0.3314 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and 
Comparison Middle Schools 




Non-Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP — Non-Free Lunch in IIUSP —A— Free Lunch in Non-tIUSP Free Lunch in IIUSP 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and 
Comparison Middle Schools 
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Appendix A-9 



HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 1 High Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math 
Scale Scores 



Variables 



Reading 

Estimate P value 



Math 

Estimate P value 



0.059 

0.110 

-0.119 



0.0922 

<.0001 

<.0001 



0.097 



0.0021 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

FEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE10 

GRADE11 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP1 

YEAR99*IIUSP1 

YEAROOdlUSPI 

YEAROniUSPI 

YEAR02*IIUSP1 

YEAR03*IIUSP1 

YEAR04*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR99 

FLUNCH*YEAR00 

FLUNCH*YEAR01 

FLUNCH*YEAR02 

FLUNCH*YEAR03 

FLUNCH*YEAR04 

FLUNCH*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR01*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP1 

FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP1 



-0.327 


<.0001 


-0.534 


<.0001 


-0.213 


<.0001 


-0.030 


0.0006 


-0.615 


<.0001 


0.069 


<.0001 


0.101 


<.0001 


-0.032 


<.0001 


0.244 


<.0001 


-0.018 


<.0001 


-0.746 


<.0001 


0.012 


0.0615 


0.039 


<.0001 


0.012 


0.0398 


0.019 


0.0008 


0.066 


<.0001 


-0.022 


0.0001 


0.004 


0.0221 


0.017 


<.0001 


-0.117 


0.0605 


-0.029 


0.254 


0.036 


0.0001 


-0.016 


0.0789 


0.015 


0.0917 


0.028 


0.0014 


-0.030 


0.0008 


0.053 


<.0001 


-0.023 


0.0119 


-0.043 


<.0001 


-0.003 


0.7449 


0.006 


0.4072 


0.056 


<.0001 


0.012 


0.099 


-0.083 


<.0001 


-0.017 


0.361 


0.061 


<.0001 


0.011 


0.3609 


-0.018 


0.1315 


0.052 


<.0001 


0.006 


0.6198 



-0.065 


<.0001 


0.257 


<.0001 


-0.326 


<.0001 


-0.529 


<.0001 


-0.119 


<.0001 


0.053 


<.0001 


-0.335 


<.0001 


0.112 


<.0001 


0.107 


<.0001 


0.003 


0.674 


0.194 


<.0001 


-0.025 


<.0001 


-0.611 


<.0001 


-0.018 


0.0025 


0.027 


<.0001 


-0.008 


0.1427 


0.014 


0.0107 


0.056 


<.0001 


-0.013 


0.0275 


0.016 


<.0001 


0.002 


0.2978 


-0.171 


0.0021 


-0.041 


0.0732 


0.052 


<.0001 


-0.005 


0.6051 


0.032 


0.0002 


0.027 


0.0018 


-0.040 


<.0001 


0.021 


0.0173 


-0.008 


0.3822 


-0.037 


<.0001 


0.012 


0.1182 


0.000 


0.9644 


-0.033 


<.0001 


0.014 


0.0607 


-0.052 


0.0004 


-0.035 


0.0484 


0.068 


<.0001 


-0.004 


0.7677 


-0.011 


0.3534 


0.045 


0.0002 


0.020 


0.0875 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and 
Comparison High Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 1 ll/USP and 
Comparison High Schools 
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HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 2 High Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math 
Scale Scores 



Variables 



Reading 

Estimate P value 



Math 

Estimate P value 



0.056 

0.116 

-0.082 



0.0188 

<.0001 

<.0001 



0.081 



0.0006 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

FEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE10 

GRADE11 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP2 

YEAR99*IIUSP2 

YEAR00*IIUSP2 

YEAR01*IIUSP2 

YEAR02*IIUSP2 

YEAR03*IIUSP2 

YEAR04*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR99 

FLUNCH*YEAR00 

FLUNCH*YEAR01 

FLUNCH*YEAR02 

FLUNCH*YEAR03 

FLUNCH*YEAR04 

FLUNCH*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR01*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP2 

FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP2 



-0.311 


<.0001 


-0.515 


<.0001 


-0.181 


<.0001 


0.002 


0.806 


-0.626 


<.0001 


0.077 


<.0001 


0.129 


<.0001 


-0.088 


<.0001 


0.245 


<.0001 


-0.009 


<.0001 


-0.771 


<.0001 


0.037 


<.0001 


0.009 


0.0177 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


0.037 


<.0001 


0.015 


<.0001 


-0.007 


<.0001 


-0.001 


0.7023 


-0.129 


0.0062 


0.001 


0.9493 


0.010 


0.1723 


-0.013 


0.046 


0.028 


<.0001 


-0.009 


0.1789 


0.008 


0.1977 


-0.008 


0.2267 


-0.011 


0.1051 


-0.035 


<.0001 


0.011 


0.0408 


0.003 


0.6058 


0.099 


<.0001 


-0.009 


0.0796 


-0.038 


<.0001 


-0.017 


0.152 


0.032 


0.0012 


-0.009 


0.3243 


0.021 


0.0182 


-0.004 


0.6199 


-0.003 


0.7484 



-0.067 


<.0001 


0.252 


<.0001 


-0.324 


<.0001 


-0.520 


<.0001 


-0.106 


<.0001 


0.052 


<.0001 


-0.348 


<.0001 


0.139 


<.0001 


0.147 


<.0001 


-0.024 


<.0001 


0.204 


<.0001 


-0.020 


<.0001 


-0.629 


<.0001 


0.020 


<.0001 


0.008 


0.0354 


0.013 


0.0005 


0.015 


<.0001 


0.035 


<.0001 


0.012 


0.0018 


0.006 


<.0001 


-0.011 


<.0001 


-0.145 


0.0017 


-0.009 


0.6115 


0.015 


0.0321 


-0.033 


<.0001 


0.013 


0.038 


0.008 


0.1776 


0.016 


0.0127 


-0.005 


0.4347 


-0.012 


0.0761 


-0.025 


<.0001 


0.002 


0.69 


0.001 


0.8454 


-0.003 


0.5453 


0.003 


0.536 


-0.043 


<.0001 


0.006 


0.6259 


0.019 


0.0516 


0.006 


0.4661 


-0.007 


0.4023 


0.019 


0.033 


-0.011 


0.2055 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and 
Comparison High Schools 




Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 2 ll/USP and 
Comparison High Schools 
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HLM Regression for Students Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” 
Students in Cohort 3 High Schools, Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading and Math 
Scale Scores 



Variables 



Reading 

Estimate P value 



Math 

Estimate P value 



0.039 

0.113 

-0.094 



0.0747 

<.0001 

<.0001 



0.033 



0.1513 



Intercept 

GIRL 

ASIAN 

HISPANIC 

BLACK 

OTHERS 

ELMISN 

EL 

R_FEP 

FEP 

FLUNCH 

HIGHPARED 

PARED_MISSING 

SPECED 

YEAR99 

YEAROO 

YEAR01 

YEAR02 

YEAR03 

YEAR04 

GRADE10 

GRADE11 

PCT_MEALS 

IIUSP3 

YEAR99*IIUSP3 

YEAR00*IIUSP3 

YEAR01*IIUSP3 

YEAR02*IIUSP3 

YEAR03*IIUSP3 

YEAR04*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR99 

FLUNCH*YEAR00 

FLUNCH*YEAR01 

FLUNCH*YEAR02 

FLUNCH*YEAR03 

FLUNCH*YEAR04 

FLUNCH*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR99*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR00*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR01*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR02*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR03*IIUSP3 

FLUNCH*YEAR04*IIUSP3 



-0.318 


<.0001 


-0.520 


<.0001 


-0.195 


<.0001 


-0.119 


<.0001 


-0.636 


<.0001 


0.075 


<.0001 


0.102 


<.0001 


-0.122 


<.0001 


0.244 


<.0001 


-0.007 


<.0001 


-0.781 


<.0001 


0.021 


<.0001 


0.037 


<.0001 


-0.007 


0.0331 


0.033 


<.0001 


0.046 


<.0001 


-0.005 


0.1606 


-0.010 


<.0001 


-0.005 


<.0001 


-0.032 


0.4715 


0.031 


0.0879 


0.018 


0.0038 


-0.042 


<.0001 


0.018 


0.0016 


-0.013 


0.0274 


0.028 


<.0001 


-0.004 


0.4647 


-0.011 


0.0613 


-0.022 


<.0001 


0.015 


0.0014 


0.006 


0.1758 


0.088 


<.0001 


0.013 


0.0037 


0.005 


0.5584 


-0.023 


0.0362 


0.045 


<.0001 


-0.014 


0.0937 


-0.004 


0.5974 


0.018 


0.0238 


0.005 


0.5138 



-0.073 


<.0001 


0.250 


<.0001 


-0.324 


<.0001 


-0.522 


<.0001 


-0.111 


<.0001 


-0.017 


0.0065 


-0.359 


<.0001 


0.132 


<.0001 


0.122 


<.0001 


-0.055 


<.0001 


0.204 


<.0001 


-0.019 


<.0001 


-0.641 


<.0001 


0.013 


0.0001 


0.027 


<.0001 


-0.001 


0.6833 


0.017 


<.0001 


0.056 


<.0001 


-0.004 


0.2697 


0.001 


0.5074 


-0.017 


<.0001 


-0.029 


0.5404 


0.030 


0.1226 


0.008 


0.2093 


-0.036 


<.0001 


0.007 


0.227 


0.003 


0.5902 


0.016 


0.0064 


0.000 


0.9542 


-0.003 


0.6435 


-0.019 


0.0002 


0.001 


0.8728 


0.001 


0.7816 


-0.008 


0.0847 


0.014 


0.0021 


0.024 


0.0036 


-0.014 


0.171 


0.027 


0.0025 


-0.008 


0.3305 


0.002 


0.8112 


0.013 


0.11 


-0.007 


0.3659 
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Relative Reading Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and 
Comparison High Schools 




I —♦—Non-Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP Non-Free Lunch in IIUSP — A— Free Lunch in Non-IIUSP Free Lunch in IIUSP | 



Relative Math Performance (Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Scale Scores) for Students 
Eligible for Free and Reduced Price Lunch and “Regular” Students in Cohort 3 ll/USP and 
Comparison High Schools 
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Appendix A-10: 

Analysis of the CDE Growth Target Requirements 




Appendix A-10 



Elementary Schools 



ll/USP 



Cohort 1 



Comparison 



ll/USP 



Cohort 2 



Comparison 



ll/USP 



Cohort 3 



Comparison 



Light Status 



Yearly Number of Schools Achieving Green for the First Time 
after Planning Year 





99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P 


11 


12 






N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


54 


31 


57 


8 


15 


10 


19 






Red 


13 


7 


54 


2 


15 


2 


15 








99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P 


11 


12 








N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


114 


64 


56 


25 


22 


23 


20 


1 


1 


Red 


45 


31 


69 


7 


16 


4 


9 


1 


2 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-1 


P 


11 


12 






N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


186 


47 


25 


53 


19 


40 






Red 


67 


24 


12 


50 


9 


38 


2 


8 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-1 


P 


11 


12 






N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


165 


55 


28 


51 


22 


40 


2 


4 


Red 


49 


31 


16 


52 


11 


35 


2 


6 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-2 


P 


1 


P 


11 


12 




N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


31 


165 


67 


54 


81 


4 


6 


Red 


8 


116 


46 


38 


83 


4 


9 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-2 


P 


1 


P 


11 


12 




N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


67 


285 


120 


96 


80 


5 


4 


Red 


25 


188 


85 


74 


87 


2 


2 
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Middle Schools 



ll/USP 



Cohort 1 



Comparison 



ll/USP 



Cohort 2 



Comparison 



ll/USP 



Cohort 3 



Comparison 



Light Status 



Yearly Number of Schools Achieving Green for the First Time 
after Planning Year 





99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P 


11 


12 








N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


23 


11 


48 


2 


9 


7 


30 


2 


9 


Red 


9 


3 


33 


4 


44 


2 


22 








99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P 


11 


12 








N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


57 


25 


44 


5 


9 


19 


33 


3 


5 


Red 


29 


12 


41 


1 


3 


10 


34 


2 


7 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-1 


P 


11 


12 






N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


66 


35 


9 


26 


15 


43 


4 


11 


Red 


36 


18 


4 


22 


10 


56 


3 


17 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-1 


P 


11 


12 






N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


87 


42 


12 


29 


20 


48 


5 


12 


Red 


34 


23 


12 


52 


9 


39 


2 


9 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-2 


P 


1 


P 


11 


12 




N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


12 


30 


19 


15 


79 


2 


11 


Red 


4 


21 


19 


13 


68 


4 


21 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-2 


P 


1 


P 


11 


12 




N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


48 


97 


70 


46 


66 


16 


23 


Red 


20 


81 


50 


34 


68 


10 


20 
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High Schools 



ll/USP 



Cohort 1 



Comparison 



ll/USP 



Cohort 2 



Comparison 



ll/USP 



Cohort 3 



Comparison 



Light Status 



Yearly Number of Schools Achieving Green for the First Time 
after Planning Year 





99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P 


11 


12 








N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


16 


4 


25 


2 


13 


4 


25 


2 


13 


Red 


14 


4 


29 


4 


29 


1 


7 


2 


14 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P 


11 


12 








N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


57 


4 


7 


9 


16 


24 


42 


6 


11 


Red 


33 


6 


18 


5 


15 


8 


24 








99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-1 


P 


11 


12 






N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


25 


32 


5 


16 


15 


47 


3 


9 


Red 


45 


18 


6 


33 


6 


33 


1 


6 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-1 


P 


11 


12 






N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


88 


60 


8 


13 


32 


53 


10 


17 


Red 


58 


56 


17 


30 


17 


30 


9 


16 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-2 


P 


1 


P 


11 


12 




N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


17 


34 


25 


17 


68 


3 


12 


Red 


26 


42 


30 


19 


63 


3 


10 




99-00 


00 


01 


01 


02 


02 


03 


03 


04 




P-2 


P 


1 


P 


11 


12 




N 


N 


N 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yellow 


63 


72 


59 


30 


51 


12 


20 


Red 


31 


87 


49 


31 


63 


8 


16 
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District Influences on School Performance Set of 

Regression Results 




Appendix A-1 1 



Within-District Regression for Low Performing Schoois 
Dependent Variabie: APi 



Variables 


Elementary 

Estimate 


P value 


Intercept 


672.050 


<.0001 


Percent African American 


-2.430 


<.0001 


Percent Asian 


0.778 


0.0228 


Percent Hispanic 


-1.603 


<.0001 


Percent Eligible for Free or Reduced Price 
Lunch 


-0.429 


0.0108 


Percent English Learners 


-1.631 


<.0001 


Percentage of Students Who First Attended 






this School in the Present Year 


-0.377 


0.0137 


Average Parental Education 


-0.020 


0.9925 


Percent Teachers at This School with Full 
Credentials 


0.760 


<.0001 


ll/USP Cohort 1 


-0.182 


0.9887 


CSR1 


-20.586 


0.1323 


YEAR99 


34.484 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


46.117 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


42.752 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


48.319 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


46.027 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


6.758 


0.0234 


IIUSP1*YEAR99 


6.141 


0.4689 


IIUSP1*YEAR00 


-5.748 


0.4978 


IIUSP1*YEAR01 


-0.894 


0.9181 


IIUSP1*YEAR02 


-2.644 


0.7633 


IIUSP1*YEAR03 


3.588 


0.6749 


IIUSP1*YEAR04 


7.919 


0.3482 


District X 


-1.568 


0.9095 


District Z 


-45.425 


0.0007 


District W 


-35.163 


0.0008 


IIUSP1 ‘District X 


11.195 


0.6226 


IIUSP1 ‘District Z 


10.730 


0.6388 


IIUSP1 ‘District W 


-3.521 


0.8727 


YEAR99‘District X 


23.237 


0.0338 


YEAR99‘District Z 


-2.207 


0.8212 


YEAR99‘District W 


26.302 


0.0001 


YEAROO‘District X 


-3.753 


0.7316 


YEAROO‘District Z 


0.169 


0.9862 


YEAROO‘District W 


-29.858 


<.0001 


YEAR01 ‘District X 


-29.221 


0.0135 


YEAR01 ‘District Z 


-34.996 


0.002 


YEAR01 ‘District W 


-26.646 


0.0065 


YEAR02‘District X 


-23.883 


0.1043 


YEAR02‘District Z 


-36.517 


0.0076 
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Variables 


Eiementary 

Estimate 


P value 


YEAR02*District W 


-5.164 


0.6741 


YEAR03*District X 


-7.054 


0.6623 


YEAR03*District Z 


11.917 


0.4216 


YEAR03*District W 


-3.729 


0.7731 


YEAR04*District X 


7.792 


0.6283 


YEAR04*District Z 


-1.009 


0.9458 


YEAR04*District W 


-29.755 


0.0265 


IIUSP1*YEAR99*DistrictX 


10.780 


0.5408 


IIUSP1*YEAR99*DistrictZ 


8.773 


0.6225 


IIUSP1*YEAR99*District W 


-12.510 


0.4632 


IIUSP1*YEAR00*DistrictX 


12.384 


0.4822 


IIUSP1*YEAR00*DistrictZ 


5.087 


0.7752 


IIUSP1*YEAR00*District W 


6.633 


0.6973 


IIUSP1*YEAR01 'District X 


-9.735 


0.593 


IIUSPl'YEAROI 'District Z 


-6.821 


0.7133 


IIUSP1 'YEAR01 'District W 


1.983 


0.917 


IIUSP1'YEAR02'DistrictX 


0.027 


0.9989 


IIUSP1'YEAR02'DistrictZ 


-13.361 


0.5096 


IIUSP1 'YEAR02'District W 


-9.328 


0.6514 


IIUSP1'YEAR03'DistrictX 


-9.212 


0.6667 


IIUSP1'YEAR03'DistrictZ 


-23.046 


0.2713 


IIUSP1'YEAR03'District W 


-6.118 


0.7701 


IIUSP1'YEAR04'DistrictX 


-9.481 


0.6587 


IIUSP1'YEAR04'DistrictZ 


-8.948 


0.6699 


IIUSP1 'YEAR04'District W 


36.050 


0.0891 
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Within-District Regression for Low Performing Schoois 

Dependent Variabie: Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Reading Scaie Scores 



Effect 


Elementary 

Estimate 


P value 


Intercept 


0.786 


<.0001 


Female 


0.094 


<.0001 


Asian 


0.117 


<.0001 


Hispanic 


-0.228 


<.0001 


African American 


-0.388 


<.0001 


Other Ethnicity 


-0.054 


<.0001 


English Proficiency Missing 


-0.265 


<.0001 


English Learner 


-0.364 


<.0001 


Redesignated Fluent English Proficient 


0.373 


<.0001 


Fluent English Proficient 


0.222 


<.0001 


Eligible for Free or Reduced Price Lunch 


-0.171 


<.0001 


College Parental Education or Higher 


0.162 


<.0001 


Parental Education Missing 


-0.028 


<.0001 


Receives Special Education Services 


-0.543 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


-0.003 


0.4647 


YEAROO 


0.050 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.065 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.062 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.111 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.023 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.047 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.100 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.142 


<.0001 


Percent of Students in the School Eligible for 






Free or Reduced Price Lunch 


-0.817 


<.0001 


ll/USP Cohort 1 


-0.058 


0.0444 


YEAR99*II/USP Cohort 1 


0.015 


0.1721 


YEAR00*ll/USP Cohort 1 


0.006 


0.5282 


YEAROril/USP Cohort 1 


-0.004 


0.6948 


YEAR02*II/USP Cohort 1 


-0.035 


0.0002 


YEAR03*II/USP Cohort 1 


0.026 


0.0065 


YEAR04*II/USP Cohort 1 


0.004 


0.6394 


District X 


-0.298 


<.0001 


District Z 


0.048 


0.4438 


District W 


-0.335 


<.0001 


IIUSP1 ‘District X 


0.054 


0.3384 


IIUSP1 ‘District Z 


0.048 


0.662 


IIUSP1 ‘District W 


0.039 


0.5024 


YEAR99‘District X 


0.241 


<.0001 


YEAR99‘District Z 


-0.152 


0.0045 


YEAR99‘District W 


0.237 


<.0001 


YEAROO‘District X 


-0.035 


0.0257 
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Effect 


Elementary 

Estimate 


P value 


YEAROO*District Z 


0.041 


0.0501 


YEAROO*District W 


-0.164 


<.0001 


YEAR01 'District X 


0.025 


0.116 


YEAR01 'District Z 


-0.129 


<.0001 


YEAR01 'District W 


-0.016 


0.S764 


YEAR02'District X 


-0.072 


<.0001 


YEAR02'District Z 


-0.106 


0.0002 


YEAR02'District W 


0.0S9 


0.0875 


YEAROS'District X 


0.008 


0.6857 


YEAROS'District Z 


-0.015 


0.6S8 


YEAROS'District W 


-0.085 


0.0006 


YEAR04'District X 


-O.OSO 


0.1SS1 


YEAR04'District Z 


-O.OSS 


0.2989 


YEAR04'District W 


-0.060 


0.0198 


IIUSP1'YEAR99'DistrictX 


O.OOS 


0.9004 


IIUSP1'YEAR99'DistrictZ 


-O.OOS 


0.9754 


IIUSP1'YEAR99'District W 


-0.040 


0.1 S68 


IIUSPl'YEAROO'DistrictX 


0.0S7 


0.1176 


IIUSPl'YEAROO'DistrictZ 


-0.012 


0.7407 


IIUSP1 'YEAROO'District W 


-O.OOS 


0.8908 


IIUSPl'YEAROI 'District X 


-0.058 


0.0119 


IIUSPl'YEAROI 'District Z 


0.009 


0.8071 


iiUSPI 'YEAR01 'District W 


-0.049 


0.0727 


iiUSP1'YEAR02'DistrictX 


0.07S 


0.002S 


iiUSP1'YEAR02'DistrictZ 


0.021 


0.5954 


iiUSPI 'YEAR02'District W 


0.018 


0.5625 


iiUSPI 'YEAROS'District X 


0.002 


0.9S77 


iiUSPI 'YEAROS'District Z 


-0.112 


0.0085 


iiUSPI 'YEAROS'District W 


0.017 


0.59S5 


iiUSPI 'YEAR04'DistrictX 


0.022 


0.S824 


iiUSPI 'YEAR04'DistrictZ 


0.005 


0.9059 


iiUSPI 'YEAR04'DistrictW 


0.06S 


0.0564 
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Within-District Regression for Low Performing Schoois 

Dependent Variabie: Standardized SAT-9 and CAT/6 Math Scaie Scores 



Effect 


Elementary 

Estimate 


P value 


Intercept 


0.693 


<.0001 


Female 


-0.019 


<.0001 


Asian 


0.343 


<.0001 


Hispanic 


-0.240 


<.0001 


African American 


-0.466 


<.0001 


Other Ethnicity 


-0.018 


0.0068 


English Proficiency Missing 


-0.117 


<.0001 


English Learner 


-0.147 


<.0001 


Redesignated Fluent English Proficient 


0.539 


<.0001 


Fluent English Proficient 


0.260 


<.0001 


Eligible for Free or Reduced Price Lunch 


-0.144 


<.0001 


College Parental Education or Higher 


0.149 


<.0001 


Parental Education Missing 


-0.043 


<.0001 


Receives Special Education Services 


-0.639 


<.0001 


YEAR99 


-0.015 


<.0001 


YEAROO 


-0.015 


<.0001 


YEAR01 


0.021 


<.0001 


YEAR02 


0.061 


<.0001 


YEAR03 


0.099 


<.0001 


YEAR04 


0.017 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.018 


<.0001 


GRADE4 


-0.091 


<.0001 


GRADES 


-0.155 


<.0001 


Percent of Students in the School Eligible for 






Free or Reduced Price Lunch 


-0.649 


<.0001 


ll/USP Cohort 1 


-0.047 


0.159 


YEAR99*II/USP Cohort 1 


0.003 


0.7892 


YEAR00*ll/USP Cohort 1 


-0.006 


0.5951 


YEAROril/USP Cohort 1 


0.004 


0.6781 


YEAR02*II/USP Cohort 1 


0.001 


0.8847 


YEAR03*II/USP Cohort 1 


0.021 


0.0345 


YEAR04*II/USP Cohort 1 


0.008 


0.4023 


District X 


-0.243 


<.0001 


District Z 


-0.088 


0.1901 


District W 


-0.390 


<.0001 


IIUSP1 ‘District X 


0.052 


0.4205 


IIUSP1 ‘District Z 


0.252 


0.0335 


IIUSP1 ‘District W 


0.132 


0.0497 


YEAR99‘District X 


0.159 


<.0001 


YEAR99‘District Z 


-0.076 


0.1667 


YEAR99‘District W 


0.225 


<.0001 


YEAROO‘District X 


0.028 


0.0952 
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Effect 


Elementary 

Estimate 


P value 


YEAROO*District Z 


0.081 


o.ooos 


YEAROO*District W 


-0.094 


<.0001 


YEAR01 'District X 


-0.002 


0.88S4 


YEAR01 'District Z 


-0.125 


<.0001 


YEAR01 'District W 


-0.026 


0.181S 


YEAR02'District X 


-0.1S1 


<.0001 


YEAR02'District Z 


-0.099 


0.0012 


YEAR02'District W 


-0.01S 


0.5966 


YEAROS'District X 


0.0S5 


0.0882 


YEAROS'District Z 


0.0S1 


0.S621 


YEAROS'District W 


-0.01S 


0.6192 


YEAR04'District X 


-0.004 


0.8S42 


YEAR04'District Z 


-0.0S2 


0.S502 


YEAR04'District W 


0.000 


0.99S9 


IIUSP1'YEAR99'DistrictX 


0.048 


0.0619 


IIUSP1'YEAR99'DistrictZ 


-0.0S1 


0.7564 


IIUSP1'YEAR99'District W 


0.007 


0.8121 


IIUSPl'YEAROO'DistrictX 


0.070 


0.0049 


IIUSPl'YEAROO'DistrictZ 


-0.040 


0.2842 


IIUSP1 'YEAROO'District W 


-0.004 


0.8651 


IIUSPl'YEAROI 'District X 


-0.081 


0.0009 


IIUSPl'YEAROI 'District Z 


-0.012 


0.755 


iiUSPI 'YEAR01 'District W 


-0.081 


0.0054 


iiUSP1'YEAR02'DistrictX 


0.016 


0.5SS4 


iiUSP1'YEAR02'DistrictZ 


-0.0S8 


0.S675 


iiUSPI 'YEAR02'District W 


-0.05S 


0.1062 


iiUSPI 'YEAROS'District X 


-0.05S 


0.0477 


iiUSPI 'YEAROS'District Z 


-0.111 


0.0141 


iiUSPI 'YEAROS'District W 


0.0S7 


0.285S 


iiUSPI 'YEAR04'DistrictX 


0.021 


0.4507 


iiUSPI 'YEAR04'DistrictZ 


-0.052 


0.265S 


iiUSPI 'YEAR04'DistrictW 


0.02S 


0.5118 
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Across-District Regression for Low Performing Schoois 
Dependent Variabie: APi 



Variables 


Elementary 

Estimate 


P value 


Intercept 


535.50 


<.0001 


Percent African American 


- 1.49 


<.0001 


Percent Asian 


- 0.23 


0.0001 


Percent Hispanic 


- 1.05 


<.0001 


Percent Eiigible for Free or 
Reduced Price Lunch 


- 0.19 


<.0001 


Percent English Learners 


- 0.89 


<.0001 


Percentage of Students 
Who First Attended this 
School in the Present Year 


0.08 


0.0056 


Average Parental 
Education 


9.88 


<.0001 


Percent Teachers at This 
School with Full 
Credentials 


0.74 


<.0001 


Year 


26.56 


<.0001 


District A 


25.46 


0.0005 


District B 


22.09 


0.0102 


District C 


3.50 


0.7166 


District D 


- 18.70 


0.0146 


District E 


30.81 


<.0001 


District F 


- 35.67 


0.0003 


District G 


- 34.17 


<.0001 


District H 


- 42.90 


<.0001 


Year * District A 


- 4.59 


0.0007 


Year * District B 


3.06 


0.0529 


Year * District C 


- 0.01 


0.9955 


Year * District D 


- 3.56 


0.0067 


Year * District E 


- 16.92 


<.0001 


Year * District F 


16.53 


<.0001 


Year * District G 


1.88 


0.2314 


Year * District H 


- 10.08 


<.0001 
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Average Test Score Trajectories of ll/USP and Comparison Eiementary Schoois in Nine 
Schooi Districts in Caiifornia 




District A 

District E 

District F 

District G 

District B 

District H 

District C 

District D 



Year 
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ll/USP Legislative Changes 
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Appendix B-1 : Summary of legislative and administrative modifications for each ll/USP cohort 



Group 


Funding 

Source 


ll/USP Eligibility 


Application Process 


Selection 


External Evaluator (E.E.) 


Action Plan 


Cohort 1 


State- 

funded 


Scored in the bottom half 
of the statewide 
distribution of STAR 
testing in spring 1998 and 
spring 1999 


Districts provided with list of 
eligible schools in 
Sept. 1999. Districts provided 
state with names of schools 
volunteering for program in 
Oct. 1999. 


Schools selected Oct. 1999. 
Random selection by grade 
level, considering balance 
across decile ranks.*** 


Schools could select E.E. from 
list of approved E.E.’s. E.E. 
approval process involved a 
written application and 
interviews with E.E. 
organization representatives 
and individual applicants. 


Action Plan due to 
the SBE for 
approval April 1 5, 
2000. 


CSRD 


Eligible for CSRD 
program* 


Schools applied for CSRD 
program in summer 1999. 


Schools selected Sept. 1999 
for CSRD and automatically 
placed into ll/USP program. 


No E.E. reguired. 


No Action Plan 
reguired. Joint 
district and school 
CSRD applications 
submitted. 


Cohort 2 


State- 

funded 


API in the bottom five 
deciles in spring 2000 and 
did not meet growth 
targets in the 1999-2000 
school year 


Districts provided with list of 
eligible schools in Sept. 
2000. Districts provided 
state with names of schools 
volunteering for program in 
Oct. 2000. 


Schools selected Oct. 2000. 
Random selection by grade 
level, considering balance 
across decile ranks.*** 


Schools could select E.E. from 
list of approved E.E.’s. 
Approved list was the same as 
list for Cohort 1 , with additional 
groups and individual 
applicants. 


Action Plan with 
stricter guidelines 
than Cohort 1 due 
May 15, 2001. 


CSRD 


ll/USP schools could apply 
for CSRD program in spring 
2001 , after 1 year of 
planning. 


Schools selected for ll/USP 
Oct. 2000, selected for 
CSRD summer 2001 . 


Joint district and 
school CSRD 
applications due 
May 15, 2001. 


Cohort 3 


State- 

funded 


API in the bottom five 
deciles in spring 2001 and 
did not meet growth 
targets in the 2000-01 
school year 


Districts provided with list of 
eligible schools in Sept. 
2001 . District provided state 
with names of schools 
volunteering for program in 
Oct. 2001. 


Schools selected Oct. 2001 . 
Random selection by grade 
level, considering balance 
across decile ranks.*** 


Schools could select E.E. from 
new list of approved E.E.’s. 
E.E. approval process involved 
a written application and 
demonstrated success with 
underperforming schools. All 
individual E.E.’s had to be 
approved. Due to a temporary 
change in law, during Oct-Nov 
2001 schools could select E.E. 
outside of the list. Use of 
approved E.E. list reinstated 
January 1, 2002. 


Narrative Summary 
of Key Elements of 
the Action Plan due 
May 15, 2002. 


CSRD 


ll/USP schools could apply 
for CSRD program in spring 
2002, after one year of 
planning. 


Schools selected for ll/USP 
Oct. 2001 , selected for 
CSRD summer 2002.** 


Joint district and 
school CSRD 
applications due 
May 15, 2002. 



Note: This chart is from the 2003 PSAA Evaluation Report. 

* Criteria included: identified by Program Improvement and on the certified Program Improvement list due to performance on locally-determined measures; scored in bottom half of the statewide 
distribution of STAR testing in spring of 1998 and spring of 1999. CSRD is now called the “Comprehensive School Reform” (CSR) Program. 



** See http://www.cde.ca.aov/iasa/csrd/rfa.html for a scoring rubric used in CSRD selection for 2002. 

*** Schools were first randomly selected from applications submitted by a state-designated date. In one year fewer applications were received, and therefore additional schools were selected 
from applications arriving after the initial date. 
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State-Monitoring Process Theory of Action 




State Monitoring Process Theory of Action 



District 

Engagement 



11/ USP 

State Monitoring 
Process 



External School 
Assistance and 
Intervention Teams 
(SAITs) 



Corrective Actions Based 
on 9 Essential 
Components 

• Instructional Program 

• Student Acoess to 
Standards-aligned Core 
Courses 

• Principals’ Instructional 
Leadership Training 

• Teachers’ Professional 
Development 

• Student Achievement 
Monitoring System 

• Ongoing Instructional 
Assistance and Support 

• Collaboration 

• Intervention for Students 
Below Grade Level 

• Fiscal Support 



Engage 


— ► 


District 


District 




Support 



LEVEL I 

Audit, Recommendations 
and Monitoring focused 
on 9 essential 
components 




Further Threat 
of Sanctions 



Attention and 
Motivation to 
Improve Student 
Achievement 
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Appendix B-3: 

Table of “Growth” School Staff Disaggregated 

Responses 
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Appendix B-3: “Growth” Schooi Staff Disaggregated Responses to the Question: “What factors 
contributed to your schooi’s growth?” by detaiied Factors for Growth 



Detailed Factors for Growth 


School 

Administrators 
N % 


Teachers 
N % 


School and Staff Capacity 

A. Leadership 


2 


4% 


7 


14% 


B. Instructienal ceaches/support 


2 


4% 


3 


6% 


C. Professienal development 


5 


9% 


3 


6% 


D. Professional community/teacher collaboration 


7 


13% 


9 


18% 


E. School culture/climate 


8 


15% 


3 


6% 


F. Experience, qualifications and characteristics of instructional staff 


3 


5% 


3 


6% 


G. Resources: funding, etc. 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


Curriculum/lnstruction 

H. Ccherent curriculum/curriculum & instruction tied to standards* 


10 


18% 


8 


16% 


1. Vision and common goals for instruction 


3 


5% 


1 


2% 


J. Additional instructional time fcr students 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


K. Whele school reform model 


0 


0% 


3 


6% 


Systematic Assessment and Data Based Decision Making 

L. Use cf data and monitoring of student learning 


9 


16% 


3 


6% 


M. Attention to student outcomes 


2 


4% 


3 


6% 


District 

N. District suppcrt 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


Other 

0. Parent involvement 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


P. Other 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


Q. No Response 


5 




5 




Total 


60 


100 


54 


100 
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Appendix B-4: 

Essential Program Components of the 
State Monitoring Process by Grade Level 
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Essential Program Components (EPCs) 
of the State Monitoring Process by Grade Level 



Essential Program Components for Grades K-8: 

1 . Use of State Board-adopted core instructional programs 

2. Instructional time: protected ELA and mathematics periods. 

3. District provides principals and vice principals with appropriate trainings, (e.g. AB 75) 

4. Fully credentialed teachers in all grade levels and plan for training the remaining teachers. 

5. District/school implements assessment system including monitoring and reporting of student progress. 
Assessments based on core programs. 

6. District/school provides instructional assistance and support to teachers (e.g. coaches/content experts) 

7. District/school facilitates and supports teacher collaboration across grade levels and programs. 

8. District/schoolwide lesson pacing schedule for each grade level or program. 

9. District/school uses funds to support ELA and math goals. 



Essential Program Components for Grades 9-12: 

1 . Use of standards-aligned textbooks and SBE-adopted intervention programs in 9th and 10th ELA, Algebra 
1 and remedial mathematics classes. 

2. School’s master schedule reflects effective use of instructional time and student access to required ELA 
and math instruction. 

3. District provides principals and vice principals with appropriate trainings, (e.g. AB 75) 

4. Substantial number of fully credentialed 9th and 10th ELA intervention teachers, Algebra 1 , and remedial 
math teachers and appropriate professional development. 

5. District/school implements assessment system including monitoring and reporting of student progress. 
Assessments based on standards-aligned programs. 

6. District/school provides instructional assistance and support to teachers of ELA and math. (e.g. 
coaches/content experts) 

7. Teacher collaboration within departments. 

8. District/school provides SBE-approved intervention programs for all students working two or more grade 
levels behind in ELA and Algebra 1 as assessed on the CAHSEE. 

9. District/school uses funds to support ELA and math goals. 
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Appendix C-1 : 

School Administrator Interview Protocol for “Growth” 

Schools 
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School Administrator Interview Protocoi for Growth Schoois^ 
Respondent Background 

1. I’d like to start by asking you to tell me a bit about your background in schools. How 
long have you been a principal? What was your prior experience? Prior to becoming a 
principal how many years did you teach? 

2. How many years in total have you worked at this school? 

Assessment of success 

3. Based our analyses, we have found that your school has made growth over the past few 
years. Do you see yourself as a school that has been successful in improving student 
outcomes? 

Factors for Growth 

4. We are interested in learning what you feel are the crucial elements to your school's 
growth. We recognize that there are likely multiple factors. But if you had to limit it, 
what would you list as the three most important factors that contributed to your school’s 
improvement? 

Which of the three factors would you say was the most critical for your school’s 
improvement? 

Can you tell me more about this? How did you see this factor as contributing to your 
schools’ improvement? What specifically about this was important to your success? Are 
you or your teachers doing something differently now than before? 

Challenges 

5. We are also interested in learning what you feel are the greatest challenges to your 
school's growth. We recognize there are likely multiple challenges. But if you had to 
limit it, what would you list as the three greatest challenges to your school’s 
improvement? 

Which of the three factors you mentioned would you say has been the greatest challenge 
to your school’s improvement? I’m interested in learning more about this challenge. 
How has this been a challenge? Are you addressing this challenge? How? 

6. I’d now like to ask you about factors that may have contributed to your school’s 
improvement over the past few years. On a scale of 0-10, with 0 meaning not at all 
important and 10 meaning the most important factor. 

How important have each of the following factors been to your growth? (additional 
probes on each) 

■ The use of standards-based instructional materials 

■ Increased professional development opportunities for teachers 

■ Teacher collaboration 

■ The use of data for instructional planning 



* Note: this is an abbreviated protocol. Additional probes were asked for each question. 
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7. I’d also like to ask you a little bit about leadership. 

a. Besides yourself, who are the primary leaders in regard to your improvement efforts 
at your school? 

b. How has this leadership distribution affected your improvement efforts, if at all? 

c. Overall, on the same scale of 0-10, how important has leadership at your school been 
to your growth? 

8. Has there been a high level of turnover at your school in the past few years? How has 
the level of turnover among your staff affected your improvement efforts, if at all? 

9. Over the past few years, has the amount of funding available to your school been a 
constraint towards your improvement efforts, or has it created opportunities for 
improvement? 

Influence of ll/USP^ 

10. We’re interested in learning about II/USP’s influence on your growth. On a scale of 0- 
10, with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the most important factor, how 
important has II/USP been to your school’s growth? Why? How? 

11. How did II/USP affect your most critical factor to growth, if at all? 

12. Are there any additional strategies you implemented through II/USP that you feel 
contributed to your growth? If yes, please describe. 

13. I’d like to ask you about the funding you received through II/USP. What, if anything, 
did this funding allow you to do that you would not have been able to do otherwise? 

Sustainability 

14. Our analysis shows that your school has grown over the past few years. Do you think 
you will continue to meet your API growth targets over the next three years? Why / 
Why not? 

Do you think you will continue to meet your AYP targets over the next three years? 

Why / Why not? 

District supports 

15. We’re interested in learning about your district’s influence on your growth. On a scale 
of 0-10, with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the most important factor, 
how important was your district’s support and assistance to your school’s growth? Why? 
How? 

16. How did the district affect the most critical factor to your success, if at all? 

17. What other things could the district have done to assist your improvement efforts? 



^ The questions in this section were only asked of growth II/USP schools. 
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Balancing Multiple Accountability Systems 

18. How is your school balancing the CA accountability requirements with the federal 
NCLB accountability requirements? 

Wrap-up 

19. Are there any aspects of the II/USP program that you feel should have been different to 
make it more effective? What do you see as the strengths and weakness of the II/USP 
policy? 
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Teacher Interview Protocol for Growth Schools^ 

Respondent Background 

1. I’d like to start by asking you to tell me a bit about your teaching background. How long have 
you been teaching? How long have you been teaching at this school? What grade levels have 
you taught? 

2. What is your current role at this school, i.e., what grades/courses do you teach? Do you have 
other activities or responsibilities in the school? 

Assessment of success 

3. Based our analyses, we have found that your school has made growth over the past few years. 
Do you see yourself as a school that has been successful in improving student outcomes? 

Factors for Growth 

4. We are interested in learning what you feel are the crucial elements to your school's growth. We 
realize there are likely multiple factors, but if you had to limit it, what would you list as the 
three most important factors that contributed to your school’s improvement? 

Which of the three factors would you say was the most critical for your school’s improvement? 

Can you talk to me more about this. What specifically about this was important to your 
success? 

Challenges 

5. We are also interested in learning what you feel are the greatest challenges to your school's 
growth. We recognize there are likely multiple challenges. But if you had to limit it, what would 
you list as the three greatest challenges to your school’s improvement? 

Which of the three factors you mentioned would you say has been the greatest challenge to your 
school’s improvement? I’m interested in learning more about this challenge. How has this been 
a challenge? Is your school addressing this challenge? How? 

6. I’d now like to ask you about factors that may have contributed to your school’s improvement 
over the past few years. On a scale of 0-10, with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning 
the most important factor, how important have each of the following factors been to your 
growth? (additional probes on each) 

The use of standards-based instructional materials 

Increased professional development opportunities for teachers 

Leadership at your school 

Teacher collaboration 

The use of data for instructional planning 

7. I’d also like to ask you a little bit about leadership. 

a. Who are the primary leaders in regard to your improvement efforts at your school? 

b. How has this leadership distribution affected your improvement efforts, if at all? 

^ Note: this is an abbreviated protocol. Additional probes were asked for each question. 
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8. Has there been a high level of turnover at your school in the past few years? How has the level 
of turnover among your staff affected your improvement efforts, if at all? 

9. Over the past few years, has the amount of funding available to your school been a constraint 
towards your improvement efforts, or has it created opportunities for improvement? 

Influence of ll/USP'' 

10. We’re interested in learning about II/USP’s influence on your growth. On a scale of 0-10, with 
0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the most important factor, how important was 
II/USP to your school’s growth? Why? How? 

11. How did II/USP affect your most critical factor to growth, if at all? 

12. Are there any additional strategies you implemented through II/USP that you feel contributed to 
your growth? If yes, please describe. 

13. I’d like to ask you about the funding you received through II/USP. What, if anything, did this 
funding allow you to do that you would not have been able to do otherwise? 

Sustainability 

14. Our analysis shows that on average your school has grown by X amount over the past few years 
and has continued to meet the growth targets. Do you think you will continue to meet your API 
growth targets over the next three years? Why / Why not? 

Do you think you will continue to meet your AYP targets over the next three years? Why / Why 
not? 

District supports 

15. We’re interested in learning about your district’s influence on your growth. On a scale of 0-10, 
with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the most important factor, how important 
was your district’s support and assistance to your school’s growth? Why? How? 

16. How did the district affect the most critical factor to your growth, if at all? 

17. What other things could the district have done to assist your improvement efforts? 

Wrap-up 

18. Are there any aspects of the II/USP program that you feel should have been different to make it 
more effective? Are there any lessons learned about the program that you would like to share? 



The questions in this section were only asked of growth II/USP schools. 
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School Administrator Interview Protocoi for State Monitored Schoois^ 
Respondent Background 

1. I’d like to start by asking you to tell me a bit about your background in schools. How long have 
you been a principal? What was your prior experience? How many years did you teach? 

2. How many years in total have you worked at this school? 

Assessment of success 

3. Do you see yourself as a school that has made progress in improving student outcomes? 

Factors for Progress 

4. (If progress made) We are interested in learning what you feel are the crucial elements to your 
school's progress. We recognize that there are likely multiple factors. But if you had to limit it, 
what would you list as the three most important factors that contributed to your school’s 
progress? 

Which of the three factors would you say was the most critical for your school’s progress? 

Can you talk to me more about this. What specifically about this was important to your 
progress? Are you doing something differently now as a result, that has led to your progress? 

Challenges 

5. We are also interested in learning what you feel are the greatest challenges to your school's 
growth. We recognize there are likely multiple challenges. But if you had to limit it, what would 
you list as the three greatest challenges to your school’s growth? 

Which of the three factors you mentioned would you say has been the greatest challenge to your 
school’s growth? I’m interested in learning more about this challenge. How has this been a 
challenge? Are you addressing this challenge? How? 



’ Note: this is an abbreviated protocol. Additional probes were asked for each question. 
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6. I’d now like to ask you about factors that may have contributed to your school’s progress over 
the past few years. On a scale of 0-10, with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the 
most important factor, how important have each of the following been to your improvement 
efforts? (additional probes on each) 

■ The use of standards-based instructional materials 

■ Increased professional development opportunities for teachers 

■ Teacher collaboration 

■ The use of data for instructional planning 

7. I’d also like to ask you a little bit about leadership. 

a. Besides yourself, who are the primary leaders in regard to your improvement efforts at your 

school? 

b. How has this leadership distribution affected your improvement efforts, if at all? 

8. Has there been a high level of turnover at your school in the past few years? How has the level 
of turnover among your staff affected your improvement efforts, if at all? 

9. Over the past few years, has the amount of funding available to your school been a constraint 
towards your improvement efforts, or has it created opportunities for improvement? 

Influence of ll/USP 

10. We’re interested in learning about II/USP’s influence on your progress. On a scale of 0-10, 
with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the most important factor, how important 
has II/USP been to your school’s progress? Why? How? 

11. How did II/USP affect the most critical factor to your progress, if at all? 

12. Are there any additional strategies you implemented through II/USP that you feel contributed to 
your progress? If yes, please describe. 

13. I’d like to ask you about the funding you received through II/USP. What, if anything, did this 
funding allow you to do that you would not have been able to do otherwise? 

State-Monitoring Process 

14. 1 would like to learn about the team that is assisting your school through the state-monitoring 
process. What has been the role of the SAIT team? 

15. On a scale of 0-10, with 0 as not at all involved and 10 as extremely involved: to what extent 
were you involved with the audit conducted by the SAIT? In what ways were you involved? 

16. Are you familiar with the 9 essential components associated with the state-monitoring process? 
If yes, what components were identified as areas of improvement for your school? Did these 
areas align with what you think should be done to improve student learning at your school? 

17. What strategies has your school implemented as a result of the SAIT process? 

18. Since the initial audit, on average how often has the SAIT team visited your school? What did 
they do during the visits? 

19. How has working with the SAIT been different, or not, from working with the External 
Evaluator? 
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20. Overall, do you think the state-monitoring process will help your school to improve student 
outcomes and meet your growth targets? What do you think will happen to your school if you 
do not meet your growth targets in the next few years? 

District supports 

21. We’re interested in learning about your district’s influence on your improvement efforts. On a 
scale of 0-10, with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the most important factor, 
how important was your district’s support and assistance to your school’s improvement efforts? 
Why? How? 

22. How did the district affect the most critical factor to your progress, if at all? 

23. What other things could the district have done to assist your improvement efforts? 

Balancing Multiple Accountability Systems 

24. How is your school balancing the CA accountability requirements with the federal NCLB 
accountability requirements? 

Wrap-up 

25. Are there any aspects of the II/USP program that you feel should have been different to make it 
more effective? What do you see as the strengths and weakness of the II/USP policy? 
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Teacher Interview Protocol for State Monitored Schools^ 

Respondent Background 

1. I’d like to start by asking you to tell me a bit about your teaching background. How long have 
you been teaching? How long have you been teaching at this school? What grade levels have 
you taught? 

2. What is your current role at this school, i.e., what grades/courses do you teach? Do you have 
other activities or responsibilities in the school? 

Assessment of success 

3. Do you see yourself as a school that has made progress in improving student outcomes? 

Factors for progress 

4. (If progress made) We are interested in learning what you feel are the crucial elements to your 
school's progress in improving student outcomes. What would you list as the three most 
important factors that contributed to your school’s progress? 

Which of the three factors would you say was the most critical for your school’s progress? 

Can you talk to me more about this factor. What specifically about this was important to your 
progress? 

Challenges 

5. We are also interested in learning what you feel are the greatest challenges to your school's 
growth. We recognize there are likely multiple challenges. But if you had to limit it, what would 
you list as the three greatest challenges to your school’s improvement? 

Which of the three factors you mentioned would you say has been the greatest challenge to your 
school’s improvement? I’m interested in learning more about this challenge. How has this been 
a challenge? Is your school addressing this challenge? How? 

6. I’d now like to ask you about factors that may have contributed to your school’s progress in 
improving student outcomes over the past few years. On a scale of 0-10, with 0 meaning not 
important at all and 10 meaning the most important factor: 

How important have each of the following been to your improvement efforts? (additional probes 
on each) 

■ The use of standards-based instructional materials 

■ Increased professional development opportunities for teachers 

■ Leadership at your school 

■ Teacher collaboration 

■ The use of data for instructional planning 

7. I’d also like to ask you a little bit about leadership. 

a. Who are the primary leaders in regard to your improvement efforts at your school? 

b. How has this leadership distribution affected your improvement efforts, if at all? 



® Note: this is an abbreviated protocol. Additional probes were asked for each question. 
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8. Has there been a high level of turnover at your school in the past few years? How has the level 
of turnover among your staff affected your improvement efforts, if at all? 

9. Over the past few years, has the amount of funding available to your school been a constraint 
towards your improvement efforts, or has it created opportunities for improvement? 

Influence of ll/USP 

10. We’re interested in learning about II/USP’s influence on your progress. On a scale of 0-10, 
with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the most important factor, how important 
was II/USP to your school’s progress? 

11. How did II/USP affect the most critical factor to your progress, if at all? 

12. Are there any additional strategies you implemented through II/USP that you feel contributed to 
your progress? If yes, please describe. 

13. I’d like to ask you about the funding you received through II/USP. What, if anything, did this 
funding allow your school to do that you would not have been able to do otherwise? 

State-Monitoring Process 

14. What was your reaction when you first heard that your school would be state-monitored? 

15.1 would like to learn about the team that is assisting your school through the state-monitoring 
process. Have you met the SAIT team? How much contact have you had with the team? What 
is the nature of the contact? What are the strengths and weaknesses of the SAIT team? 

16. What strategies did the SAIT team recommend for your school? Did these areas align with what 
you think should be done to improve student learning at your school? 

17. What strategies has your school implemented as a result of the SAIT process? Since the initial 
audit, on average, how often has the SAIT team visited your school?What did they do during the 
visits? 

18. How has working with the SAIT been different, or not, from working with the External 
Evaluator? 

19. Have you noticed any changes in your school as a result of being state-monitored? 

District supports 

20. We’re interested in learning about your district’s influence on your improvement efforts. On a 
scale of 0-10, with 0 meaning not at all important and 10 meaning the most important factor, 
how important was your district’s support and assistance to your school’s improvement efforts? 
Why? How? 

21. How did the district affect the most critical factor to your progress, if at all? 

22. What other things could the district have done to assist your improvement efforts? 

Wrap-up 

23. Do you think your school will meet its growth targets? What do you think will happen in the 
next few years if you don’t meet them? 

24. Are there any aspects of the II/USP program that you feel should have been different to make it 
more effective? Are there any lessons learned about the program that you would like to share? 
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District-Level Interview Protocol 

Respondent Background, District Background 

1 . I’d like to start by talking a bit about your background in this district, especially as it relates to 
school improvement and accountability. How many years have you been involved with this 
school district? What was your prior experience? What is your role in this district? 

Enablers 

2. We have chosen several schools in your district to be in our sample for this study. I’d like to 
first ask you a bit about these schools and what has helped them make progress in improving 
student learning. 

• For growth schools: We chose [schools] since they have [consistently met growth 
targets/made high average API growth] since beginning II/USP implementation. Do you 
agree that these schools have had high growth? 

We are interested in learning what are the crucial elements to these schools’ success. What 
would you say have been the three most important factors that have contributed to these 
schools’ improvement? 

• For comparison schools or state-monitored schools: We chose [schools] since they [are 
state-monitored/have not met their growth targets since beginning II/USP implementation.] 
Do you think these schools have made some progress in improving student outcomes over 
the past few years? 

3. I would like to focus our discussion on one of the three factors you mentioned. Which of the 
three factors would you say was the most critical for these schools’ improvement? I’m 
interested in learning more about how this factor has been critical to your II/USP schools’ 
progress. How has this factor led to their success? Has the district contributed in any way to 
this factor? How do these schools compare to other schools in your district with respect to this 
factor? Is this factor unique to these schools? 

Challenges 

4. I am also interested in learning what you feel are the greatest challenges to your efforts to 
improve II/USP and other similar schools in your district. We recognize there are likely 
multiple challenges. But if you had to limit it, what would you list as the three greatest 
challenges to improving II/USP schools and other low performing schools in this district? 

5. Which of the three factors you mentioned would you say has been the greatest challenge? I’m 
interested in learning more about this challenge. How has this been a challenge for your 
schools? Is the district helping to address this challenge? How? 

District Role, Policies, and Support for Struggling Schools 

6. Overall, how would you describe the role of the district central office with regard to schools 
that are trying to undertake improvement efforts? Is there a coherent vision or set of goals in 
place for how to assist these schools? 
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7. I’d now like to speak with you about the types of policies in place for II/USP and similar 
schools in your district. Are there specific policies or programs you’ve developed in your 
district to support these schools? Could you briefly describe the policy? Why did your district 
decide to adopt this policy? Do these priorities address schools beyond those that participated 
in the II/USP program? Which ones? 

8. Are there other key supports that the district provides to schools? Can you talk about them 
briefly. 

Influence of ll/USP^ 

9. Do you think participation in II/USP has had an impact on schools’ improvement? Why or 
why not? 

10. What aspects of II/USP could have been improved to better support schools’ improvement 
efforts? 

1 1. 1 am interested in the district’s role with II/USP schools. To what extent has the district been 
involved in the planning and implementation phases of II/USP? With monitoring of II/USP 
schools? 

12. To what extent have schools in your district been able to maintain the strategies that were 
implemented as a result of the II/USP action plan, after II/USP funding ended? Can you give 
an example? 

State-Monitoring Process^ 

13. How was the SAIT chosen? What qualifications did you feel to be important for a SAIT 
member? 

14. What has been the district’s role in working with the SAIT(s) assigned to the school(s)? 

15. Has the SAIT been effective in supporting your schools’ improvement efforts? In what ways? 

16. Will the process help to improve the schools in your district? What kinds of on-going support 
have they provided to schools in your district? In what ways could the process be more 
effective? 

17. What kinds of support or guidance, if any, do you receive at the district level from the SAIT? 

18. What did the SAIT suggest as areas for improvement at the district level? 

19. Of the schools that are state-monitored, how many are expected to meet their targets this year? 
What is likely to happen to those schools if they do not meet their targets? 



^ The questions in this section were only asked of districts with II/USP schools. 

* The questions in this section were only asked of districts with schools that are state monitored and are working with a 



SAIT. 
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Balancing Multiple Accountability Systems 

20. Are you feeling conflicting pressures from the federal and state accountability systems? 

21. How is the district balancing the pressures of accountability from the state and federal 
governments? Are you focusing more on one than the other? 

22. How is the district helping schools balance these pressures? 

Wrap-Up 

23. Is there anything else you would like to tell me about your experiences with II/USP? What do 
you think are the strengths and weaknesses of the policy? 
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School Assistance Intervention Team Member Interview Protocoi 



Background & quaiifications 

1. I’d like to first ask you about your background. Could you tell me briefly about your 
background in education? What experience do you have in teaching and/or coaching? 

2. How many people comprise your SAIT? 

3. How did you (or your organization) come to be part of a SAIT? Did your organization serve as 
an External Evaluator at the beginning of the II/USP process? 

4. Describe the training you received from the CDE in becoming a SAIT. How was the training 
structured? Did you find the training valuable? 

5. How many II/USP schools are you working with? How did you come to work as a SAIT for 
these schools? 

Role of SAIT 

6. In general terms, how would you describe your role as a SAIT? 

Audit process 

7. I have some specific questions about the work you have done at [school], which is in our study 
sample. How were you received by the school community when you began your work in this 
school? 

8. What were the school’s expectations of your role? The district’s expectations? 

9. What did you do when you first started working with the school? Who at the school did you 
work with most? How did your work change over time? 

10. What were the major challenges you faced when conducting your audit? 

1 1 . How often did you visit to complete the audit? Eor how long? What did do you do during the 
visits? 

12. Was this process similar to what you did at other schools? 

13. Did you find [school’s responses to the Academic Program Survey to be accurate? If not, what 
was different about what you witnessed? 

14. How central were the 9 Essential Program Components (EPC) in guiding your work at [school]? 
Which components were fully or substantially in place? Which components were partially or 
minimally in place? 

15. Do you think the EPCs adequately measure or reflect what needs to be in place at this school for 
it to improve? 
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16. To what extent were the EPCs useful in guiding your work? Why? To what extent were they 
limiting? Why? 

17. Was this the same at other schools you worked with as well? 

Recommendations 

18. What primary strategies did you recommend this school undertake to improve? 

19. Who provided input to these recommendations? 

20. To what extent were these corrective actions or strategies based on the EPCs? 

21. What progress has the school made so far towards implementing the corrective actions and 
strategies you recommended? 

22. Does the school have the resources necessary to implement the reforms outlined in the audit? If 
not, how will it obtain these resources? 

23. Are you familiar with [school’s Action Plan from the II/USP planning year? How do the 
corrective actions recommended in your audit differ from the recommendations in the school’s 
Action Plan, developed with the External Evaluator? Is the Action Plan still being used at all at 
this school? 

Follow up 

24. Has a clear plan been agreed upon for your role at [school] as they implement the changes you 
suggested? If yes, what is the plan? 

25. Have you been involved in implementing the corrective actions or providing other supports? 
How? 

26. Have you monitored the school’s progress? How? 

27. How often do you visit the school? How long is each visit? What is the nature of these visits? 
Is this typical for the other schools you have been working with? 

28. Do you feel that all of the stakeholder groups are invested or committed to following the 
corrective actions outlined in your audit? 

29. Based on what you’ve observed so far, do you think this school has made progress as a result of 
participation in the state-monitoring process? In what way? How do you know? 

30. Do you anticipate that the school will meet its growth targets over the next few years? Why or 
why not? 

31. How does their progress compare to other schools with which you have been working? 

32. How concerned do teachers and administrators appear to be about further sanctions if academic 
performance still does not improve? 
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Overlap with External Evaluator 

33. Have you ever served as both an External Evaluator and SAIT. How has your role as a SAIT 
differed from your role as an External Evaluator? 

District relationship 

34. How was the district [of the case study school] involved in the audit and recommendation 
process? What responsibilities do districts in general have in ensuring the implementation of 
corrective actions? 

35. How often does the School/District Eiaison Team meet? What occurs at these meetings? 

36. How much did you focus on reform at the district level when conducting your work at [school]? 

Wrap-Up 

37. How has the federal NCEB program affected, if at all, your work in schools? 

38. Do you think the state-monitoring process is targeting an appropriate population of schools? 

39. Overall, what do you think are the strengths and weaknesses of the state-monitoring process, 
and lEUSP in general? What suggestions would you make to future policy makers? 
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State-Level Respondent Interview Protocol 
State-level Accountability Goals 

1 . We would like to first focus on the state’s accountability system, including II/USP and High 
Priority Schools Grant Program (HPSGP). What do you see as the state’s goals for 
accountability? For the improvement of low-performing schools? 

2. How does the current system work to fulfill those goals? 

3. Could you tell me about the transition from II/USP to HP? What were the major changes made 
in this transition? What were the driving factors behind these changes? How do the goals of the 
two programs differ, if at all? 

4. How do II/USP and HP fit in with other programs focused on the improvement of low 
performing schools (like CSRD, Reading First, etc.)? How does this play out for schools that 
participate in more than one of these programs? 

5. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the state accountability system (including II/USP and 
HP)? Do you think the system is helping to improve student learning? 

6. What challenges has the state faced in implementing this system? 

State-Monitoring Process 

7. What do you see as the goals for the state-monitoring process? 

8. How central are the 9 Essential Components to this process? How were the 9 Essential Program 
Components identified? 

9. What is the process for approving state-monitoring teams (SAITs)? 

10. Do you think this process has worked to help these schools improve? 

11. We know there has been discussion about which schools should enter this process - what is 
your opinion of this? Why? 

12. The Education Code specifies that for HPSGP schools which do not meet growth targets after 
three years and failed to make significant growth, the district must enter into a contract with a 
school assistance and intervention team. However, our understanding is that the plan for HP 
schools that do not make significant growth is not yet clear. Is that correct? If no, what is the 
plan? If yes, are there discussions about what will happen to these schools? 

State vs. Federal Accountability Goals 

13. We’d now like to ask you about the state system, in relation to the federal NCEB legislation. 
What is your view of the alignment, or lack of alignment between the state accountability 
system and the federal NCEB system? 

14. How does the state perceive tension between the state accountability system and NCEB at the 
district and school level? To what extent does this tension play out at the state level? 
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15. How is the state dealing with this situation (district/local and state levels)? Is there a long-term 
plan in mind for integrating the systems? How do you see this being resolved over time? 

16. Do you think districts and schools are focused more on the state targets (API) or the federal 
targets (AYP)? Why? 

17. We understand there will be an increase in AYP targets next year. This will raise the bar 
significantly for schools. What do you think the implications are for this? 

The Future of State Accountability System 

18. What do you see as the long-term state role in regards to underperforming schools? Will the 
state continue to invest resources in the state accountability system, for example in HPSGP? 

Will resources be targeted differently? Do you see a state intervention or accountability program 
continuing in the long term? 

19. How has the current budget crisis affected plans for accountability and school improvement 
efforts? 

Districts 

State Accountability 

20. How are the current provisions of the state’s accountability program designed to enhance 
districts’ ability to assist schools? 

21. Do you think there should be a system of rewards and sanctions at the district level within the 
state system? 

Federal Accountability 

22. We understand many districts have been identified for Program Improvement under NCLB. 
What types of assistance and support is the state providing to these districts under NCLB? 
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